ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3Dr Lartner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tuis important division of the Cyclopedia being now in a forward 
state of preparation, the Editor has considered it right to lay before 
the Subscribers and the public the details of the plan which he has 
thought it advisable to adopt. As originally intended, the subject of 
Natural History will be comprised in about 17 volumes. It was 
the design of the Editor to have distributed the subjects of this 
series among a considerable number of eminent Naturalists, who had 
been prevailed on to undertake them; but it was subsequently 
found a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to bring so many 
individuals into-that degree of co-operation, and that unity of design, 
which were deemed essential to the excellence of the performance. 
The execution of the series has therefore been confided to indivi- 
duals more limited in number, but not less eminent in scientific 
reputation. By this means, the work has lately advanced so fast 
towards its completion that its publication will be speedily com- 
menced, and will be continued at short and regular intervals. 

The plan of the work, and the style of its execution, will be in 
Strict, accordance with the principles laid down in the original pro- 
Spectus of the Cyclopedia. .The object of the Editor and his asso- 
ciates will be, as there stated, “to present the science in a form 
which shall be universally intelligible ; to render it attractive to the 
general reader, yet at the same time to inculcate sound principles ; 
and by transfusing through the whole work a philosophic spirit, not 
only to stimulate the diffusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone 
of the public mind, and to awaken a taste for the contemplation of 
the works of nature.” 

The series will consist of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Geology. 

To Zoology will be devoted about fourteen volumes ; this part 
of the work has been prepared by Mr. Swainson, with the excep- 
tion of the volume on May, which has been written by Dr. 


Casiner CycLopapia, Von. XLVII. 
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Cabinet of Natural History, continued. 


Roget. In order to render the treatises equally attractive te the 
general reader, and to ihe philosophical Zoologist, it is proposed to 
devote one half of each treatise to a general survey of the subject to 
which it is speciaily appropriated. In this, the leading natural divi- 
sions will be pointed out; the most remarkable facts connected with 
their economy, uses, and geographical distribution, will be stated; and) 
those analogies distinctly noted, by which they are represented in 
other divisions of nature. The other half, will contain a systematic 
classification, in which the larger groups, and in most instances all 
the genera, will be arranged according to the natural system. Where 
any new facts are given, upon which important or general infer- 
ences are founded, the reader will be referred to the authorities 
on which they depend. 

A volume will be devoted to Botany; one to Mineralogy, which 
is in preparation by Mr. Levi; and another to Geology, which has 
been undertaken by the Rey. W. D. Conybeare. 

The whole series will be copiously illustrated and embellished by 
wood cuts engraved by Branston, from original drawings, prepared 
by the authors themselves and by Mr. Thomas Landseer, such draw- 
ings being almost invariably made from nature. 


ce A RC 


The following is a general outline of the distribution of the work 
in volumes. 


Zootocy.—14 Vols. Vol. I. Preliminary Essay. | 


it. Principles of Classification. ‘The 
Natural System. Geography of 
Animals. 

Ili. Conchology. 

LY; Quadrupeds, 

Eve Birds. 

VI. 2 popular Introduction to Insec 

ane ( opular Introduction to insects. 


VIII. Reptiles, Fish, Polypes, &c. 


By W. Swainson, 
Esq. F.R.S. &e. 


IX. Systematicarrangementof Insects.) J. O, Westwood, 
Esq. F.L.S. &e. 


oy Habits and Instincts of animals. 
XII. Menageries. 

XIII. Taxidermy, Bibliography, &c. &c. 
XIV. Man. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S. &c. 


W. Swainson, Esq. 


| 
Mr. Swainson, and 


Botany. 1 Volume. 
Mrineratocy.—l Volume. By Armand Levi, F.G.S. &c. 
Grotocy. —— 1 Volume. By Rev. W. D. Conybeare, F.R.5. &e. 
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Or. Larpner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 


Published Oct. I, being Vol. 47, Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures, 
Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and Romans, (in 2 
vols.) Vol I. 


CoNsIDERABLE progress having been made in this work, the pub- 
lishers wish to direct the attention of the public to the advantages 
by which it is distinguished from other similar monthly publications. 
It is not intended that the Cabinet Cyclopedia shall form an 
interminable series, in which any work of interest which may pre- 
sent itself from time to time can claim a place. Its subjects are 
classified according to the usual divisions of literature, science and 
art. Each division is distinctly traced out, and will consist of a 
determinate number of volumes. Although the precise extent of 
the work cannot be fixed with certainty, yet there is a limit which 
will not be exceeded ; and the subscribers may look forward to the 
possession, within a reasonable time, of a complete library of instruc- 
tion, amusement, and general reference, in the regular form of a 
popular Cyclopedia. 

The several classes of the work are—l, Natural Philosophy; 
2, the Useful and Fine Arts; 3, Natural History; 4, Geography ; 
5, Politics and Morals; 6, General Literature and Criticism; 7, 
History ; 8, Biography ; 9, a General Dictionary of Reference. 
Volumes have been already published in most of these classes, 
and the subscribers will easily perceive how they will arrange them- 
selves when the work is completed. 

In the more abstruse and technical departments of knowledge, an 
attempt has been made to convey to the reader a general acquaint- 
ance with these subjects by the use of plain and familiar language, 
appropriate and well-executed engravings, and copious examples 
and illustrations, taken from objects and events with which every 
one is acquainted. 

The following are the Volumes published, and in immediate pre- 
paration ; the subjects thus marked (*) are complete :— 


VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 


ScorLann (*), Two Volumes, 


Volumes. 

FRANCE (*), Three Volumes, by 
E. E. Crowe. 

NETHERLANDS (*), One Volume, 
by T. C. Grattan. 

SWITZERLAND (*), One Volume. 
OurLines OF History (*), One 
Volume. 


: ~ ea Sec eee 


: by PRELIMINARY Discoursg ON 
Sir Walter Scott. NatTurRaL PuitosopnHy (*), One 
j eine, peice Volumes, by Sir! Volume. By Sir John Herschel. 

ames Mackintos 

: 4 Hyprostatics AND PNEUMA- 
oy res One Vo-| vies (*), One Volume. By Dr. 
Lardner. 
POLAND (*), One Volume. B 
SPAIN AND PortucaL (*), Five Mecuanics (*), One Volume. By 


Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 


Astronomy (*), One Volume. By 
Sir John Herschel. 

Optics (*), One Volume. . By Sir 
David Brewster. 


CHEMISTRY (*), One Volume. By 
Professor Donovan. 
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UNITED States Or America (*); HeEaT (*), One Volume. By Dr. 


Two Volumes. : Lardner. 
MARITIME Discovery (*), Three; Navat History or ENct&AND, 
Volumes. Vol. I. By Robert Soutbey, Esq, Poet 


THE CuuRcHu, Two Volumes, Vol. I. | Laureate. 

CHRONOLOGY OF History (*), One EMINENT British LAwyeErs (*), 
Volume, by Sir N.H.Nicolas,K.C.M.G.} One Volume. By H. Roscoe. 

Sink MANuFacTuRE (*), One} EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN, 


Volume. ‘Vol. I. By Sir James Mackintosh, 
MANUFACTURES IN IRON AND|and others. 
STEEL, Two Volumes. EmtnentT British MiuitTary Com- 
PORCELAIN AND GLAss (*), One| MANDERsS (*), Three Volumes, By the 
Volume. Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
BREWING, BAKING, &c. (*), One| CITIES AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS OF 
Volume. » {THE WorLp. Vol. I. 


VOLUMES TO BE PUBLISHED. 


Nov. 1. Naval History of England, by Robert Southey, LL. D., 
Vol. 2. 

Dec. 1. History of Middle Ages, Vol. 2. By the Author of th 
History of Spain and Portugal. » 

Jan. 1. History of the Church, Vol. 2. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 

Feb. ]. History of the Decline of Civilization in Europe. By 
J. C. L. de Sismondi. 


magn 


VOLUMES IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION. 


History of Ireland. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Preliminary Discourse on Natural History. By W. Swainson, 
ta beh iach 

A Treatise on the Cotton Manufacture. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 

History of the Moors. By Robert Southey, Poet Laureate. 

Treatises on Arithmetic and Geometry. By Dr. Lardner, 

Treatise on the Manufactures in Metal, 3d and concluding volume, 

A Treatise on General Geography, in 5 Vols. By W. D. Cooley, 
Esq. Mem. Geog. Soc. 

A History of Greece. By the Rey. C. Thirlwall, 'T.C. Cambridge. 

A History of Rome. 

Preliminary Discourse on the Arts and Manufactures. By the 
Baron C. Dypin. 

Treatise on Geology. Bythe Rev. W. D. Conybeare, F.R.S, 

Electricity and Magnetism. By M. Biot, Memb, Inst. France. 

History of France from the Restoration of the Bourbons. By 
T. B. Macaulay, Esq. M.P. 

Lives of eminent Literary and Scientific Men, By Southey, 
Brewster, Montgomery, &c. 

Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol 2. 

Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen, Vol. 2. 


is 


USEFUL 


AND INTERESTING WORKS 


ON VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 


BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMAN, 
LOND 


ON. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION 10 GEO- 
LOGY ; intended to convey a Practi- 
cal Knowledge of the Science, and 
comprising the most important recent 
Discoveries; &. By R. BAKEWELL. 
8vo. 4th Edition, greatly enlarged, with 
new Plates and numerous Cuts, 21s. 


GEOLOGY or SUSSEX, and 
of the adjacent parts of Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Kent. By G. MANTrELL, 
Esq.. F.R.S.F.G.S. 8vo. with 75 
Plates, Maps, and Cuts, 2ls. 


MEMOIRS or BARON CU- 
VIER. By Mrs. R. Leg, formerly 
Mrs. T. Ep. BownicH. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 12s. 


NEW SYSTEM or GEO- 
LOGY, in which the great Revolutions 
of the Earth and Animated Nature are 
reconciled to Modern Science and to 
Sacred History. By A. Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with 7 Plates and 
51 Wood-cuts, 21s. 


SACRED HISTORY or rur 
WORLD, from the Creation to the 
Deluge; attempted to be philosophi- 
cally considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Son. By SuHaron TURNER, 
F.S.A. and R.A‘S.L. 8vo. 3d edit. 14s. 


INTRODUCTION ‘vo EN- 
TOMOLOGY; or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects. By W. 
Kirsy, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., and 
|W. Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 4 vols. 8vo. 


new edition, with Plates and Por- 
traits, 47. 


BOOK or NATURE: a Po- 
pular Illustration of the General Laws 
and Phenomena of Creation. By J. 
Mason Goon, M.D. and F.R.S. 3 vols. 
8vo. 2d edit. 36s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CON- 
VERSATIONS: familiarly explaining 
the Causes and Effects of many Daily 
Gceurrences in Natural Phenomena. 
By F.C. BAKEWELL. 5s. 6d. 


MAGAZINE or NATURAL 
HISTORY. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. 
&c, Wood Engravings. Nos. 1. to35. 
Continued every 2 Months, at 3s. 6d. 


NATURALIST’S LIBRARY 
conducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. 
F.R.S.E. F.L.S, &c. foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
each vol. Vol. I. forming the First of 
Humming Birds, with 35 col’d Plates, 
Cuts, and Portrait and Life of Linneus. 
Vol. II. forming the First of Monkeys, 
with 30 col’d Plates, Cuts, and Por- 
trait and Life of Buffon. 


LETTERS tro a YOUNG 
NATURALIST, on THE STUDY or 
NATURE anno NATURAL THEO- 
LOGY. By J. L. Drummonp, M.D. 
&c. 2d edit. 12mo. with Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS on Me- 
NERALOGY ; with upwards of 400 
Figures of Minerals, including 12 beau- 
tifully coloured Specimens. 2 vols. 
12mo. 2d edit. 14s. 


ILLUSTRATED INTRO- 
DUCTION to LAMARCK’S CON. 
CHOLOGY. By E. A. Croucn, 
F.L.S. 4to. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 
plain; 3/. 3s. coloured. 


LINNA AN SYSTEM or 
CONCHOLOGY. By J. Mawe. 8vo. 
37 Piates, 21s. plain; 27. 12s. 6d. col’d. 


SHELL-COLLECTOR’S PI- 
LOT, with coloured Frontispiece. Also, 
the best Methods of preserving Insects, 
Birds, &c. By J. Mawe. 4th edit. 5s, 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CA- 


TALOGUE or MINERALS. By J. 
Mawe. 7th edit. 6s. 


MANUAL or rut LAND 
AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS or 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By W, 
TurTOoN, M.D. F cap. 8vo. with col’d 
Higures of 150 Specimens, 10s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS own cue 
ANIMAL ECONOMY of MAN. By 
a PHYSICIAN. 2 vy. 12mo. Plates, 16s. 
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TAXIDERMY; or, rue] OUTLINEorrHeSMALLER 
ART of COLLECTING and PRE-|'BRITISH BIRDS. By R.A. 
PARING OBJECTS of NATURAL | Staney, Esq. M.P. Feap. 8vo. with 
HISTORY. 12mo. 4th edit. with ; Cats, 4s. 6d. 

Plates, 7s. 6d. | 


BOTANY. 


ENCYCLOPZADIA or| Srr J. E. Smirn’s INTRO- 
PLANTS ; comprising every desirable | DUCTION ro tHE STUDY or PHY- 
particular respecting all the Plants in-| SIOLOGICAL ano SYSTEMATI- 
digenous to orintroduced into Britain;; CAL BOTANY. By W. J. Hooxer, 
&c. &c. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S.; L.L.D.with Illustrations of the Nataral | 
&e. One large vol. with nearly 10,000 | Orders. 8vo new edit. 16s. 


Engravings on Wood, 4l. 14s. 6d. THE MOSSES, and the rest of 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS ; | the CRYPTOGAMIA: forming Vol. 
a CATALOGUE of all the PLANTS | V, of Smith's English Flora, and Vol. 
indigerous to or introduced into Bri-| II. of Hooker’s British Flora. By 
tain; &c. By J.C. Loudon, F.LS.|W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F.L.S. &c. 
&c. 23s. 6d. Part I. (Musci Heparica, LicHENs, 


A K d ) R285 art LL. 
pANTRODUCTION 70 BO-| (runes) will complete the volume. 
F.R.S. L.S. and G.S. Professor of BRITISH FLORA ; compris- 
aged in the University of London ; ing the PH ENOGAMOUS or FLOW- 

c. 8vo. with Plates and Cuts, 18s. | ERING PLANTS, and the FERNS. 
INTRODUCTION vo true By W. J. Hooxer, LL.D. 12s. 
NATURAL SYSTEM or BOTANY; MUSCOLOGIA' BRITAN- 


ora Systematic View of the Vegetable NICA; containing the Mosses of 
Kingdom: with the Uses of the most | Great Britain and freland, systemati- 


important Species. By J. LINDLEY. cally arranged. By W. J. Hooxer, 

8vo. 12s. LL.D. and T. TayLor, M.D. &c. 8vo. 
SYNOPSIS or tne BRI-| 24 edit. with Plates, 31s. 6d. piain ; 

TISH FLORA, arranged according to 31. 38. col’d. 

the Natural Orders. By J. LINDLEY. ARRANGEMENT or BRIT- 

12mo. 10s. 6d. ISH PLANTS, according to the latest 
OUTLINE or tHe FIRST | Improvements of the Linnean: Sys- 


iS BOTANY. ByJ.|tem-. By W. WirHERING, M.D. 
Beek cae he brases, 3s. y F.L.S. &c. 7th edit. with Additions, 


. | by W. W , Esq. ¥.LS. &. 
ENGLISH FLORA. By Sir] 4’ eae ee &e 


4 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 2/. 16s. 
J. E. Smitn, M.D. late President of = 5 pe : 
{the Linnean Society, &c. New Edi. FIRST STEPS ro BOTANY, 


tion. 4 vols. Svo. 2l. 8s. By J. L. Drummonp, M.D. ete. 


IUM 12mo. with Cuts, 2d edit. 9s. 
COMPEND | OF THE 
_lENGLISH FLORA. By Sir J. E.|,, CONVERSATIONS ow BO- 


Ne " TANY. 12mo.7thedit. enlarged, with 
3 = i) . ° 
WORK ir LATIN. Miying, di Gia 21 Plates, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. col’d. 
| 7s. 6d. . CONVERSATIONS own VE- 


GRAMMAR or BOTANY? GETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 2 vols, 
illustrative of artificial as well as natu-| 1?™0- 2d edit. with Plates, 126. 

ral Classification, with an explanation| BOTANICAL CABINET. In 
of Jussieu’s System. By Sir J. E.| Monthly Numbers, containing 10 Fi- 
SmitH. 8vo. with 277 Figures of) gures, with Rules for their Cultivation, 
Plants, &c. 2d edit. 12s. plain; 3ls.6d.; etc. By C. Loppicres and Sons, 
cord. Full col’d 5s. ; col’d in part, 2s. 6d. 


Se eee 


were: 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA or GAR- 
DENING, comprising its Theory and 
Practice, &c. &c. By J. C. Loupon, 
F.L.S. &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. with up- 
wards of 700 Engravings on Wood, 21. 


GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 
By J. C. Lovpon, F.L.S. &c. With 
Wood Engravings. Nos. 1 to 46. 
Continued every Two Months, at 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE to tur ORCHARD 
AND KITCHEN-GARDEN:; or, an 
Account of the most valuable Fruits 
and Vegetables cultivated in Britain; 
with Calendars of Work, &c. By G. 
LinpLey, C.M. H.S. Edited by J. 
LINDLEY, 8vo. 16s. 


OUTLINE or rue FIRST 
PRINCIPLES or HORTICUL- 
TURE. ByJ. LInpLEY. 2s, 


a 


CONVERSATIONS on 
CHEMISTRY. 2 vols. 12mo. 12th 
}edit. with Plates, 14s. 


| ELEMENTS or AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir 
Humeurey Davy, Bart. 8vo. 4th 
edit. 15s. 


— 


TREATISE on tue STEAM 
ENGINE; Historical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By JoHn Farry, En- 
Zineer. 4to., with numerous Wood- 
cuts; and 25 Copperplates, engraved 
| by Lowry, from Drawings by Messrs. 
Parey. 51. 5s. 


CONVERSATIONS on NA- 


TURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 7th 
| edit. with 22 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


POLITICAL 


| JOHN HOPKINS’S NO.- 

TIONS on POLITICAL ECONO- 
{|MY. By the anthor of “ Gonver- 
sations on Chemistry,” &c. 12mo, 
|48. 6d.; smaller edition, ls. 6d. 


‘treatise on witchcraft.”—Times. 


ECONOMY. 
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HORTIC ULTURE.—AGRICULTURE. 


DIFFERENT MODES or 
CULTIVATING THE PINE-APPLE, 
from its first introduction into Europe 
to the late Improvements of T, A. 
Knight, Esq. 8vo. with 24 Wood 
Engravings, 9s. 


MACPHAIL’S GARDENER’S 
REMEMBRANCER. 12mo. 7s. 6d 


TREATISE on tHe CUL- 
TURE anno MANAGEMENT orf 
FRUIT TREES. By W. Forsytu. 
8vo. 7th Edition, with Plates, 13s. 


ENCYCLOP ADIA or AGRI- 
CULTURE; comprising its Theory 
and Practice, &c. &. By J.C. Lov- 
DON, F.L.S. &c. 1 large vol. 2d edit. 
with upwards of 1100 Engravings on 
Wood. 2i. 10s. 


CHEMISTRY. 


ANALYSIS or INORGA- 
NIC BODIES. By J.J. Berzevivs. 
Translated from the French, by G. O. 
Rees. 12mo. 5s. 


‘© A valuable acquisition to the 
student of practical chemistry.”—Me- 
dical Gazette. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


DR. ARNOTT’S ELE- 
MENTS or PHYSICS, or NATU. 
RAL PHILOSOPHY ; written for 
universal use, in plain or non-technical 
language ; 5th Edition, enlarged. Vol. 
I. 21s. ; Vol. II. Part 1, 10s. 6d; Vol. 
II. Part 2, will complete the work. 


«* A school-boy will read this work 
with as much avidity as if it were a 


CONVERSATIONS on PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY, familiarly ex- 
plaining the elements of that science. 
12mo. 6th edit. 9s. 


EXEMPLARS or TUDOR 
ARCHITECTURE, adapted to Mo- 
dern Habitations; with Details se- 
lected from Ancient Edifices. By T. 
F. Hunr. 4to. with 37 Plates, 2/7. 2s.; 
India Proofs, 31. 3s. 


HINTS on PICTURESQUE 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, ina 
series of Designs for Lodges, Game- 
keepers’ Cottages, and other Rural 
Residences. By T. F. Hunt. 4to. 
with Plates, 3d edit. 2ls.; India 
Proofs, 31s. 6d. 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA or COT- 
TAGE, FARM, anv VILLA AR- 
CHITECTURE anv FURNITURE; 
with upwards of 2000 Illustrations. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.R.S. &c. In 12 
Parts, 5s. each; or 1 Vol. 31. 


ARCHITETTURA CAMP- 
ESTRE ; displayed in Lodges, Gar- 
deners’ Houses, and other Buildings. 
By T. F. Hunt. 4to. with 12 Plates, 
21s.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ASTRONO- 
MY ; illustrated by the AsTRONOMI- 
CON, or a Series of moveable Dia- 
grams. By W. H. Prior. 10s. 6d. 


The Diagrams act upon one common 
centre (screwed into a board), to which 
a moveable Planisphere is adapted, 
upon which all the most important 
Problems may be worked with the 
greatest facility. Price 3. 13s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. By M. MAtre 
Brun, Editor of the ‘* Annales des 
Voyages.” Parts 1 to 17 are pub- 
lished; 7s. 6d. each. Part 18 will 
complete the work. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
constructed by A. ARROWSMITH, from 
the latest Authorities; in 54 Maps, 
including the recent Discoveries. 
Royal 4to. 36s.; coloured, 2I. 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY, &c. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL | 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


DESIGNS ror PARSON- 
AGE HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, 
&c. &c. By T. F. Hunt. 4to. with 
21 Plates, 219. ; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 


MEMOIR on SUSPENSION 
BRIDGES ; with Experiments on 
Iron Bars and Wires, Rules for Com- 
putations, &c. By C.S. Drewry, 
Engineer. 8vo. Plates, 12s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ow 
RAIL-ROADS, ann INTERIOR Com- 
MUNICATION IN GENERAL}; with up- 
wards of 260 Experiments, Tables of 
the Value of Canals and Rail-roads, 
&c. By N. Woop, Engineer. 8vo. 
new edit. Piates, 18s. 


TREATISE on ROADS; in 
which the Right Principles to be fol- 
Jowed are explained and illustrated by 
the Plans, Specifications, and Con- 
tracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, 
Esq., on the Holyhead Road. By Sir 
H. PARNELL, Bart. 1 Vol. 8vo. with 
Plates. 


NEW MOVEABLE PLA- 
NISPHERE;; intended to assist Stu- 
dents in Astronomy in acquiring a 
Knowledge of the Constellations and 
principal Fixed Stars in the Heavens; 
with a separate Pamphlet, explaining 
its use. By W.i]. Prior. 2is. 


NEW TREATISE on tue 
USE or THE GLOBES; or, a Philo- 
sophical View of the Earth and Hea- 
vens. For the Instriction of Youth. 
12mo. with Plates. New Edit. 6s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH GAZET- 
TEER, forming a complete body of 
Geography, Physical, Political, Statis- 
tical, and Commercial. In I large vol. 
8vo. with an abstract of the Population 
Returns of 1831, and Maps, 18s. 


SKETCH or ANCIENT anp 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of Schools. By SamuEL Bur- 
LER, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. new Edit. 
with important additions, 9s, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Iv the interval which must elapse between the pub- 
lication of the present and succeeding volume of this 
Treatise, the Editor is aware that it will appear to 
the Reader that too much importance has been 
assigned to some subjects, such as Architecture; 
too little to others, such as Manners and Customs; 
while a few, by no means less attractive, are wholly 
omitted. He begs, however, that the judgment of 
the critic on these points may be suspended until 
the whole work shall be before him, as the Editor 
can give satisfactory assurance that such objections 
will then be in a great degree, if not altogether, re- 
moved. The material arts and monuments of an- 
tiquity being dismissed in the present volume, the se- 
cond will be exclusively devoted to Laws, Literature, 
Philosophy, Religion, Manners, Customs ; to sub- 
jects which, as they have their foundation in human 
nature, must at all times be interesting, not merely 
to the antiquary, but to the general reader. This 
arrangement, by giving diversity to its subjects, will, 
; A 3 
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he trusts, confer a more agreeable character on it, 
and cause the two volumes in connection to be 
regarded as a useful guide to the study of ancient 
institutions. 


London, Sept. 1833. 
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PART I. . ; 
THE ARTS, 


ESPECIALLY THE ORDINARY ONES OF LIFE. 


SECTION I. 


ARTS OF THE EASTERN WORLD, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE OF GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


gee ae Dre the first ages, after the deluge,” says. 
sir Wiliam Drummond, “men must have been chiefly 
dependent for support on the produce of the chace, and 
on their flocks and herds. Accordingly, before the 
time of Nimrod cr Belus, the inhabitants of Assyria 
appear to have been chiefly composed of wandering 
hordes, that lived by the produce of the chace, or by 
the surer means of nourishment obtained from their 
fiocks and herds, and from the spots of ground that 
were casually cultivated as occasion required. This 
great prince united his subjects in cities ; and conse-. 
quently changed entirely their political existence.” 
Thus sir William Drummond, who is inclined to 
make Nimrod coetaneous with Abraham, though, ac- 
cording to Scripture, it is impossible, — the former 
having been great grandson of Noah, the latter eleventh 
in descent. The facility of preparing brick by mere 
solar heat, and the great quantity of cement (bitumen) 
which voluntarily presented itself, enabled the Chal- 
deans to erect immense structures in a very short time, 
and at a moderate expense.* Accordingly, cities were 
founded ; and the first known in history is Babel (Porta 
Beli, according to sir William Drummond), or Baby- 


* Archeologia, xiv. 60. 
*B 
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lon. However improved that city may have been by 
Semiramis, wife of Ninus, son of Nimrod or Belus, 
the erection of the celebrated tower is generally as- 
cribed to Nimrod himself. Sir William Drummond*, 
indeed, contends that the scriptural tower was com- 
menced at Senn, the Kava: or Cenex of Xenophon, 
and that the tower of Belus was a subsequent and more 
modest structure, upon a different site, though the work 
of the same founder. In an architectural view, whe- 
ther the tower of Babel and that of Belus be one and 
the same, or not, is of no moment, because they are 
admitted to have been contemporary. Most authors, 
however, identify them. The cause of the foundation 
of the former tower is stated in Scripture to have been 
an intention to reach to heaven; perhaps a figurative 
expression, which seems to imply its use as an obser- 
vatory,—Belus being deemed the inventor of astro- 
nomyt; and the sky of Chaldea, at midnight, so 
cloudless, that the first rudiments of that science are 
said to have been derived from the shepherds, who lay 
gazing on the constellations.{ As to the confusion of 
tongues, it may imply that the people of the several 
provinces employed on the work did not understand 
each.other ; for the language of the natives of Aus- 
tralia, though they are evidently of the same race, is 
so diversified at the present day, that, within a compa- 
ratively short distance, one is just as unintelligible to 
the other as both are to an European. § 

(2.) Whether the Mujellibah or the Birs Nemroud be 
the remains of this tower is not to our purpose, the 
materials and construction of both being similar. Both 
the Mujellibah and Tull Akerkouf being in ruin, the 
following representation of that more perfect specimen 
of Babylonian pyramids, the Birs Nemroud, may be 
more satisfactory. 

If brick be the chief material, it is to be recollected 
that the situation of a people, and the nature of the 


* Origines, b.i. c. 12. + Plin. vi. 26. ¢ Mignan’s Chaldea, 85. 
§ Picture of Australia, 202. 
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materials within their reach, mostly influence their 
architecture. 

The Babylonian bricks are found to be of two kinds, 
the sun-dried and kiln-burnt. 


o 

NUN A 
a 
i, 


BIRS NEMROUD. 


In countries. where the sun is powerful, and it seldom 
rains, —in Chaldea not for eight months in the year, oc- 
casionally not for two years and a half together*, — the 
sun-dried bricks were sufficient for most purposes. 
The first walls of Mantinea wholly consisted of them, 
and they resisted warlike engines better than stone. 
They were still not proof against water+ ; but through 
elevated situation, or facings of burnt brick, and air- 
holes in the building, they were secured from deli- 
quescence.{ Analysis shows that they were composed 
of pure clay. Although only baked in the sun, they 
are so solid and compact as to ring, if placed on the 
edge and gently stricken by any metallic body.§ They 
were shaped in moulds, supposed of wood by captain 
Mignan, as appears from their having figures and in- 
scriptions ; and were beaten up with straw or rush to 
increase cohesion. Their dimensions are the same as 
those of the kiln-dried kind.|| It has been said that 

* Archeolog. xiv. 58, + Dodwell’s Greece, ii, 423—425, 


t Mignan, 207, &c, § Archzolog, xiv. 55. 
l| Mignan, 206. 209. 223. 
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they were limited to ordinary buildings; but existing 
remains show that they were used for the base and in- 
terior of the Mujellibah, Birs, and other grand fabrics, 
and that they were bound in their courses by layers of 
mortar and reeds. 

_ The kiln-burnt bricks were of far superior indu- 
ration. Such was their strength and tenacity, that they 
compose the piers and arches of a bridge mentioned by 
the prophet Baruch, and still remaining.* Some of 
them were varnished, and adorned with figures. They 
have been found disposed in mosaic, so as to form the 
figures of a cow, and sun, and moon. t The colour is 
a bright red, or pale yellow ; in the unburnt kind, that 
of stone. The sizes vary from twelve or thirteen inches 
long by three or four thick, to the largest known, which 
measure nineteen Inches three quarters square by three 
and a half thick, with the written characters along the 
edge, instead of being in an upright column on the face. 
Some of these bricks have been found of a cylindrical 
form, inclining to the barrel entasis. They are made of 
the very finest furnace-baked clay, and are inscribed 
with a small running hand alone. From the perforation 
of some through the centre or sides, they are presumed 
to have been worn as amulets or talismans. The spe- 
cimen engraved in captain Mignan’s work{ is nine inches 
in length by sixteen in circumference. 

At the Birs Nemroud are brown and black masses of 
brick-work, more or less changed into a vitrified state. 
Alberiti|| says, that there were persons who liked to 
have bricks “ vitro illitos” (coated wiih glass) ; and he 
mentions the proper kind of earth, as well as the pro- 
cess, which was similar to that of potters. These 
masses are, however, found on the summit of the piles, 
and were evidently vitrified by subsequent conflagration. 
Thus they resemble “vitrified forts,” which are 
thought to have been formed by the immense heaps of 
wood burned upon the tops of hills, in the ancient fire- 


* Mignan, 197. + Id. 188. t Id. 191. § P. 229. 
\| De Re edificat. 1. ii. c. 10. fol. xxvii, 
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worship ;—piles of such magnitude, that they were 
loftier than the hill; were visible at a distance of 1000 
stadia ; and heated the atmosphere to such a degree, 
that the spot could not be approached for several days. * 

The curiosity of these bricks, both sun-dried and 
kiln-burnt, is the inscription. ‘‘ The language” (says 
Mr. Rich) “may be safely pronounced to be Chaldee ; 
the system of letters an alphabetical, not a symbolical 
one; and each figure seen on the bricks a simple letter, 
and not a word or compound character.” Of these 
written characters there are three different styles, 
answering to our large hand, small text, and round 
hand. The two first are found on the bricks which 
measure from twelve to thirteen inches square by 
three and a half thick; the latter on other bricks, 
rather less than half that size, on the cylindrical tablets, 
and on tablets of the same material. ft It was certainly 
customary to inscribe astronomical observations on 
bricks and columns. The probability is, that all these 
inscriptions were of a talismanic character; for the 
faces, or inscribed parts, were always placed down- 
wards, so that the writing was never intended to be 
seen or read. Sometimes both the face and edge are 
inscribed — sometimes only the latter ; and this kind is 
the more rare and valuable of these bricks. Some of 
these bricks contain ten lines in an upright column, and 
many stamped across to the angles of the brick. § 

The next enquiry is the cement. The burnt bricks 
were laid in bitumen, but not exclusively so; for in 
some instances only a simple layer of mortar occurs ||, 
occasionally very thin. {1 The reAua of Herodotus is 
the clay cement still used ** ; and the same author says, 
that as fast as the earth was removed from a trench, it 
was converted into bricks, and baked in furnaces ; and 
that, when it was thus prepared, melted bitumen was 
used instead of mortar; and that between every thirtieth 


* Williams’s Geog. of Asia, 71. + Mignan, 225, 
t 1d. 175. 17, Td. 293, Id. 177. 
WT Id. 207, ax Id. 268. Dio. 179. 
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course of bricks there was inserted (tagcos xxAapov) 
a layer of reeds. The bitumen, annexed also upon 
occasion to sun-dried bricks, has been subjected to 
experiment, and proved to be the asphaltus of nature. * 
The lime appears to have been deemed most fit for the 
upper parts of a building. Captain Mignan, speaking of 
the Birs Nemroud+, says,—‘‘ ‘The bricks here are thir- 
teen inches long by four and one quarter thick, and are 
cemented together with a coarse layer of lime, upwards 
of an inch deep, with an impression only of matting or 
straw {, [supposed to have adhered to the brick while 
in a soft state]. They are not level, but slope gently 
from the north face towards the east, and from the east 
face towards the south, —a curious circumstance. Below 
this is a large, deep, square hole, through which the 
materials of the structure are very discernible, consist- 
ing principally of sun-dried bricks of similar dimen- 
sions as the kiln-baked.” 

“These appear to have been cemented together by 
mortar, and bruised reeds, or chopped straw, an inch in 
thickness ; and through this mass, holes measuring two 
feet in height by one in width seem to penetrate to the 
heart of the building. Bitumen, which is found at the 
base of most of the ruined structures, is likewise dis- 
cernible in this pile. None is to be found in the upper 
portion, —a circumstance which confirms a passage in 
Herodotus.” § 

The layer of reeds in the “ hanging gardens,” was 
mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, over which were 
two rows of bricks, closely cemented together by plaster. || 
Upon digging into the base of the Birs Nemroud, captain 
Mignan found it composed ‘ of coarse sun-dried bricks, 
fastened together by layers of mortar and reed. At the 
depth of fourteen feet, bitumen was observable.” In 


* Archzologia, xiv. 59. + P. 209. 

¢ “ The Egyptians are said to have used straw in the composition of 
their bricks ; but there is no appearance of any thing of the kind adhering 
to it.” — Analysis of a Babylonian Brick, Archelogia, xiv, 58. 

§ Ase reinxovre doay xdivbov, &c. quoted by Capt. Mignan, 210. 

|| Mignan, 181. q P. 206. 
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some instances, neither lime nor bitumen were used, only 
simple clay. Captain Mignan, a most minute investi- 
gator of these remains, speaks thus of El Hamir.*. “The 
foundation is composed of sun-dried brick, which ex- 
tends halfway up the pile, the remainder being furnace- 
burnt, of a coarse fabrication. This pyramidal ruin is 
crowned by a solid mass of masonry, the bricks of which 
were so soft, that pieces might easily be broken off; but 
those composing the interior were as firm and hard as 
at the Kasr, and rather larger..... The bricks are 
cemented together with a thick layer of clay; and between 
the courses of brick-work, at irregular distances, a layer 
of white substance is perceptible, varying from one 
quarter to an inch in thickness, not unlike burnt gyp- 
sum or the sulphate of lime. From the peculiarly 
mollified state of the bricks, I apprehend this white 
powder is nothing more than common earth, which has 
undergone this change by the influence of the air on 
the clay composing the bricks.” 

These white layers have been supposed to be remnants 
of reeds ; but as there are no discernible traces of vege- 
table substance, captain Mignan rejects the presumption, 
and proceeds to say, —“Throughout the ruins small square 
apertures similar to those at Birs Nemroud are observ- 
able, but neither lime nor bitumen can be seen adhering 
to the bricks, though large pieces of the latter substance 
are very abundant at the base of the mound.” 

The chief material of a circular mass of solid brick- 
work at the Mugellibah, and that which composes the 
ruin called Akerkouf, isa mixture of chopped straw,with 
slime used as cement, and regular layers of unbroken 
reeds between the horizontal courses of the bricks. 

At the brick columns of the Kasr and Athlah, the 
thinnest layer of cement imaginable holds the courses of 
brick-work so firmly and securely together, that captain 
Mignan found it utterly impossible to detach any of the 
bricks.+ 

As to the layers of reeds, Herodotus says that they 


me 1 p OU OL. + Mignan, 166. een kiss 
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were placed at every thirtieth course; but modern tra. 
vellers find them at every sixth, seventh, or eight course 
in Aggarkuf ; and at every course in some of the build- 
ings in Babylon.* 

The description of Babylon, by Herodotus, shows 
that it consisted of an exterior wall with turrets, and 
brazen gates, and a second wall within it of less width: 
houses of three and four stories, forming streets, strait. 
and parallel. Thetemple of Jupiter Belus, a square struc- 
ture within the enclosure, a solid tower, measuring a sta- 
dium both in width and depth; upon which tower was 
a second, then a third, then a fourth, and so on to the 
number of eight, the ascent being by a path on the out- 
side of the towers, with resting places midway, and the 
summit crowned by a large templet; a palace and citadel, 
both the same; and a bridge. To these Strabo, Diodorus; 
and Curtius add hanging gardens. 

The exterior wall included a whole province, but the 
height and breadth have been greatly exaggerated ;_ for 
the real height, perhaps, measured from the bottom of the 
ditch,was, according to Strabo, seventy-five feet, the thick- 
ness thirty-two. The base of a modern rampart faced 
with brick is about forty-eight feet, and the parapet alone 
eighteen feet, so that there is nothing extraordinary in 
these walls. Of the superstructure there are no remains, 
the adjacent inhabitants having carried off the materials 
for their own purposes. 

As to the houses, there was an interval between them 
and the walls; they were not contiguous (because, as 
presumed by Curtius {, danger from conflagration would 
be thus diminished), and occupied only a portion of the 
city, namely, ninety square stades. In 1817, lieutenant 
Hende, who was previously acquainted with Mr. Rich’s 
Memoir, visited Babylon; and the substance of his 
observations concerning the agreement between the 
superficial area of the ruins, and the square dimensions 
given by Curtius, is this : — 


* P, 139. + Dio. 179, 180. Pe VanCads 
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“* Mr. Rich gives two miles and 600 yards for the 
width, with about two miles and 1200 yards for the 
length of the space over which the ruins in general are 
found to.extend. As it may be conjectured that the 
river has encroached, this would complete the oblong 
nearly to a perfect square, and would occupy a space of 
ten miles 1280 yards, or very near eleven miles ; which, 
at eight stadia to the mile, would correspond within a 
mere trifle of the ninety stadia usually esteemed the 
circumference of the inner space that was built up, as 
described by Quintus Curtius.”* 

Of the houses, no remains are particularised. Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus says that the earliest houses 
were towers; and Diodorus gives great elevation to 
those of Egypt. Sir William Drummond t makes a 
house the probable Chaldaic hieroglyph of 4, B. It is 
square, of two stories, with a door in the centre, and 
three windows on the first floor; and resembles the 
tower houses of Thebes, and those, like church towers 
without buttresses, which are represented in Belzoni’s 
plate of the city of Bacchus. Such may be presumed 
was the fashion of the Babylonian dwellings. 


The tower of Belus, Conical structures and staged 
pyramids are well-known in the ancient architecture of 
Asia. Ecbatana was built on a conical hill, and con- 


* Pratt’s Q, Cur, 2d edit. pref. 10. + Origines, ii, 343. 
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sisted of seven diminishing circular platforms, each dis-« 
tinguished by the colour of its wall; and Mr. Taylor 
thinks that the description of the New Jerusalem* 
may mean a quadrangular pyramid of twelve stages ; 
because no incongruity will then be implied in the 
measurement, which affirms that the length, breadth, 
and height of the city are equal.t Diodorus says, that 
by the advantage of the great height, the Chaldean as- 
trologers exactly observed the rising and setting of the 
stars. { Such towers seem to have accompanied ancient 
cities ; for, besides the Birs Nemroud, there are others 
yet remaining at Tull Akerkouf, and El Hamir.§ The- 
situation and greater magnitude of the Mugellibah 
render that far more probably the ruin of the tower of 
Belus, than the Birs Nemroud ; and under this assump- 
tion, some idea of its grandeur and elevation may be 
formed from the following statement : — 

“Strabo says, that the sepuichre of Belus was a 
pyramid of one stadium in height, whose base was a 
square of like dimensions, and that it was ruined by 
Xerxes. That it was exceeding lofty may be conceived 
by the mode of expression of those who describe it ; 
and if it be admitted that the whole fabric was a 
stadium in height, as Strabo says, and as appears 
probable, even this measure, which is about 500 feet, 
must be allowed to be a vast height for so bulky a 
structure raised by the hands of man; for it is about 
twenty feet higher than the great pyramid of Memphis, 
and would exceed the loftiest pile in Great Britain 
(Salisbury steeple) by 100 feet. But as the base of the 
great pyramid is about 700 feet square, or nearly half 
as large again as that of the tower of Belus, the solid 
contents of the pyramid must have been much greater. 
The tower, from its having a narrower base, would ap- 
pear much more than twenty feet higher than the pyra- 
mid.” Hence it may be inferred, that the uppermost 
stories consisted more of masonry than earth ; but the 


* Revel. xxi. 10—21. + Taylor’s Herodotus, 725, 
$~ Apud Mignan, 127. § Id. 106. 120. 
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lower, chiefly of earth, which was retained in its place 
by a vast wall of sun-dried bricks, the outer part or 
facing of which was composed of such as had under- 
gone the operation of fire. Strabo says, that the sides 
of the tower were of burnt bricks.* Near the summit 
is a niche, called by the natives serdaub, a word signi- 
fying a cellar or vaulted cellar. Captain Mignan found, 
by excavation, an earthen sarcophagus, and various 
urns of the same material; so that, like the pyramids, 
it was a mausoleum.+ 

That there was on the summit an observatory, where 
the Chaldeans attentively observed the rising and setting 
of the sun, is noted by Diodorus}; for Babylon is 
seated in a plain, and when a Chaldean observed the 
horoscope of any nativity, he sat in the night-time on 
some high promontory, or lofty observatory, contem- 
plating the stars ; while another sat by the woman till 
she was delivered. Upon parturition, it was signified 
to the person on the promontory or observatory, who 
noticed the sign then rising for the horoscope ; but in 
the day he attended to the ascendants and  sun’s 
motion.§ 

Another of the works of Belus was, according to 
-Ammianus Marcellinus ||, the citadel or palace ; but, 
according to Diodorus], it was the work of Semiramis, 
who added another on the opposite side of the river, and 
connected both by a bridge. It consisted of three en- 
closures, the walls being made of well-burnt bricks: the 
outer wall was sixty furlongs, seven miles and a half in 
compass ; the second within, of a round form, was of 
bricks, upon which were pourtrayed, before burning, all 
sorts of living creatures, drawn from life, and skilfully 
_ Yepresented in various colours. This was in circuit 
forty furlongs, 300 bricks thick, in height, (as Ctesias 
Says, fifty orgyas, or one hundred yards,) upon which 
were turrets 140 yards high (a palpable exaggeration). 


* Mignan, 155. + Id. 168. 170. # 1..2 9. 
§ Townley’s Maimonides, 128. from Stanly’s Chaldaick Philosophy. 
|| L. xxiii, Hist. Aug, ii. 418 ed. Sylburg. { B. ii. c. 3. 
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The third and inner wall, immediately surrounding the 
palace, was thirty furlongs in compass. It far sur- 
mounted the middle wall both in height and thickness : 
on this wall and its towers were represented all sorts of 
animals. To this palace, likewise, Semiramis added 
three gates, under which were apartments of brass for 
entertainments, into which passages were opened by a 
certain engine. [A portcullis and windlass, Q. ? ] 

The other palace, on the eastern or opposite side of the 
river, was far inferior, the outer wall being only thirty 
furlongs in compass. The river having been turned aside 
into a reservoir, Semiramis built a tunnel across the old 
bed, for the purpose of communication between the two 
palaces, and then turned the stream again into the old 
channel. At each end of the tunnel she put brazen 
gates. 

Captain Mignan is confident that the enormous pile, 
called by the natives ‘‘ Al Kasr, or the palace,” which 
rises seventy feet above the level of the plain, is the 
ruin of the great western palace. These remains con- 
sist of a group of round towers, varying in size, very 
close together, and so assimilating some of our own 
castles, that they might be mistaken for the ruins of 
one, were it not known from a Macedonian coin, pub- 
lished by Dr. Clarke, that walls and round towers are 
extremely ancient. Instead of columns there were 
brick piers, from sixteen to eighteen feet high, and nine 
thick. The Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions are 
traced upon the bricks; and glazed pottery, earthen 
vessels, engraved marbles, a statue large as life ; var- 
nished bricks, with the figures of a lion, sun, moon, 
&c.; and calcarious sandstone glazed with brown ena- 
mel, have been found, in confirmation of the statements 
of the prophet Ezekiel*, and Diodorus. As to the 
brazen chambers, and brazen gates, both are confirmed 
by ancient remains, viz. the treasury of Atreus at My- 
cene, and the metallurgic eminence of the Chaldeans. 

Annexed to this palace were the famous jpensile 


* xxiii, 14, 15. 
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gardens, or terraces, formed by rows of piers, upon 
which were placed large flat stones; over them a layer 
of reeds mixed with a great quantity of bitumen ; above 
which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented to- 
gether by plaster. Thick sheets of lead, again, covered 
these; and over all was laid the mould of the garden, 
so deep that it would admit the largest trees to take 
root and grow. In the upper terraces there was an 
aqueduct or engine, whereby water was drawn up out 
of the river. These terraces were raised by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to gratify his queen Amyctis. 

In a subterranean passage, captain Mignan* dis- 
covered a granite slab, fifteen feet long and five feet 
and a half wide, the surface of which exhibited bitu- 
men, with an impression of woven matting or straw, 
apparently laid on in a perfect unbroken state; and 
this discovery seems to identify the site of the pensile 
gardens. 

Such are the remains of ancient Babylon, which, as 
being the oldest city in the world, it was fit to treat 
diffusely. To this city we may trace the earliest known 
origin of pyramids, walls and gates of towns, towers, 
turrets, bridges, brazen chambers, sphinxes, colossal 
lions, bricks, and stone-work (the latter very partially), 
and various minor forms and materials of building, but 
no columns, epistyles, or other indicia of scientific ar- 
chitecture. 

It has been before observed, that the materials of a 
country influence its architecture; and the style in 
which stone was chiefly used, because it was more con- 
venient, is the next progressive state. 

The Pheenicians were the people who rose to power 
next after the Assyrians ; and we know that Solomon 
brought from the former country the architects who 
erected his temple and palace. There are reasons for 
thinking that the ancestors of these architects were the 
Cyclopes, by whom the earliest authenticated fabrics in 
stone were erected ; for the assumed precedence of India, 
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Egypt, or Persia, is very questionable. It is certain 
that Moses sent out spies to explore Canaan, and inform 
him what cities the inhabitants lived in, ‘‘ whether in 
tents or in strong holds;” and that they brought him 
back word that Hebron (not the modern town, but one 
upon a mountain) was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt (of which hereafter) ; that the cities were walled 
and very great ; and that they saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which came of the giants.* Now, it is well known 
that men of large stature were called by the ancients Cy- 
clopes ; and that Pezron considers them to have been the 
giants of the Septuagint.+ The derivative from the 
single round eye{ is doubted, because it is said by some 
to have been a corruption for cheslubes, cheklelubes, a 
name given to them from the Pheenician chek, a bay, 
and Lilybeum.§ In confirmation of this etymon, it is 
to be remembered, that, like Virgil, in the story of 
Polyphemus, Cicero|| states them to have frequented 
bays and promontories to entrap and plunder unfortunate 
mariners ; and that Euripides makes them homicides. | 
Homer, who first mentions them, says that they inha- 
bited caverns on the summits of hills, and were a@epicros, 
lawless, through living in the patriarchal manner of de- 
spotic family government, and through being advanced 
to the agricultural stage of society. In confirmation of 
Homer, it so happens, that the Jews were the first who 
introduced agriculture into the land of Canaan, and that 
the natives, expelled by Joshua, emigrated to Argolis 
and Mycene in the twelfth century B.C. As to mak- 
ing them Celts, it is contradicted by certain old authors, 
who say that the Celte were so denominated from Cel- 
tus, son of Polyphemus, the most memorable of the 
race.** Of their gigantic figure, mythologically exagge- 
rated, some idea may be formed from the figures, 
twenty-five feet high, backed against pilasters, at the 
temple at Agrigentum, commonly called the Temple of 


* Numb. c. xili. + Encyc. of Antig. i, 2. 

t Kozros and arp. 

4 Valpy’s fundamental words of the Greek language, p. 154. n. 8 
|| In Verrem, 1. v: 1 Kuxzrwrts avdgoxrovor, in Cyclope, 
** Natall’s Cornib. Mytholog. 987. 
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the Giants*, and intended apparently to represent these 
Cyclopes, or mythological Titans. The Anakims of 
Scripture, too, like the Cyclopes, were a fierce and bar- 
barous people of gigantic stature, who (as Homer says 
of the latter) inherited the mountains. If it be thought 
that the Cyclopean masonry was borrowed from Egypt, 
it should be remembered, that only the Babylonian style 
of building with bricks is mentioned by Moses, and that 
another portion of the Canaanites, expelled by Joshua, 
are the Hycsos, or Phcenician shepherds, who conquered 
that country. From all these coincidences, it may be 
fairly assumed that the Canaanites or Phoenicians ex- 
pelled by Joshua, were, as believed by Pezron and Dr. 
Clarke, the giants of the Septuagint, the Cyclopes of 
the Greeks, and the Phcenicians of Euripides. 

The two best authenticated and most remarkable spe- 
cimens of the Cyclopean style are Tyrins and Mycene, 
which last town, Euripides says, was built in the Phoenician 
method. These are both ancient fortresses, and origin- 
ated in insecurity ; for in the Elian territory, which had 
a peculiar sanctity annexed to it, there are few or no re- 
mains of military architecture.t The Cyclopean style 
(properly so called) appertains only to these two cities ; 
and is chiefly characterised by huge stones, of which the 
interstices are filled with those which are smaller, as in 
the following specimen. The polygonal style, where 


* Stuart’s Athens, new edit. vol. 4. + Leake’s Morea, ii. 14. 180. 
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large stones are made to fit into each other, is of later 
date.* 

The reason why the stones were of such enormous 
size is, that both mining and battering by engines might 
be successfully resisted. The subjection of the climate 
of Greece to earthquakes was another motive. 

Pausanias says that the Cyclopes built Tyrins for 
Pretus. Euripides says, that Mycene was the city of 
Perseus.t The era of Pretus is placed by our eminent 
travellers on or about the year 1379 B. C., but professed 
chronologists attribute his reign to the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries, nearly 400 years after the first date, 
and about 100 before the Trojan war. 

The general form of Tyrins is that of a shoe. The 
interior is divided into a lower and upper level. The 
latter is guarded by an additional but smaller work, and 
terminates in some curious arched galleries. The walls 
have in places a receding outline, and outworks were 
placed before the gates. 

The plan will best explain the form. The site is an 
oblong rocky hill, about 250 yards long, the breadth 
from 40 to 80; but the citadel, not following the sinuosi- 
ties of the ground, is stated to be only 220 yards by 60, 
The rock rises from the plain only from 20 to 50 feet. 
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PLAN OF TYRINS. 


The walls in the highest part are now but forty-three 


* Stuart’s Athens, new edit, vol. iv. p. 26. t Mycene. t Ibid. 
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feet ; they are supposed to have been originally sixty. 
Their general thickness is from twenty-one to twenty- 
five feet. Some later repairs are detected by hewn and 
even rectangular stones, but the finest specimens of the 
original work are near the remains of the eastern gate, 
where the ramp is supported by a wall of the same kind 
leading up to the gate. The principal entrance colonet 
Leake supposes to have been on the southern side, adja- 
cent to the south-eastern angle of the fortress, where a 
sloping approach from the plain is still to be seen, 
leading to an opening in the walls. 

In the interior of the fortress two divisions will be 
found, with an intermediate platform, which may have 
served for the defence of the upper citadel against an 
enemy in possession of the lower. 

The entrances are all placed in such a manner that 
they could be commanded even before they were carried ; 
and afterwards, the receding form of the outline in the 
intermediate platform shows that the assailing enemy 
could be attacked, upon passing the outer gate, both in 
front and flank. The great curiosity is the Galleries. 
These consist of narrow passages in the Gothic style, 
formed of immense pieces of rock projecting over each 
Other, and chipped away into the form of the vault 
described. They are formed in the body of the wall ; 
and as colonel Leake is professionally the best judge of 
such subjects, and as the main use of archeology is to 
furnish precedents of good or bad examples, it is neces- 
sary for the purpose of uniting instruction with enter- 
tainment, that the remarks of this excellent writer 
should be given in his own words. ‘“ There were gal- 
leries in the body of the wall of the following singular 
construction: — In the eastern wall, where they are better 
_ preserved, there are two parallel passages, of which the 
outer has six recesses or niches in the exterior wall. 
These niches were probably intended to serve for the 
protracted defence, and the galleries for covered commu- 
nications leading to towers or places of arms at the ex- 
tremity of them. One of these places of arms still 
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exists at the south-west angle of the fortress; and there 
may have been others on either side of the great south- 
ern entrance. 
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““The passage which led directly from the southern 
entrance, between the upper enclosure and the eastern 
wall, unto the lower division of the fortress, was about 
twelve feet broad. But midway there still exists an 
immense door-post, with a hole in it for a bolt, show- 
ing that the passage might be closed up occasionally. 
In these various contrivances for the progressive de- 
fence of the interior we found a great resemblance not 
only to Mycene, which was built by the same school of 
engineers, but to several other Grecian fortresses of 
remote antiquity. A deficiency of flank defence is 
another point in which we find that Tyrins resembled 
this fortress. It is only on the western side towards 
the south that this essential mode of protection seems 
to have been provided. On this side, besides the place 
of arms at the south-west angle, there are the found- 
ations of another, of semicircuiar form, projecting 
from the wall; and further on, a recess in the wall, 
which serves in aid of the semicircular bastion in cover- 
ing the approach to the postern of the lower enclosure. 
There is some appearance of a wall of separation di- 
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viding the highest part of all from that next to the 
southern entrance, thus forming four interior divisions 
besides the passage.” * 

This fortress was small; and the cause seems to have 
been, that it was, until the return of the Heraclide, 
dependent upon Mycene, and could not conveniently 
have been made larger, because, there being neither 
flanking towers nor salient angles, escalade could not 
be opposed but by manning the walls; and a larger 
extent might have required too numerous a garrison. 
The early engineers seem, however, to have well pro- 
vided for the defence of the interior by an intricacy of 
enclosurest, and to have deemed defence of the ap- 
proaches of the gates a substitute for towers. Thus the 
assailants must, as Homer circumstantially insinuates 
by his battles wnder the walls of Troy, have had very 
severe fighting before they could attack them, while the 
_ Yeserve of the garrison was secured within the fortress. 
Indeed, it is evident from Homer, that these citadels 
were, under the humble means of the age, very con. 
siderable obstacles to besiegers. 

The next important Cyclopean relic is Mycene, 
which Pausanias says was built by the architects of 
Tyrins, and, notwithstanding its remote date, is far less 
changed than any place in Greece. It is, in architec- 
tural character, utterly dissimilar to other Hellenic 
-Yemains; for in these we find nothing resembling the 
lions, or the columns before the gate of the great trea 
_ Sury. Every thing left at Mycene dates from the 
heroic ages. It was destroyed by the Argives in the 
year 468 B.C.+ 

The plan of the Acropolis shows that it occupied 
the summit of a hill, and was divided into an inner 
and outer compartment. The most perfect of the 
remains are the gate of the lions, and the treasury of 
Atreus. 


In these old fortresses, the approaches of the gates 


* Leake’s Morea, ii. 352, F Id. 886. t Id. 369—386. 
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were substitutes for towers; and the defence of the 
interior consisted in numerous enclosures, and intricacy 
of communication.* This gate of the lionst led into 
the lower Acropolis, which was separated from the 
upper by a wall parallel to the outer southern wall, 
and which appears to have had its communication with 
the upper Acropolis at the further extremity from the 
gate of the lions, evidently with the view of increas- 
ing the length and difficulty of the approach to the 
summit ; and it is noticeable, that a round court, between 
two gates, as a means of cooping up assailants, who 
had carried the first, occurs at Messene, a city of a sub- 
sequent era. Dr. Clarke presumes that the recess was 
also used for a court of judicature, and market. The 
genuine character of Cyclopean masonry, properly so 
called, consists of huge masses of rock, the interstices 
being filled with small stones; the succeeding styles 
not being Cyclopean, although erroneously classed with 
it, and of later date.{ The stones here appear to have 
been more cubed than those of Tyrins. The back part 
of this gate exhibits two styles of construction, differing 
totally from each other. That side which is towards 
the plain of Argos is of the rough Cyclopean; while the . 
other side is regularly constructed, like the front of the 
gate, and the two lateral walls which diverge from it. 
It would appear that the gate had been made some time 
after the original Cyclopean structure: but, says Mr. 
Dodwell§, ‘‘I hazard this only as a probable con- 
jecture, without presuming to decide whether the regu- 
lar, as well as the irregular or polygonal construction 
were not sometimes employed at the same period :” 
but as the walls are mostly composed of the second 
style of well-joined polygons, although the rough con- 
struction is occasionally seen, and the outer enclosure, 
or walls of the city, were apparently less ancient than 
those of the fortresses, and supposed to be the works of 


x Leake, ii. 386. + See vignette on title page. 
+ Stuart’s Athens, new edit. vol. iv. p. 26. art. Mycene. 
§ Greece, ii. 240. et seq. 
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the Argives themselves, not the Cyclopes*, it may be 
affirmed that these changes were repairs only. 

The figures of the lions are deemed by sir William 
Gell to resemble the Egyptian style, and to be a monu- 
ment of the heroic ages. Sculpture is an art of more 
recent date than architecture, as ornament is of con- 
venience. All the travellers give to the figures of 
the lions an Egyptian character, and observe, that they 
have not the tails of those animals, —a feature observable 
in Persepolitan representations ; and sir William Gell 
and Mr. Dodwell admit that the Egyptian colonists 
might have executed them. It is certain that a portion 
of the natives, expelled by Joshua, did establish them- 
selves in Egypt, as well as in Argolis; and that if the 
opinion before given, that these Cyclopes were Pheeni- 
cians, and the giants of the Septuagint, both styles may 
be ascribed, as by Pausanias, to the same people, 
namely, the Phoenicians. It is not that any hypothe- 
tical predilection is shown for that nation ; it is only 
certain that, next to the Babylonians, that nation is 
recorded as the most eminent in arts and sciences, in 
the oldest book in the world, the Bible, and that the 
records of India and Egypt are apocryphal and fabu- 
lous. It is historically affirmed, that the Phoenicians or 
Canaanites were the first who instituted an order of 
architecture t: and Sammes{ finds the Cyclopean style 
in Cornwall; for he says, “I will only mention one 
thing in this peninsula, which seems to me exactly to 
preserve its Phoenician name (arith, a lake), and that is 
a fortification of stones only, without any cement or 
mortar, lying as upon the lake Leopole,—a fortification 
after the manner of the Britons, as Tacitus describes 
them, rudes et informes Saxorum compages ; which 
_ was the way of the eastern nations, as the Scriptures 
themselves inform us.” To resume: sculpture was also 
a marketable commodity among the Phoenicians; and 
the earliest specimens of metallurgy are the lions found 


* Gell’s Argolis, 40—42. + Bromley’s Arts, i. 181. 
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Yn the ruins of Babylon. As Mr. Dodwell* observes, 
that these sculptures are probably the most ancient in 
Greece, and resemble those which are depicted in the 
most ancient ceramic vases found in Greece; and that 
one of the lions, which is before the arsenal at Venice, 
and which was brought from Athens; and another, 
which still remains near Cape Zoster, in Attica; and 
others, which are represented in the Perugian bronzes, 
are of the same form ; it may be deemed importantly 
illustrative to give sir William Gell’s minute descrip- 
tion of them. ‘“‘ This gatet is mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, who says, some part of the circuit of the walls 
of Mycene remains, as well as a gate over which are 
lions. They are said to be the work of the Cyclopes, 
who built the walls of Tyrins for Pretus. This gate 
is situated at the end of a recess, about fifty feet deep, 
commanded by projections of the wall, which, in this 
part, is composed of rough blocks of squared stones ; 
but they are often placed exactly above one another, so 
that the joints of three or four courses are precisely in 
one perpendicular line, which gives a strange and bar- 
barous appearance to the whole. The architrave con- 
sists of a single stone, fifteen feet long, four feet four 
inches high ; the triangular stone, on which the lions 
are sculptured, is eleven feet six inches long, nine feet 
eight inches high, and two feet in thickness. The 
sockets, about three inches in diameter, which served 
for the insertion of the pivots on which the gates 
turned, are visible in the lower surface of the archi- 
trave.” Sir William is of opinion that the gates 
folded, and were secured by bars: but it is more pro- 
bable, that, according to the very ancient fashion, they 
consisted of one piece, which turned upon central pi- 
vots ; so that, upon entrance, one side of the door 
turned outwards, and the other within. He also thinks, 
that as the Cyclopes were worshippers of the sun, fire, 
and Vulcan ; and as Cambyses introduced artists from 
Egypt to adorn his palace of Persepolis, that the lion, 


* Greece, ii, 239, 240. ¢ Corinthiaca, p. 59, Gell, 35. 
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being the symbol of Mithras, the ball of the sun, the 
spirals of water, and the triangle,—a mysterious Egyptian 
figure, — that the lions had an allegorical meaning, and 
might be the national symbols.* Mr. Hughest, how- 
ever, believes that they merely designated a watch or 
guard: for such is the reason given by Valerian, for 
the appearance of lions over the identical gate in ques. 
tion ; and Homer observes, that, for the same cause, 
images of dogs, in silver and gold, adorned the thresh- 
old of the palace of Antinous. 

Colonel Leake { supposes that the entrance or recess 
was a place of arms, and not a mere wall; especially as 
it commanded the right, or unshielded, side of those 
who approached. 
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TREASURY OF ATREUS. 


The treasury of Atreus is a building shaped, as in 
the cut, like a beehive, and was lined within with brass 
plates, of which the fastening nails remain. The vault 
is formed of horizontal courses, projecting beyond each 
other as they advance in height §, and the top sur- 
mounted by a large stone, which, it appears from 
Livy ||, was superimposed by an engine. It is remark- 
able that the construction of this building is exactly 

* Argolis, 35—40, + Travels, i. 230. + Morea, ii. 370. 
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similar to that of our ancient church spires, with this 
exception, that the stones, when laid horizontally in a 
circle, were not cut to fit, but had the gaping interstices 
filled with small stones; one of the criteria of pure 
Cyclopean masonry.* Mr. Dodwell says, that the lin- 
tel of the door-way must have weighed about one hun- 
dred and thirty-three tons ; with which no masses can 
be compared except those of Egypt and Balbec. Sir 
Wiilliam Gell observes, that this is perhaps the only 
gateway where the antepagments do not consist of se- - 
parate and appropriate stones, but are merely the com- 
mon blocks of the wall, cut into three receding faces. 
It has been thought never, like the temples of Egypt, 
to have had a door, only a curtain: but this opinion is 
rejected ; and the artists who have restored the ancient 
form have given to it an open-work iron gate, orna- 
mented in the same manner as the other parts, and 
similar to the iron grating that appears to have 
parted off the pronaos and posticum from the pe- 
ristyle in the antique temples.+ Over the door is a 
triangular aperture, as in the gate of the lions: and ac- 
cording to the restored plate, the door-case was orna- 
mented with columns and an architrave. Fragments 
of these still exist. The mouldings consist chiefly of 
scroll work ; and the shafts of the columns are wrought 
all over in the same manner, disposed in zigzag within 
a border, but not intelligible by verbal description. 
Sir William Gell says that the leaves, which are the 
lowest ornament, are exactly similar to those represented 
by Norden in his view of the palace of Memnon. 
This treasury was a souterrain ; and so were those of 
Sardanapalus.§ Similar fabrics existed at Orchomenos, 
and in different parts of Sicily. They are also con- 
sidered to have been temples, tombs, and prisons; in 
the latter acceptation, from the interior lining of brass 
plates to illustrate the fable of Danaé.|| Souterrains with 
* Leake, ii. 378. + Stuart’s Athens, new edit, vol. iv. p, 32, 
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dome tops, also called treasuries, occur at Mycene: 
but as Homer says that the Cyclopes 


“TEAwY opewy vaigot Kapnva, 
Ev omeoos yAagupoiot, Od. ix. 


1, e. inhabit the tops of high mountains, in hollow caverns, — 


and that the word ydadusos is derived from yiabu, 
which signifies to engrave or to carve, as well as to ex- 
cavate; it may be doubted whether these supposed trea- 
suries were not Cyclopean dwellings. 

Of this architecture, colonel Leake gives the follow- 
ing account.*—“ The ruins of Mycene being anterior to 
the time of Homer, contain specimens of an architec- 
ture very different from the Doric. The artists of those 
times were chiefly engaged in the construction of trea- 
suries, not of temples, which afterwards served for the 
same purpose as the former. Another fact, deducible 
from the ruins of Mycene, as well as from the descrip- 
tion left by Pausanias, and other authors, of the Greek 
buildings of those times, is that the early colonies of 
Egypt, although they introduced some of the mythology 
of that country, did not transplant its arts in any great 
degree: for there is nothing at Mycene bearing any 
resemblance to the monuments of Egypt; nor, indeed, 
have the temples of Greece any similarity to those of 
Egypt, beyond the existence of columns, which are so 
natural an invention, that they are found in the huts or 
caves of similar climates in every part of the world, and 
in the course of improvement have become the principal 
omaments of sacred buildings in the most distant 
countries.” 

It has been before observed, that the proper criterion 
of Cyclopean masonry, — in truth, the only style apper- 
taining to those builders, —is that which consists of huge 
masses of rock, the interstices being filled with small 
stones. These small stones, too, as in almost all the 
very early fortifications of Greece, formed the found- 
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ation ; so that there appears to have been no fear of 
mining. At Tyrins, sir William Gell noticed the re- 
mains of a solid tower, commanding the road, which 
passed under it; and in one part of the wall of the 
citadel at Mycene, something like a tower is visible, 
which being perpendicular, while the curtain inclines a 
little inward from its base, there remains a projection 
at the top sufficient to enable an archer to defend the 
wall below.* The Tyrinthian style is deemed older 
than that of Mycene ; because in the latter the stones 
are more squared and adapted to each other. Stone 
squarers are mentioned in holy writ as a branch of the 
masonic profession +, and there also will be found most 
of the tools now used ; the compass, plane, line, saw for 
stones, rule, hammers, and possibly others. There were 
also machines, as cranes, and wheels andaxles ; but such 
enormous masses as those used in the Cyclopean build- 
ings could not have been raised by any other apparent 
means than rollers and artificial causeways, the stone 
being drawn upwards by means of capstans and levers. 
Herodotus adds wedges; and ancient authorities men- 
tion all these methods. + 

Before proceeding to the next style in Greece, the 
architecture in Egypt and India (a similar style), and 
Persia, must be noticed. ‘That there is an evident as- 
similation between the styles of India and Egypt is 
attested by a very curious circumstance. ‘The Sepoys 
in the army of sir David Baird, who was sent to 
assist lord Hutchinson in the reduction of Egypt, 
were so struck with the resemblance of the ancient 
temples, that they went there to perforin their religious 
rites. How ancient the style of either may be, it is 
impossible to say. It has, indeed, been recently affirmed, 
that there exist monuments which take date so early as 
2000 years before the commencement of our era; and 
these showing that the arts were not in their infancy, 
but recovering after a disastrous epoch. Now, Abra- 


* Gell’s Argolis. + 1 Kings, v. 18. 
3 Encye, of Antiq. 16, 17. § For. Rev, No. x. p. 541. 
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ham’s arrival in Egypt is the first time that country is 
mentioned in authentic history ; for it is known that 
the fifteen dynasties before that patriarch, which Jose- 
phus, Africanus, and Eusebius borrowed from Manetho, 
are commentitious. If the years be counted, the begin- 
ning of them ascends to 1735 years before the birth of 
Adam.* Acccording to Herodotus, Egypt was origin. 
ally governed by eight gods, to whom succeeded twelve 
other gods, who commenced their reigns 17,571 years 
before the Christian era! Such an absurdity can only 
be reconciled by one circumstance, viz. that according 
to Diodorus, Plutarch, and Pliny +, the ancient Egyp. 
tian year consisted of only one month, and that accord- 
ingly they have mentioned kings who lived 1000 years. 
If the former number he divided by twelve, asthe number 
of months in a solar year, the era will be only 1464 years 
B.C.; and, by the same means, the longevity as to 
persons, of 1000 years, is reduced to eighty-three. 
This calculation, which is suggested by Pliny, brings 
the era four centuries more recent than the arrival of 
Abraham (anno 1916 B.C.) ; in whose era it has been 
presumed that there were no mighty empires upon 
earth, as no family had had time to increase in a degree 
equal to the population of any one large city in England. 
Lastly, sir William Drummond { shows, (1.) That all 
the fables alluded to were falsifications of the Egyptian 
priests, no two of whom told the same story of their 
national history. (2.) That names, though really taken 
from ancient monuments, do not settle chronological 
questions, or can with certainty be appropriated to 
kings. (3.) That Petavius gave up as hopeless the 
impracticable task of settling the Egyptian chronology. 
(4.) That the era of Sesostris cannot be ascertained ; 
aud, (5.) That there is nothing approaching to cer- 
tainty before the time of Psammetichus the First, in 
the seventh century B. C., and 200 years later than 
x Justin, Li. ci. 0.5. Delphin edit. 


+ Plin. vii. 48. Diod.1.i, Plut. in Numa. 
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Cheops, to whom Herodotus ascribes the erection of the 
first pyramid. 

Under these difficulties, it is fit to adhere only to 
matters which seem to be unquestionable. One is, that 
what has been denominated the ancient history of 
Egypt cannot be authoritative ; the other, that towns 
could not have been founded, in all such parts of 
Egypt as were subject to the rise of the Nile, before 
there had been superstructions or podia made above the 
level of the inundation. Accordingly, we find that all 
the ancient towns to which the inundation extended 
were built upon artificial elevations *; and such an 
elevation, whether natural, or a work of art, is conspi- 
cuous near Cairo in the present day; the old town 
having been erected upon or near the ruins of the 
Egyptian Babylon, by Amrou the Saracen, when he 
had destroyed Memphis, a town founded, as affirmed, 
by Cambyses.t Alberti writes thus : — “ The Ethio- 
pians, according to Herodotus, when they seized Egypt, 
killed none of the conquered ; but employed them in 
raising heaps of earth at the towns which they used 
to inhabit. Hence they say that cities were founded 
in Egypt.{ These artificial substructions were com- 
posed, some authors say, of burnt bricks, or, according 
to sir William Drummond, of rubble, surrounded with 
enclosures, built of bricks, about one foot long by eight 
inches thick, and as many deep ; precisely of the same 
materials as those now made in Egypt, but very dif- 
ferent from ours.§ Pliny gives us the statement of 
some old writers, who say, that in the construction of 
the pyramids causeways were raised of bricks, made of 
mud, which, upon completion of the work, were dis- 
tributed among the private houses.|| A pyramid at 
Saccarah is built of brick and chopped straw. AJl these 
premises are substantially confirmed by the labours of 
the Israelites in the time of Moses, about 1600 years 
before the commencement of our era. 


% Denon. ii. clvii. ed, Londres, + Id. Append. xcvi. 
+ De Re edific. fol. i. a, § Id, xxxvi, 12, 
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It is to be repeated, that nothing authentic can be 
said concerning Egypt in remote periods, except that 
which the Scripture affords. Zoan is stated to have 
been built seven years after Hebron; and as Sarah 
died at Hebron, it must have been founded at least 
2000 years before our era. The site of Zoan has been 
placed by an old author at Memphis; by Dr. Clarke at 
Sel Hajar, or Sais or Sin; but, as the Hebrew T'soan 
is the Coptic Djane, there is little doubt~but that it 
was the subsequent Janis, of which considerable ruins 
are still seen near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, and 
on the borders of the lake of Menzaleh.* It was a vast 
city, built upon an artificial elevation, and upon the 
ruins was founded a Roman town, called Tennys. It was 
certainly coexistent with the Pharaohs; and intermixed 
with remains of monuments of more recent era, are ex- 
cavated those which are also found at Babylon, namely, 
immense masses of bricks, porcelain, pottery, and glass 
of all colours. ‘+ Denon’s plate of the ruins shows obelisks, 
blocks, trunks of statues, and other works in granite, 
which appear to have been brought there from Upper 
Egypt. 

These first and ancient cities were deserted by their 
inhabitants, many of them in the time of Cambyses. 
The mounds and enclosures fell into ruin, and the con- 
sequent irruption of the Nile has obscured the traces of 
them. { 

It is not probable that there originally existed, in 
these ancient primary cities, any traces of columns, epi- 
styles, or other indicia of scientific architecture, because 
none are to be found at Babylon. The very curious 
courses in which the bricks are laid in the E/ Roumyleit 
of Cairo§ are likely to assimilate the construction of 
the walls ; and the city of Bacchus, engraved by Belzoni, 
the general character of the place. Sais, near Salhaggar 
(the S’el Hajar of Dr. Clarke), an undoubted palace of 


* Sir Will. Drummond, 22. 303. Denon, Appendix, ii, clvii. 
t Sir Will. Drummond, ii, 21. ‘ pene 
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the old Egyptian kings, mentioned by Herodotus, is 
also of very great extent, but has only, says one tra- 
veller*, “‘ a few mutilated statues and fragments of gra- . 
nite, and a circuit of enormous mounds, to distinguish 
the site of this once proud metropolis ;” and Dr. Clarke 
adds, “foundations of a vast edifice, forming a qua- 
drangular enclosure, the area of which was a high mound 
of earth, supporting the ruins of some building; the 
whole corresponding very accurately with the account T 
of Sais given by Herodotus.” 

This “father of history” visited Egypt only fifty.. 
five years after the death of Cambyses; and in state- 
ments which do not imply fabrication of the priests, 
much attention is due to him. The first of the Egyp- 
tian kings, Menes, is said by him to have founded 
Memphis, and erected there the celebrated temple of 
Vulcan, more than 2000 years before our era.{ But 
Menes is a fictitious personage ; the term implying only 
the sun or Osiris.§ Hermopolis, unquestionably very 
ancient, and anterior to Thebes, is stated to have been 
built by Ishmun, son of Misraim, son of Ham, son of 
Noah; but although there is no reason to dispute the first 
occupation of Egypt by Misraim ||, Eshmon or Ishmun 
only means the fire of the sun, and was a Pheenician 
deity.q Elephantina isundoubtedly very ancient, and fur- 
nished the wrong conclusion of Denon, that the smallest 
temples in Egypt are, as such, those which have the 
most remote claims.** But whatever was the period of 
the reign of Sesostris, who may have been existent fifteen 
centuries before the Christian era, there is no reason to 
contest his actions, nor to disbelieve that many of the 
Egyptian remains may be traced to him; for he was 
the only Egyptian monarch who reigned over Ethiopia tt, 
and the monuments of Egypt are the more ancient, the 
nearer they are to the tropic; nor were there any en- 
tirely built in granite, until the seat of the monarchy 


* Fuller, 141. + Foreign Topography, p. 247. 
t aa EM ii, § 5. § Drumm. Orig. 11. 360, 398. |] Id. 410. 
q Id. ** Denon, Append, ii. xvi. t t Herodot. 
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was transferred to Memphis. Then Upper Egypt was 
plundered to enrich the Lower ; and Herodotus in- 
forms us, that Sesostris employed the prisoners, which 
he took in the conquered countries,‘ in drawing those 
enormous stones, which in his reign were collected at 
the temple of Vulcan* (at Memphis). Diodorus adds, 
that he, Sesostris, caused a temple to be built in every 
city in honour of the deity, who was the object of its 
peculiar veneration. The captives taken in war were 
alone employed in constructing these edifices; and it 
was the proud boast of the monarch, that no native 
Egyptian was engaged in this hard and laborious ser- 
_ vice. To this period we may, therefore, safely ascend ; 
but according to the chronology of Egypt, as rectified 
by sir Isaac Newton, Sesostris was a contemporary of 
Solomon, the Shishak of Scripture, and the oriental 
Bacchus. Sir William Drummond urges that this iden_ 
tification is untenable ; and other authors deny the very 
existence of Sesostris, or dispute his actions: neverthe- 
less, it is most certain that the style of the Indian cavern 
temple of Elephanta, and that of Hermopolis, is the 
same ; and that the employment of the captives taken in 
war, if they were Indians and Ethiopians, in construct- 
ing the Egyptian temples, does explain the similar cha- 
racter alluded to. It must, however, be confessed, that 
the Phcenician or Canaanitish invasion was four centu- 
ries earlier than the alleged era of Shishak; and that 
Herodotus and Strabo say that the Egyptians and Phe- 
Nicians were the first who erected temples; but as the 
vicinity of the Red Sea is the spot where the more an- 
cient temples are found, and we know of none of Cyclo- 
pean or Pheenician origin, precedence may readily be 
granted to the originals of the Egyptian fabrics having 
been the cavern temples of India. 

The character of Egyptian architecture is massy 
grandeur, adapted to giants rather than men; but the 
cause is obvious. It was an imitation of the souter- 
rains of India, where the superincumbent earth re- 
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quired heavy piers ; and the want of timber for roofing, 
in Egypt, recommended a similar style. The Egyp- 
tians, says Strabo, worshipped every divinity but the 
Graces, and the ornaments of architecture are heavy in 
the execution, and offer no repose to the eye. The 
subjects are Trempites, Pauaces, Tomps, Pyramips, 
Oseuisks, and CoLossaL Figures. 

All the forms of Egyptian temples, their massive co- 
lumns, flat roofs, and gigantic idols, are to be found in 
the Indian Elephanta ; and the details of their architec- 
ture appear in the older temples, while those of a Gre- 
cian character are found in the more modern erections. 
This appears by a very simple test,—the capitals of 

the columns. The Indian form is the 
urceolated, and is found at Hermopo- 
lis, Elephantina, Gournon, Luxor, the 

Memnonium, and quarries of Silsi- 

lis, which are known: to be most 
ancient, and have no Grecism of cha- 
racter. 
- The Grecian character is the Ogee 
capital, thus:— and it occurs at Tentyra, Hermontis, 
Apollinopolis, and many others, 
which have modern characteris- 
tics; for it is to be remembered, 
that several of the temples are of 
the age of the Ptolemies, possibly 
of the Antonines*; and that the 
stupendous antiquity with which 
they have been invested, is as unfounded as the chro. 
nology from which such an appropriation has been 
assumed, 

The following tests are given of the respective an- 
cientry of these temples :— 

Ipsambul is the most ancient of all; for, if the in- 
scription be admitted, it was of the age of Psammeticus 
the first, i.e. according to the Newtonian chronology, 
655 B.C. It is an excavation in the solid rock, 
and has no columns, only piers, faced with colossal 
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figures. The interior view will give the most intelli.. 
gible idea of it. 
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There was a general character, but no fixed plan, 
in Egyptian temples. The general rule laid down 
by Denon is, that the smaller they are, the more an- 
cient. But this is not a certain test: for Mr. Fuller 
says, that on the banks of the Nile, between the first 
and second cataracts, he visited, in the course of three 
easy days’ sail, twelve different temples; all of them, 
with the exception of the excavations at Girshi-Hassan 
and Ipsambul, on a smaller scale than those of Egypt, 
and the greater part of a comparatively modern date. 
This circumstance is, he adds, indicated by certain pe- 
culiarities in the architecture, and also by the bas-reliefs 
and other monuments, which are evidently of a period 
when the native Egyptian manner had been mixed up 
with imitations of Greek or Roman sculpture, introduced, 
probably, by artists from those countries. * 
Nothing is more easy to detect than the intermixture 
of the Greek manner, as corrective of the cold and 
harsh Egyptian style. It is a portrait flattered, — an at. 
tempt to- mould heaviness into elegance; to modify 
jong visages, high cheek bones, beetling eyebrows, 
cat's eyes, and low foreheads, by the beaw idéal stand- 
ard. Architecture by time grows lighter, and sculp- 
ture more delicate. These are rules which are always 


* Fuller’s Travels through some Parts of Turkey, pp. 221, 222. 
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correct: and certain it is, that at Phyle and Kalabshee, 
and in other modern examples, the heavy Egyptian be- 
comes light, and retains only the pattern, not the cha- 
racter. 

Further tests are these : —-Connection of the porticoes 
of columns by dwarf walls or panels, each surmounted 
by a cornice and winged globe, as at Kalapshé, is said 
to prove a modern date, being never found in the more 
ancient edifices.* 

Columns of lighter proportions, and capitals with 
ormaments much resembling the Ionic volute, show the 
latest manner of the Egyptian school, when it was gra- 
dually melting into the Roman. t 

Inscriptions commemorating, as supposed, only re- 
pairs by Greeks or Romans, are now, if combined with 
Greek styles of architecture and sculpture, thought to 
indicate the first foundation of them in the time of the 
Ptolemies, or even of a later era. f 

The hieroglyphic writing is no proof of ancientry, 
for it was known and practised as late as the reigns of 
the Antonines. § 

Bas-reliefs representing battles, sieges, and military 
incidents, imply remote eras, when Egypt was a war- 
like and conquering nation ; but if they refer only to 
priests, sacrifices, and religious pageants, the time when 
it was reduced to a province. || 

The absence of the large overhanging cornice may 
be another denotation of antiquity, for it does not occur 
at Hermopolis%?, Elephantina**, Gournontt, the 
Memnonium {{, and Luxor. §§ 

It may also be doubted, whether the truncated pyra- 
midal towers are of the most remote ancientry. 

Strabo’s account of an Egyptian temple is this: —An 
outer court or avenue, with rows of sphinxes on each 
side ; then one or more porticoes ; next, the temple, a 
large court; then the sanctuary, smaller. The plans of 


* Fuller, 219, — + Id. 225. PT is § Id. || Id. 183, 
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all of them are not, however, similar, except in being 
courts or areas, lined with colonnades and apartments, 
—the communicating passages or avenues being rich 
porticoes, with magnificent columns, or with lofty pyra- 
midal towers. Some, as at Debodé (Parembolé), have 
four pylades or gateways, one behind the other: at 
Phile, the different buildings are not in a straight line, 
but are placed obliquely to each other; and at the 
same place is an unfinished temple, which bears little 
resemblance to the other sacred edifices of the Egyp- 
tians. It consists only of an oblong enclosure, with 
five columns at each of the sides, and two at each end, 
between which latter are the entrances. * 

Mr. Fuller gives the following general character of 
Egyptian architecture: — Compared with the Grecian 
style, the temples on the Nile appear at first sight to be 
heavy, almost to deformity ; the intercolumniations 
too small, the pillars crowded, the ordinary form of 
them extremely clumsy, and the ornaments monotonous 
in design and redundant in quantity. But, after re- 
peated observations, these unfavourable impressions 
wear off, and we become gradually sensible of the grand 
effect produced by the vast size of the buildings, the 
massiveness of the masonry, the strength of the co- 
lumns, the variety of the capitals, the graceful in- 
clinations of the outer walls, the simplicity of the 
mouldings, and the bold curve of the cornice. The 
ornaments, however crowded, are always subservient to 
the principal design; and at that point of distance 
where the architecture is seen to the greatest advantage, 
the sculpture, for the most part, is no longer distin- 
guishable. It is, however, to be lamented, that of all 
the graphic works published on Egypt, not one can be 
found which does complete justice to the ancient monu- 
Ments, or conveys an accurate notion of their effect to 
the minds of those who have never seen them ; and 
even in the “ Grand Livre” of the French Institute, 
the drawings often bear but little resemblance to the 
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subjects.* That the majesty of the Egyptian temple 
must have been supreme, may be conceived from 
colonel Light’s account of the temple at Carnac; which, 
he says, was a mile and a half in circumference; the 
smallest blocks five feet by four; and the obelisks, of 
one single piece of granite, eighty feet high, on a base 
of eighteen. 

Palaces. — 'That at Médinel Aboul was, in plan, an 
oblong square, divided into three compartments: first, 
a court; second, another court or peristyle; with a 
piazza all round, like an exchange. Denon says, that 
the most important remain is a peristyle of four ranks 
of columns, placed on four sides of the court. These 
four rows were necessary to protect persons from the 
rays of an almost vertical sun. ‘The windows are 
long oblong square, rectangular square, double, and of 
the modern sash form. The surrounding wall of the 
palace is embattled, and adjacent is a hippodrome or 
stadium. There were apartments, upper stories, small 
doors, a staircase, and very solid balconies, supported 
by a kind of cariatides ; but the interior of the state 
part resembled that of a cathedral. The mass of lofty 
dead wall was relieved by bas-reliefs and colossal 
figures. 
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Tombs. — It was an opinion of the ancient Egyptians, 
that after a lapse of many thousand years their souls 
would come to re-inhabit their bodies, if the latter were 
preserved entire. Hence proceeded the mummies, and 
the situation of the sepulchres, in places not subject 
to inundation. The tombs at Thebes consist of cham- 
bers and passages excavated in the side of a mountain, 
and covered with sculptures and paintings of such re- 
splendent tints, that they almost defied imitation in this 
country. Good taste in the combination of colours 
seems to be natural to the inhabitants of the East, 
even at the present day ; and artists who have ex- 
amined critically the paintings in the tombs of the 
kings, and elsewhere, which remain in perfect preserv- 
ation, have been surprised at the knowledge of effect 
which the ancient colourists possessed. It is not pro- 
duced, they say, by the purity or brightness of any 
particular tint ; but, as in the works of the Venetian 
school, by that perfect arrangement which will not allow 
any part, however unimportant it may appear, to be 
altered without injuring the effect of the whole com. 
position. They knew no other colours than red, blue 
dark and light, yellow, green, or black. With the red 


and green they produced a very splendid effect, parti- 


e 


cularly by candle-light. They had no knowledge of 
elevating their figures by shading, or very little or none 
of perspective; all that was done being in profile: var- 
nish was either incorporated with the colours, or laid 
Over them. In drawing and sculpture, the first process 
was to make the walls as smooth as possible, and fill up 
flaws with cement, An inferior artist drew the first 
lines in red; another connected them in black. ‘The 
figures then received a coat of whitewash 3; and the 


white, says Belzoni, was of so beautiful a colour, that 


the best and whitest paper, when compared with it, has 

a yellow tinge. They commonly represented the hu- 

man flesh red ; but when they had occasion to depict a 

fair lady, often yellow. The garments being generally 

white, the other colours were mostly applied to the or- 
D 3 
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naments. The most interesting part of these paintings 
consists in the subjects. These are taken from all the 
arts of civilisation which obtained in Egypt; and re- 
present the modes of manufacture, agriculture, na- 
vigation, pottery work, machinery and processes of 
trade, rural employments, hunting, fishing, marches of 
troops, punishments in use, musical instruments, dresses, 
and furniture. It was from one of these chambers 
that Belzoni extracted the famous alabaster sarco- 
phagus, which was purchased by Sir John Soane, the 
architect. 

Belzoni’s account of mummies is very minute and 
valuable. It may correct his confused style, to classify 
that account. 

Position of the mummies.— None standing ; all laid 
together in horizontal rows. 

Mummies of the lower classes. —No cases, only dried 
by exposure to the sun—no gum, nor any thing else, 
found in them; the linen in which they are folded, 
coarser and less in quantity ; no ornament about them 
of any consequence ; piled up in layers, so as to crowd 
several caves rudely excavated. Few or no papyri found; 
if any, only small pieces, stuck upon the breast with a 
little gum or asphaltum. 

Cases of mummies of the superior orders. — Some 
sunk into a cement, which must have been nearly 
fluid when the cases were placed on it. No papyri 
found in cased mummies, but often in those without 
cases. It appeared to Belzoni, that such people as could 
afford cases, would have one to be buried in, upon 
which the history of their lives was painted. Those 
who could not afford a case, were contented to have 
their lives written on papyri, rolled up and placed above 
their knees. — Great difference in the appearance of the 
cases: some excessively plain; others more ornamented ; 
and some very richly adorned with figures well painted : 
the cases generally of Egyptian sycamore, apparently the 
most plentiful wood in the country, because usualfy 
employed for the different utensils ; all the cases witha 
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human face, male or female ; some larger cases with 
others within them, either of wood or plaster painted : 
inner cases sometimes fitted to the body, others only 
covers in form of a man: wooden case first covered 
with a layer or two of cement, not unlike plaster 
of Paris, in which are sometimes cast figures in 
bas-relief, under niches cut in stone; the whole case 
painted— ground generally yellow ; the figures and 
hieroglyphics blue, green, red, and black,— latter seldom 
used ; the whole of the painting covered with a varnish, 
which preserves it very effectually. Cases of the sup- 
posed mummies of priests of better execution; one seen 
by Belzoni had the eyes and eyebrows in enamel, beau- 
tifully executed in imitation of nature: of eight un- 
touched mummies, the cases lay flat on the ground, 
facing the east, in two equal rows, imbedded in mortar : 
the cases all painted; one with a large covering thrown 
over it, like the coffin pall of the present day. 

Mummies themselves.— None of animals found in 
tombs of the higher sort; no papyri found in mummies 
with cases ; women distinguishable from men, by the 
beard and breast, like that on the outside ; garlands of 
flowers, and leaves of the acacia or sunt tree, over the 
heads and breasts of mummies ; in the inside of mum- 
mies, lumps of asphaltum, sometimes of two pounds’ 
weight; entrails often found, bound up in linen and 
asphaltum. 

Supposed mummies of priests, —folded in a manner 
totally different from the others, and more carefully ex~ 
ecuted ; the bandages or straps of red and white linen 
intermixed, covering the whole body; arms and legs 
not included in the envelope of the body, as in the 
common mode, but bandaged separately, even the fingers 
- and toes; sandals of painted leather on the feet; brace- 
lets on the arms and wrists ; the arms across the breasts, 
but not pressing them, always found in these mummies ; 
the shape of the person, notwithstanding the quantity 
of bandage, carefully preserved in every limb ; new 
linen apparently put over the old rags in some mummies, 
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—which circumstance proves that care was taken of the 
dead long after their decease. 

The pyrAmips are known to have been mausolea, 
connected with temples, and parts of Memphis. The 
most received date of their erection is that of Herodotus, 
the ninth century before Christ. The sepulchral pur- 
pose is evidently ascertained by the discovery of the 
sarcophagus and the interior chambers. The real en- 
trance was at the base. That they were, in the primi- 
tive design, temples as well as mausolea, is wellsupported, 
from the tower of Belus, the similar form of a temple of 
the Moon at Mexico, and the Indian pagodas. The 
ancients had certainly machines by which they elevated 
immense stones ; for they are mentioned by Livy; and 
Herodotus says, that when one grade of the pyramids 
was completed, the stones required for the next were 
elevated by means of small pieces of wood, which 
some of his translators presume to have been wedges. 
Elevators and levers apply best to his description; but 
the precise method is not known. It is, however, cer- 
tain that the ancients did raise enormous masses, appa- 
rently with a facility unknown to the moderns. This 
is proved by the ingenious experiments of Archimedes.* 

Osexisks. — Pliny ft says, that Mitres, who reigned in 
Heliopolis, being warned by a dream, first erected these 
singular members of architecture, and no other origin is 
known. If he was the same as Mephres, he reigned in 
the year 1125 B.C., and at a time when the Pheenician 
or Cyclopean masons had not been wholly expelled. 
This obelisk, presumed to be the oldest in Egypt, still 
remains, and has been repeatedly engraved ; but, by 
Cassas, with a crowd of accessories not to be found 
upon the spot.{ It does not appear, however, that the 
design originated with Mephres ; for Diodorus informs 


* Alberti, de Re edificat. 1. vi. c. 6., details the various modes; but as there 
are no figures, there cannot be assurance against mistake. 

+ xxxvi. 8. 

+ By Cassas, Voyage de Syrie et d’Egypte, whence it has been copied for 
the frontispiece of vol. ii. to the French London edition of Denon. It is 
also engraved in Clarke’s Travels, v. 145, 
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us, that a stone was erected by Semiramis, of which the 
breadth was a fifth part of the whole height, and it was 
called, however erroneously, an obelisk, —a term of un- 
certain definition. George Zoege, a Dane, has published 
an elaborate folio volume upon this particular subject. 
From this work we learn the Egyptian method of mak- 
ing them. They marked out in a hill, a stratum for 
the purpose ; levelled the surface and side with digging 
tools ; then, with a chisel, cut some furrows or channels 
to define the opposite sides. These being excavated to 
a certain depth, they tore the obelisk from the rock 
by the aid of wedges. Pococke, from vestiges existing 
in quarries, proves that this was the method ; and, in a 
similar way, are still cut, in France, pieces of granite 
forty-five feet long and eighteen broad. The obelisks 
thus cut were placed upon sledges, and drawn to the 
river ; and thence conveyed by water-carriage to any 
town in Egypt. A vessel or raft purposely constructed, 
was firmly tied to the shore; and a bridge being made 
of strong beams from the edge of the shore, or steps cut 
in the bank, and projecting as far as the vessel or raft, 
any weight, by means of rollers, could be transferred to 
it. The Egyptians being contented with low plinths, 
instead of stylobates, the obelisks were thus erected. 
They were dragged along a causeway made of earth or 
stones, until the base impended over a hole made in the 
plinth. A tower of beams was constructed, ropes tied 
round the top, and engines so disposed that it could be 
elevated. When it was raised to the perpendicular, it 
subsided into the cavity of the plinth by its own weight. * 
The obelisk at Constantinople was raised by windlasses 
and pulleys simultaneously worked.t In carving the 
figures, the Egyptians seem to have used the same tools 
as the moderns.{ It has been said, that the Egyptian 
Obelisks never had a pedestal; but Belzoni mentions, 
perhaps, a solitary § exception ; and two obelisks with 
pedestals occur at Elora in India.|| At Fayoum was 


* Zoege de Obeliscis, 185. 187. &c. + Wheler, Dallaway, &c. 
t Zoege, 189, § P. 356. || Fosbroke’s For. ‘Topogr. 90. 
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one, of two broad sides, not four equal ones.* There 
were none among the Egyptians trilateral. t 

In the beginning they were simple memorials, with 
out inscription or ornament—when the latter were 
added, the subjects were historical, scientific, or reli- 
gious. They are not to be confounded with stele, 
appertaining to tombs, for they had no relation to 
funeral monuments, but were placed in courts of 
temples, caves, or adyta, upon tumuli, or on any other 
place which famous events had rendered memorable. 
Two of them frequently decorated the entrances of 
grand buildings, and had a superb effect. Pliny seems 
to hint that they were used as gnomons for sun-dials. 
The moderns have spoiled them, by placing them upon 
an elevated base; thus dividing into two pieces, that 
which owes its effect and grandeur to being a whole. 
They are equally spoiled by placing a globe, or any 
other object upon the summit. 

Colossal Figures.—We are told that there is no 
account of any earlier than those which Sesostris placed 
in the temple of Vulcan, at Memphis, of himself and 
his wife, thirty cubits high, and of his children, twenty. 
Amasis, however, who reigned sixty years before Sesos- 
tris, is said, by Herodotus, to have placed before the 
same temple three colossi, one seventy-five feet long. 
He also mentions some of wood, at Sais, said by tra- 
dition to represent the maids of the daughter of Myce- 
rinus, who reigned in the year 808 B.C., and he 
speaks of others of wood also, intended to represent 
priests. The porch of the temple of Vulcan, at Mem- 
phis, built by Psammitichus 655 B.C. was supported 
by colossal figures instead of columns. 

Spuinxes have been before mentioned as occurring 
at Babylon. ‘They are also found in the Indian tem- 
ple of Elora; and Strabo says, that rows of them were 
placed in the outer courts of Egyptian temples. Some 
at Persepolis are rampant. Various origins are ascribed 
for this monstrous figure. Diodorus says, that similar 

¥* Grande Description, iv. pl. 71. + Zoege, 133, 
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animals exist in Ethiopia; others, that it is an emblem 
of the inundation of the Nile, which commences under 
the dominancy of the signs Leo and Virgo. Plutarch 
adds, that sphinxes were placed before Egyptian tem- 
ples to denote that the national religion was enigmatical. 

Concerning the towns and houses of the Egyptians, 
we have a good specimen in the remains of Berenice, 
on the Red Sea, a city built upon one of those moles 
which distinguish the site of ancient Egyptian towns. 
The situation of the houses is regular, the main streets 
coinciding, and in the centre was a temple. It was the 
custom of the people to live close together, and the 
largest houses were but forty feet in length, and twenty 
in breadth; others were smaller, for, adds Belzoni, 
“these people had no need of great sheds to store 
coaches, chariots, or any other luxurious lumber. Their 
cattle and camels lay always in the open air, as they 
still do in all these countries; nor had they any exten- 
sive manufactories. The only buildings for their com- 
merce would be but a few store-houses ; nor could the 
narrow lanes, which were in use in those times, occupy 
much of the ground.” Diodorus says, that the houses 
of Thebes were four or five stories high ; and Belzoni 
shows, from the city of Bacchus on the lake Meeris, that 
the houses of Diodorus resembled church towers with- 
out buttresses. The houses, he says, are not united, 
nor built in any regularity for streets, but only divided 
by alleys, not more than three or four feet wide, and 
all built of sun-burnt bricks. There is a causeway 
or road, made of large stones. It runs through the 
town to the temple, which faces the south. In the 
centre of the city Belzoni observed several houses, or 
rather cellars, under ground, as they appeared from 
- their tops, which were covered with strong pieces of 
wood, over which there were some cane, and then above 
this a layer of bricks on a level with the surface, so that 
one might walk over them without perceiving that he 
was treading upon the top of a house. Upon uncover- 


ing some of these houses, after removing the layer of 
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bricks, was found a layer of clay, and then a layer of 
canes, which were nearly burnt ; and, lastly, under the 
canes some rafters of wood, forming the ceiling. The 
wood was in good preservation, and of a hard quality. 
The inside of a hut, or cellar, was filled up with rub- 
bish ; but they had evidently been inhabited, as there 
was a fire-place in every one of them. They were not 
more than ten or twelve feet square, and the commu- 
nication to each other was by a narrow lane, which was 
not more than three feet wide, also covered. Belzoni can- 
not conceive the reason why these people lived in such 
places. He is certain that they did not live there to 
be out of the heat; on the contrary, they must have 
had all the heat of the sun shining upon them, without 
the slightest chance of a breath of wind. The houses 
above ground were constructed in a manner somewhat 
different from any which he had before seen. There 
were few which had a second floor, and those which 
were higher than the rest were very narrow, so that 
they were more like the form of towers than common 
houses ; but now they are scarcely to be seen entire. 
Diodorus says, that the houses of Thebes were four or 
five stories high ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus con- 
firms this, by saying that the houses of the first ages 
resembled towers,—an affirmation which had been qua- 
lified by limitation to maritime situations and lone 
houses. The Greek pyrgos seem to have been derived 
from this fashion ; but they were not universal. In the 
Grande Description * are plans of private habitations 
at Karnak, an adjunct of Thebes. These appear to have 
been squares, with chambers on the side; in the centre 
of one of them columns, a round well, and an oblong 
cistern. Denon says, that the Egyptian houses having 
occupied the level of the plain, and been built with un- 
baked bricks, have thus disappeared ; but this circum- 
stance must have been guarded against, as in the present 
day, by placing the villages upon elevations above the 
surface of the inundation. Other authorities say, that 
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even the palaces of kings were constructed of reeds ; and 
such fabrics for cottages and dove-cotes do appear in the 
famous tesselated pavement of Palestrina or Prenesté.* 
These reed edifices are said to have had no exterior 
windows, nor do any appear in them, apparently be- 
cause they have large doors at the gable end ; and these 
ample apertures are also found in the city of Bacchus. 
Houses of the better sort, as represented upon the 
Roman pavement, consist of one or more towers, con- 
nected by a wall, like a part of a castle; and these 
houses have windows in the modern oriental fashion. 
The present buildings upon the terrace of the temple 
at Edfu are of similar construction to these towered 
edifices upon the Roman monument. The ancient dove- 
cotes have a conical roof, made entirely of reeds, and 
perforated with holes, for the ingress of the birds; and 
at the present day the Egyptian houses seldom have 
windows on the ground floors, and the upper story is 
almost always devoted to pigeons, which are kept by 
thousands. ‘The only modern difference of import is 
the lowness of the doors. Proceeding in chronological 
order, we now arrive at the celebrated remains of Per- 
sepolis. 

The authors of the history of Iran, or Persia, lay 
claims to antiquity, which rival those of the Hindus 
themselves. In the division of this country, now called 
Pharsistan, and presumed to be that which the Greeks 
denominated Persis, are found the genuine race of 
Iranians ; and here was built the magnificent city of 
Istachar, also changed to Persepolis by the Greeks. Sir 
William Drummond supposes that this ancient capital 
was originally a pyreum, or fire-temple.t Persia was, 
however, before the time of Cyrus, a province of the 
Babylonian or Assyrian empire, and inhabited by a very 
‘rude and barbarous people, who lived only on the rough 
produce of the soil, wore garments of skins, and drank 
not wine, only water.{ It would be absurd to ascribe 


* Engraved in Montfaucon, Suppl. v. 4. b.7. ¢.5. seq. + Bilt Ci, 
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to such barbarians the foundation of a palace so magni- 
ficent, and so illustrative of skill in the arts, as Perse 
polis. There is, from this state of things, every 
probability that Atlian * was correct in saying, that the 
elder Cyrus was proud, according to an ancient tradition, 
of the palace which he had built at Persepolis, though 
Justin t shows that the town had a previous existence. 
The Persian historians { give a different account. They 
say, that the palace was the work of Kayon Marasc, 
first king of the Peshdadian dynasty, who gave to it the 
name of his son Issthakar, or Djemchydd, a Persian 
king, whose era they do not fix; but sir William 
Drummond does; for he says, that he began to reign 
1925 years before Christ, and about two years before 
the departure of Abraham from Uz. So far from admit- 
ting Istachar to be a name of Gemshieb, he conceives 
its etymon to be Istachur or E'stachur, ignis solis, and 
its meaning, a pyreum.§ Nor are these accounts all. 
Diodorus || says, that after Cambyses, son of Cyrus, had 
plundered Egypt of its gold, silver, and sculptures in stone 
and ivory, he transported them into Asia, together with 
Egyptian workmen, and by this means founded the cele- 
brated palaces in Persepolis, Susa, and Media. Cyrus 
and Cambyses lived in the seventh century before 
Christ. Now, under the circumstances stated, the an- 
cient barbarism of the first Persians, and the traditions 
recorded by the Greek authors, traditions which, as 
being those of remote eras, are best entitled to attention, 
there is no external evidence for ascribing the existent 
remains of Persepolis to an earlier era than that of Cy- 
rus, the acknowledged founder, and Cambyses, the 
allegated but not undisputed improver. They who ad- 
vocate the claims of the latter assign the following rea- 
sons. Persepolis, they say, has the same latitude as 
Memphis (30 degrees). It was moreover situated, 
like that, near a river, and mountains of granite sup- 
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ported the palace of its masters, which commanded the 
town. 

_At some miles distance, monticules, cut into plat- 
forms, enclosed the avenues of the plain, and formed by 
nature lodgments for fortresses and small armies of 
observation. Imitation of Memphis might therefore 
have influenced Cambyses, and the conveyance of Egyp- 
tian materials was not difficult; for it was only necessary 
to embark them on the Red Sea, to coast Arabia, enter 
the Persian Gulf, and go from thence to Persepolis by 
the Araxes.* On the other hand, Mongez, who has 
written an elaborate dissertation concerning these ruins +, 
contends, that the palace was founded by the elder 
Cyrus, and that the work was executed, not by Egyptian 
colonists, but the ancient Persians themselves, who bor- 
rowed the fashion from India. In support of this he 
quotes sir William Jones, who says, ‘‘ that the orna- 
ments of the palace of Badyk Kan, at Chyraz, are of 
the same style as those of Persepolis, and that the mo- 
dern architecture of the Persians much resembles that 
of their Persian ancestors.” 

The plan of the palace, as given by Diodorus, was the 
same as that in the palace of Semiramis at Babylon ; 
viz. that of a series of platforms, elevated above each 
other, each encircled with walls and towers, the inner- 
most being the royal residence. In fact, the palace, as 
here described, was a castellated gaol. The second wall 
was of double the height of that without, and the third 
and inmost was a square, and cut in the mountain, and 
was further defended by palisades and doors of copper. 
The existent remains consist of terraces or platforms, 
upon which stand columns and magnificent portals. The 
fronts of the terraces are decorated with bas reliefs, and 
the ascent is by staircases, of which the steps are so low, 
that a horse might trot up them. It is evident, from 
the details, that the palace consisted of distinct courts, 
and that the universality of columns in all the apart- 
ments (at least in those of state), caused them in the 


* Enc. Method. v. Persepolis. + Mem. Instit. iii, 212. 302. 
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interior to resemble churches. The description of Solo- 
mon’s palace * seems well to illustrate this of Persepolis. 
A fifth platform, of much more extensive elevation than 
the others, is thought to have been part of the dwelling 
quarters of the royal residence ; for such a distinct habi- 
tation existed.+ The palace destroyed by Alexander is 
supposed to be concealed under a grand unknown re- 
main, now covered by heath ; others think it was only 
of wood. 

The several parts of this superb collection of archi- 
tectural remains present many noticeable distinctions. 
The chief are the columns. So numerous are these, that 
the place is thence denominated T'ekhel Minar, or forty 
columns, forty being a term for any indefinite number. 
Some of them are from seventy to eighty feet high, the 
shafts being fluted to the top, and the component pieces 
bound by a band of metal. The pedestals are curiously 
wrought. The capitals are formed chiefly of squatted 
carnels and basket forms. Upon these Mongez { makes 
the following remark: — “ It cannot be denied, that 
capitals formed by squatted columns are not absolutely 
foreign to Egyptian architecture, nor are those of the 
basket form also found at Persepolis; but these have no 
relation to any particular country, but are common to all, 
before the invention or under ignorance of the Greek 
orders. Some analogy may be found in the gross mo- 
numents of Easter Island, in the Southern Ocean. 
In truth, the capitals of the columns of Elephanta, with 
the exception of those formed by squatted camels, are 
in the same taste as those of Persepolis.” 

Some of the capitals are also tauriform, and are 
formed by the heads and bodies of kneeling bulls, and 
project like brackets to support the entablature above. 
They are presumed to allude to the celestial bull, or 
rather to the sun in that prolific sign. Imitations of 
them occurring at Delos, the ensuing comments have 
been made:—‘“‘ Such capitals were executed before 
Zoroaster had reformed the worship of Persia, under 
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the auspices of Darius Hystaspes, when the religious 
code of that philosopher was adopted by the state, on 
the ruins of the ancient and proscribed idolatry.”* 
Kneeling bulls are introduced in the frieze of the temple 
of the sun at Heliopolis or Ba’albeck. At the temple of 
Solomon, the “molten sea” or “labrum,” wrought by 
a Tyrian artist, stood upon twelve “ oxen,” which were 
placed in four groups of three “side by side,” and 
probably with their hind parts enveloped in the sub- 
stance of the metal. It is remarkable that on the antique 
celestial globes, the sign Taurus was represented having 
the hind part deficient, as if cut off, like those of our 
capital. Eratosthenes said, this was done to leave room 
in the astronomic sphere for the constellation called 
Pleiades, and bulls were often so defined on Greek coins, 
as on many of Samos.t 

Bas-reliefs. — The interior faces of one enormous 
portal are sculptured into the forms of two immense 
quadrupeds, which, on near approach, are found to re- 
present two colossal bulls. The inner sides of another 
have winged bulls with human faces, the only specimen 
known to exist in Persia, and probably intended to re- 
present Cyrus himself. This is inferred from certain 
passages in the prophets Ezekiel+ and Daniel.§ 

The approach to the chief and magnificent hall con. 
sists of an esplanade, which has three flights of stairs, 
one in the middle and two at each end. The face of 
the wall which supports this platform is covered with 
bas-reliefs. These are most satisfactorily elucidated by 
sir Robert Kerr Porter. The subject is the feast of the 
vernal equinox, when the Persians presented their gra- 
tuities, and the governors of provinces with their dele- 
gates, brought in the annually collected tax from each, 
with a due proportion of offerings besides. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the following circumstances,— 
Darius adopted the style of Cyrus in receiving presents 
from his own countrymen, instead of tribute; and pro- 
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fessor Grottefund has so far translated the cuneiform or 
arrow-headed inscription, as to show that Darius is the 
subject of both. Accordingly, sir Robert ascribes the 
sculpture in question entirely to Darius [ Hystaspes |; but 
this makes little difference in the architectural character ; 
for Cambyses only died in the year 522 before Christ, 
and Darius began to reign in the year following. Mongez 
contends, that as the style of the figures has not the 
Egyptian character, the workmanship is to be ascribed. 
to Persian artists. The bas-reliefs show the ancient 
method of stringing the bow, and the manner of attaching 
it without cover to the quiver, which protects the fea- 
thers of the arrows from damp. No sword or dagger 
appears in any one of these armed figures. They were 
doubtless the doryphores or body-guards. The chariots 
drawn by bulls, the bulls, &c., the led horse for sacrifice 
to the sun, the spearmen, and others, resemble the pro- 
cession of Cyrus at his first great royal sacrifice. The 
ornamented ball at the extremity of the spear denotes 
the melophores, or thousand guards of Xerxes who bore 
at the end of their lances apples or Poreerttes of 
gold. * 

In confirmation of the elucidations by Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter, it is to be recollected, that the sophi, and 
the mogul in India, still exhibit themselves to their 
subjects and receive presents once a year ; and that the 
processional and simple figures bear the strongest rela- 
tion to such a ceremony ; especially as this is attest. 
ed by the coins of the Achemenide, and a head from 
Persepolist, which has a curly wig, the distinctive 
costume of the gana, or attendants of the gods, in 
Indian temples. f 

Among the bas-reliefs are also (i.) the king seated on 
a chair of state, with both feet resting on a footstool. 
The last appendage distinguishes great persons, in Egyp= 
tian, Greek, and Roman monuments, with very few ex- 


* Sir R. K. Porter, pl. 31—36. pp. 585—598, 
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ceptions. (ii.) A hero combating with wild beasts. Sir 
Robert Kerr Porter supposes this figure to represent 
Darius Hystaspes, or his son and successor Xerxes, and 
the beasts to be allegorical symbols of certain countries 
subdued by them. This is questionable; for Mosheim 
says, that Mithras first signalised himself by ridding 
Persia of wild beasts; and the combats of men with 
beasts, and lions tearing bulls, may allude to this fact ; 
for St. Croix admits that the benefits of civilisation 
were probably alluded to in the Mithraica. 

Doors and windows occur of granite, of black marble 
polished like a mirror, cut out of a single stone, and 
adorned with inscriptions and different mouldings. The 
principal doorway and high marble windows are yet 
in their places ; their lofty entrances and perpendicular 
jambs resembling, though with the finest workmanship, 
the Druidical monument of Stonehenge. The frames 
of the doors have all one sort of bas-reliefs, namely, a 
royal personage, followed by two attendants bearing an 
umbrella and a fly-chaser; the use of the umbrella 
being regarded in Persia as a privilege of royalty alone. 
The king holds in one hand a lotos, in the other a 
Sceptre. 

Ceilings appear, and have commonly in relief a man 
holding a circle, borne upon a winged object. M. Sacy, 
from the Persian mythology, and the occurrence of this 
figure upon coins, makes it a spiritual being, called Fa. 
rouher, meaning the principle of sensation. 

Cornices. —Very superb ones appear in the portals. 

Terraces, or esplanades, ascended by staircases, and 
basement stories, here first appear. 

Tombs.—Those, which are situated on the side of a, 
rock, are not accessible from below, and in that respect 
resemnble the embankment and Amran hill near Baby- 
Jon. They at first, like the pyramids, contained only 
sarcophagi, <A fire-altar consists of square faces with 
round pillars, and arches between them, by way of 
panels, * 
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From the above description it will appear that the 
Persepolitan style is a distinct national one, formed out 
of the Babylonian, Indian, and Egyptian. 

Before leaving Persepolis, a peculiarity must be no- 
ticed. Unlike Babylon and Nineveh, it had no town 
walls, because it was surrounded by a circle of moun. 
tains, the passes of which were guarded by fortresses. * 
Polybius says that Susa had not walls, being fortified 
like a camp ; and Strabo says the same of Ecbatana.t 

Thus it appears, that, in the most early periods, town 
walls were limited to level sites. 


In the construction of ancient walls, chasms and in~ 
terstices were deemed disgraceful. To avoid this, in 
the first and oldest Cyclopean style, small stones were 
inserted among the larger, but by means of what Ari- 
stotle calls the Doric rule, i.e. a flexible strip of lead, 
polyhedric stones were made to join together. When 
the stones of their quarries, says Albertit, were hard 
and intractable, they did not hew the pieces into right 
angles, but fitted the uncertain forms by applying the 
flexible rule, and dressing the sides and angles. Thus 
much time and labour were spared. ‘This style is de- 
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nominated the polygonal, and, together with the third 
and following style, appertains more especially to the 
fortified places of Grecia Proper, as well as to the 
Peloponnesus.* It has been improperly denominated 
the second Cyclopean style ; but colonel Leake thinks 
that it should rather be deemed the Pelasgic. Speaking 
of the walls of Messene, he says, that the style of them 
indicates that the second order, or the polygonal, was 
not practised in the fourth century before Christ ; and 
that, in reference to Italy, we have reason to think that 
this style was not much in use after the seventh cen- 
tury before our era; for the cities of that country, 
which furnish the finest examples of this style, are of a 
period anterior to the extension of the power of Rome. 
Undoubtedly, he adds, there may have been particular 
instances, both in Greece and Rome, in which the poly- 
gonal masonry was employed at a much later period, 
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especially in periboli and terrace walls; but he is in- 
clined to think that, in general, whenever it occurs of 
this kind, exhibiting no appearance of courses, the work 
may be attributed to the seventh or eighth centuries 
before the Christian era, or to still earlier periods. t At 
Larissa is a fine specimen of this order. It is without 
any horizontal courses, and the stones are exactly joined 
* Walpole’s Travels, i. 318, 319, + Leake’s Morea, i, 378. 
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and smoothed on the outside. In the latter particular, 
it differs from a piece of the exterior Hellenic wall, 
where the stones, though not less irregular in shape, 
and joined with equal accuracy, are rough on the out~ 
side, and also of larger dimensions.* A very fine spe< 
cimen is to be seen at Segni in Italyt, and an arched 
gateway at Rhyniassa is very curious.{ According to 
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ARCHED GATEWAY AT RHYNIASSA. 


the dilettante publications, the incertum of Vitruvius, 
as consisting of polygons with unequal sides, was bor-~ 
rowed from this style; and in the supposed temple of 
Themis at Rhamnus, the joints are not only made to fit 
with uncommon precision, but, like colonel Leake’s 
specimen at Larissa, the face is polished. § 

Mr. Dodwell ascribes the disuse of this style to the 
time of Alexander. || The third, or succeeding style, is 
distinguished by the position of the stones in horizontal 
courses, but varying from regularity, by occasionally 
descending below or reaching above the line. This 
third style i is seen in the icean cities, and in some of 
Beeotia and Argolis{, according to Mr. Hamilton. Mr. 
Walpole**, however, says, that both this and the pre= 


* Leake’s Morea, ii. 395. + Antichi Monum, Firenze, t. xix 
} Hughes’s Albania, ii. 340, 341. § Uned. Antiq. of Attica, Cc. Vil. 
\| Greece, i. 504. 49 Archwologia, xv. 322, ** Travels, i, $18, 319. 
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ceding style appertain to the fortified places of Grecia 
Proper, as well as to the Peloponnesus. The fourth and 
succeeding style presents horizontal courses of masonry, 
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not always of equalheight, but formed of stones which are 
rectangular. It was chiefly confined to Athens and the 
frontier towns of Attica.* This style was particularly 
used in sacred and domestic architecture, and is seldom 
found in works of defence unmixed with the Tirynthian 
and polygonal styles. 

All these styles afford examples of that early state of 
architecture, when the additional security acquired by 
the position of the centre of a lower stone opposite to 
the junction of the two superincumbent blocks had not 
been observed. Each stone rests almost entirely upon 
that below it, This peculiarity is observable in the 
walls of Mycene and Tirynthus, as well as in those of 
Lycosura in Arcadia, reputed the most ancient city of 
the Peloponnesus. { 

With the age of Epaminondas, 370 years before 
Christ, commenced’a style consisting of horizontal layers 
of stones, somewhat irregular in their sizes and angles, 
the stones oblong, in courses without mortar, § This 


® Archexologia, ubi supra. Leake, i, 53, a (Galle Hhaca, 97. 
§ Ibid, Dodwell’s Greece, sil 5a mit 
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style is seen at the Leucadian promontory, now Santa 
Maura, and at Messene, now Maura-Matra, of which 
hereafter. This style of hewn oblong stones is very 
common in Italy, and a good specimen occurs at Popu- 
lonia.* Alexander’s reign takes date a few years after- 
wards, viz. 336 before Christ, and with that commences 
a variation of style rather than a new one. Mr. Dod- 
well speaks of this style, in allusion to Platea (near 
Kokla), in manner following:—The walls, which, in 
some parts, are in a high state of preservation, are ex- 
tremely interesting, since we are acquainted with the 
precise period of their construction, or rather restoration ; 
for they were rebuilt in the time of Alexander. It is 
worthy of observation, that the walls of other free cities, 
whose construction is similar to those of Platea, were 
probably all built about the same period. The walls of 
Messene and Megalopolis, and part of those of Orcho- 
menos and Ambryssos, resemble those of Platea. The 
latter was destroyed by the Persians ; and both Thucy- 
cides and Pausanias agree that the whole town, except 
the temple, was subsequently rased to the ground by the 
enmity of the Thebans. There are a very few and im- 
perfect remains of the original walls, which were con- 
structed before the several demolitions, and which are 
in the ancient rough state, but they have been evidently 
almost rebuilt from their foundation. The walls are in 
general composed of regular masonry, with some irre- 
gularity in the size of the stones, which does not appear 
to be symmetric. They are about eight feet in thick. 
ness, and are fortified by square towers, with a few ofa 
circular form. They are ornamented with perpendicular 
stripes or incisions, similar to those of the ruins of Agia 
Euphemia in Locris, and which occur in most of the 
walls of this period. At that place, the blocks which 
compose the walls are ornamented, and cut with paral- 
lel perpendicular, but sometimes horizontal, lines ; or- 
naments to be seen in many other parts of Greece, and 


“* Antichi Monumente, 1810, fol. t. x. Firenze. 
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still used, particularly in Italy.* Such were the styles 
of the ancient Greek military architecture ; and it may 
be here proper to remark, that one general rule of tra- 
vellers is to determine the antiquity of ruins by the size 
of the blocks, small stones being indicative of modern 
eras. 

This account shall be followed by other general cha- 
racteristics of ancient Greek fortresses ; and afterwards 
by more particular elucidations. They are invariably 
placed on high and commanding rocks, their form being 
decided by the nature of the ground, and their founda- 
tions resting on the bare rock, in which excavations 
were made to serve as wells or granaries. This rational 
mode of adapting the works of art to those of nature 
obviated the necessity of ditches ; which, indeed, do not 
seem to have been used even where the ground was 
level. Valleys, ravines, and the beds of torrents ge- 
nerally form their dikes and intrenchments, and the 
precipices above them are nearly as inaccessible as the 
walls which they support. No arches appear in the 
doorways and windows ; they are surmounted by single 
_ architraves. The ordinary width of the walls is from 
eight to nine feet ; their height from twenty to forty 
feet. Square and round towers were frequently used ; 
the former at the angles, and at the distance of about 
fifty feet, in the straight walls; the latter at the angles, 
where these were very acute. Thus Mr. Hamilton.t— 
These general characteristics are to be thus enlarged 
from the work of colonel Leake, a minute observer, and 
accurate judge of Hellenic fortification. He uniformly 
makes towers more recent additions 3 but whether he is 
well supported in that hypothesis is no further clear, 
than that ‘they were of more rare occurrence in remote 
€ras, and in those eras were solid, mere platforms, to 
gain command over assailants by height. In two ge- 
neral positions he seems to have been perfectly accurate. 
The first is, that the point of defence chiefly lay in the 


* Dodwell’s Greece, i, 145. 978, + Archeologia, xv, 323, 
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numerous compartments of the interior; and that there 
was, in the earliest specimens, a deficiency of flank pro- 
tection. To bring the subject into a clearer view, it 
may be better to divide it into sites, acropoles, walls, and 
gates. 

Sites. — The usual site was any elevation which com- 
manded the plain beneath ; sometimes, as at Kalakolo, 
a promontory connected by an isthmus. Diodorus, in 
his account of Sicyon, shows that precipitous sides were 
valued, because, being difficult of access, it would not 
be possible to attack the walls with machines, At 
Assos, the acropolis stands upon a rock of granite, with 
very steep sides. At Lilea, the site is a rocky and ab- 
rupt acclivity, projecting from Sarnapos. At Olenos, it 
was a small round hill; near Trachea, a simple emi- 
nence ; at Phryxa, the summit ofa pointed hill. The 
situation of Phile, a most perfect specimen, is a hill 
accessible only on the east and south sides, the other two 
being precipitous. At Teichos, the hill with the acro- 
polis is in a great measure surrounded by deep and ex~ 
tensive marshes, which communicate with the sea, and 
appear to have had but one entrance, opposite that, 
and is approached by a difficult and winding path, 
On Parnassus and the plain of the Cephissus, at the 
rocks of the mountain (says Mr. Dodwell), may be 
enumerated eight fortified places, remarkable for the 
strength of their position ; which generally is a rugged 
height, naturally difficult of access. Walls, with square 
or round.towers at intervals, were continued along the 
irregular contour of the hill, which served as an acro- 
polis, or citadel, while the slope of the mountain, with 
a portion of level ground at the bottom, was enclosed ; 
and contained the houses and buildings of the city. 
Sometimes heights were fortified for the defence of a 
pass in the mountains. We see an instance of this in 
Palaio Castro, in the 605 cxiory (cleft way), and an- 
other on the road to Parnassus, from the upper part of 
the Cephissus, which leads to Salona and Delphi. The 
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fort of Phyle on Mount Parnes, and one near a gorge 
in Citheron, continuing from the plains of Eleutherse 
into Boeotia may be added.* Elevations, however, 
were not always the sites ; for Mr. Dedwell says, that 
the Kopai of Homer was seated on a low insular tongue 
of land, projecting from the foot of Mount Ptoon, near 
the Kopaic lake. 

Acropoles. — This term is applied to the fortresses of 
cities, and resembled, in intention and principles, our 
castles annexed to towns. The most ancient, as that of 
Tiryns, are very small ; and that of Mycene is a very. 
grand specimen. At Lepreos, a triangular wall is car- 
ried completely across the acropolis, and thus divides it 
into two parts. At Troezen, now Damala, in Argolis, 
and other places, it was connected with the city by in- 
termediate fortifications. At Orchomenos, the ancient 
town was converted into an acropolis, because it was 
situated upon a high, steep, and insulated hill, That 
of Rhyniassa, supposed Elatria, contains a very fine 
subterranean apartment, at the end of a narrow pass. 
age. Temples of Minerva, because commonly placed 
upon very lofty sitest, occur in them; and for this, 
among other reasons, we meet with the celebrated Pare 
thenon in that of Athens. In general, the chief public 
buildings were situated, for the sake of protection, 
within their enclosures. They were supplied with 
water by tanks, to catch the rain, wells as at Tiryns, 
or a stream diverted, as at Mycene, to flow near them. 
At Agia Euphemia, a fortified city, situated upon a 
plain, there was no acropolis at all; nor Mantinea, nor 
Megalopolis, and other cities not anterior to the time 
of Epaminondas. In most Grecian cities that have an 
acropolis, lateral walls lead from the base to the summit, 
‘where they almost meet in a point, and nearly form an 


equilateral triangle. Drymaia, near Dadi, is a good 
specimen, : 


* Dodwell, i, 509. 
t * Templumque apparet én arce Minerve.’’— Virg. Zin. iii. 531. 
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Walls. —In the early Cyclopean fortresses of Greece, 
we find only elevations of artificial rocks, a projecting 
abutment, a divided interior, and a sidelong and com. 
manded entrance: salient angles and multiplied towers 
seem to have been subsequent improvements; for, in 
things of this kind, improvements grow out of circum- 
stances, not out of theory. The singular feature of 
the Cyclopean fortresses are the galleries: they occur 
not only in Greece, but in Italy. The remains of some 
are observed at Argos ; others are seen at the ancient 
cities of Cora, Norba, Signa, and Alatrum, in Italy, 
the walls of which resemble those of Tiryns, Argos, 
and Mycene. Colonel Leake supposes that they were 
places of arms. In an open fortress, they may have 
been merely covered retreats of the garrison. 

There are two grand distinctions of era in Greek 
fortresses: one is the Cyclopean, which was retained 
in military architecture ; while temples and civil build- 
ings were formed of more regular construction, These 
styles obtained from the heroic ages till the time of 
Alexander. The second is the last period, which ends 
with the year 146 B.c., when the Romans, having con- 
quered Greece, destroyed the fortified places. 

The characteristics of both periods are easily dis- 
criminated. 

In the early stages of society, the fortresses were 
small, and occupied the summits of hills: so were 
also situated many of the ancient Arcadian cities, of 
which five only were inhabited in the time of Pausa- 
nias; namely, Gortys, Theison near Methydrium, 
Teathis, and Helisson: all places seated in the most 
central mountainous and poorest part of the country.* 

The earliest appear to have neither towers nor salient 
angles, and to have been chiefly fortified by numerous 
interior divisions. The entrances are, however, co- 
vered. Such are Tiryns and Mycene. The next 
period may be denoted by salient or receding angles, to 


® Leake, i1, 319. 325. 
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which were afterwards added towers. Colonel Leake 
could only discover one of these in the citadel of 
Phigaleia ; and the reason which he assigns is, that 
the evenness of. the ground rendered it easy to discover 
anenemy. It seems, however, clear, that towers were 
subsequent additions for the cover and protection of 
terminations and angles. Indeed, the author quoted, 
who made the military architecture of Greece his espe- 
cial study, forms this distinction of the priority of 
projecting and re-entering angles from a fortress at 
Khaiaffa, where on one side are towers, the apparent 
additions of a later age. . 

These old fortresses have no precise shape, because 
they follow the outline of the elevated site, and adapt 
the citadel to the circumstances of the ground. The 
figure (No. 1.) is that of Phigaleia; that (No. 2.) 


of Nerovitza (olim ‘Aliphia), where the citadel is in 
an angle of an ante-camp, called rpoacresoy. 

At Typanee is an. upper and lower citadel ; at Le- 
preos, one divided into two parts by a cross triangular 
wall. At Acradina, in Syracuse, there are remains of a 
strong tower, with a staircase leading down to the sea, 
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admirably constructed for defence ; the steps cut in the 
rock being twice interrupted by a plain perpendicular 
surface, in which a few holes alone afforded assistance 
to the climber in his ascent. At Halicarnassus, now 
Badrun, or Boudron, the ancient walls of the city have 
been traced for some distance, beginning with what 
might have been an acropolis, for the city had more 
than one acropolis, as we learn from Strabo and Dio- 
dorus. The wall went in a western direction, between 
a small and alarge mound, for about 130 feet. One of 
the ruined square towers, built of stone, without cement 
on the outside, and filled with earth, is thirty feet high: 
There are four more, communicating with each other 
by an interval of wall: they are what Diodorus, writ- 
ing of Halicarnassus, calls towers and intermediate 
towers (rupyo and peconvpyo:). The polygonal wall, 
which fortified the defile between the Acharnen- 
sian and Thriasian plains, and is deemed contemporary 
with the Peloponnesian war, sixty years before the new 
style introduced by Epaminondas, is about four miles in 
extent, and is terminated by a cliff, on which stood the 
celebrated fortress of Phyle, “ the very strong fortress” 
of Diodorus, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch. This 
famous wall consists, says Mr. Hughes, of barriers or 
breastworks, each, on an average, about 100 yards in 
length, ten in height, and eight in breadth ; attached to 
which, inclined planes, like buttresses, gave facility of 
ascent to the defenders. Between these barriers an 
open space was generally left, through which the com. 
batants might either advance or retreat, though, in 
some instances, it was closed up by masonry, for the 
purpose of exposing the assailants in flank to the wea. 
pons of their adversaries. Nearly at the middle point 
of the defile, a broad passage was left for the admission 
of chariots. This plan of a succession of disjunct 
portions»as barriers, instead of a continuous line, is 
singular. At Toulis, an ancient road stands by a 
strong wall, of which the coping consists of immense 


blocks, 
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Fortresses of the Alexandrian era. — It has been 
already observed, that to the polygonal style succeeded 
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one of horizontal layers of stone, with some irregu- 
larity in their sizes and angles, and that this style is 


coeval with the time of Epaminondas, 370 years before 
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Christ. It is well illustrated by the existing remains 
of Messene. 

He also adopted a new site; for, instead of a hill, he 
fixed upon, at Megalopolis, the middle of a plain, which 
had an unfailing spring of water, that could not be in- 
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tercepted *; a circumstance which seems to hint in 
what manner the old Cyclopean forts were rendered un- 
tenable under a long siege. The northern entrance to 
the city of Messene consists of a circular court, a form 
presumed to have been adopted as affording greater 
space for the scrutiny of the persons or carriages en- 
tering the city, as well as to present a second barrier to 
a successful enemy, who, having forced the gate, would 
find their advance impeded by another obstacle ; while 
the citizens, from the ramparts surrounding the courts, 
could with advantage annoy the assailants confined 
within this restricted space. The two solid masses of 
masonry which flanked the entrance most probably 
formed the foundations of two towers that defended the 
approach to the gate.t Whether there were two or 


* Leake, ii. 41. 
+ Stuart’s Athens, new edit. vol. iv. p.21, pl1,’ 
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three instances is controverted. The carriage entrance 
in the centre is supposed to have been covered by a 


large block, eighteen feet ten inches by three feet four 
inches high, and four feet wide. The width of the 


entrance seems to have been eight feet ten inches ; and 

wheel ruts are visible. The road, on quitting the gate, 

descends on. a rapidly inclined plane towards the city, 

and is composed of oblong pieces of stone. The walls 
i 
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are faced with regular blocks, tied together at intervals 
of from seven to ten feet, with transverse walls, the 
bays being filled with rubble work. 

The towers in the preceding plate are very curious. 
One resembles a broad house of only two stories, with a 
platform at top for combatants to annoy besiegers, and 
two square windows to each story; those of the lower 
being splayed, as in castles, to admit light, and allow a 
greater range for the archers. There are no indications 
of a staircase between the two stories, so that they were 
probably mounted by a moveable ladder. On each side 
of the upper windows are square holes perforated through 
the wall, which probably received some iron-work to 
defend the opening.* At certain distances there were 
flights of steps, which led on to the walls from the in- 
terior of the city, and again from the walls: some few 
steps ascended or descended to the level of the floors of 
the towers. The curiosity of the towers is the stair- 
case fashion of the battlements. 

Mantinea, another city of the same era, has a foss 
around it, into which the Ophis flows. The Beotian 
Thebes had a similar protection, although rare in Greek 
fortresses. 

At Gyptokastro (probably Eleuthere), which is of 
the same style as Messene, the walls are fortified with 
projecting square towers at unequal distances. Many of 
these towers are nearly entire. They were divided into 
two stories, each of which had two rooms, at least the 
upper story, which has two entrances from without, and 
three small windows. The lower story has only the 
door, which is but 3; feet wide at the base, and dimi- 
nishes upwards. At Cnidus, now Cape Crio, the walls 
are terraces, and, like those of Pompeii, are divided 
into intervals by towers standing upon them, not pro- 
jecting. The intention was to prevent an enemy who 
had obtained possession of one of the interjacent spaces 
from extending his conquests any farther, Sir William 


* Stuart’s Athens, new edition, p. 23. iv, pl. ii, 
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Gell, in his “Ithaca,” has engraved walls inclining in- 
wards, and the towers perpendicular, as in the cut. 

Simple towers occur. Of 
these, the most singular are 
the pyramidal. At Phonika, 
Pausanias saw one, which 
contained the shields of those 
who fell in a battle on that 
spot, between Pretus and Acrisius: of course, it 
must have been as ancient as Tiryns. There were 
others, which, though perpendicular above, were pyra- 
midal at the base, as at the grove of Ksculapius, and 
the citadel of Cheronea, and a phryctonon near Argos ; 
so named from a torch or beacon, because the watchmen 
made signals from it by smoke in the day and flame by 
night. The lower chamber is square, and was approached 
by a side door at the bottom of an entrance passage. * 

These accounts apply to the public fortresses of an- 
cient Greece; but there were prototypes of modern 
castles. Dr. Clarke saw one represented on a Macedo- 
nian coin, thus : — 


And an assimilation to it may be seen in ruins at Tem- 
rook, formerly Cimmerium. Sir William Gell thus de- 
Scribes another, near the mountain Sasypelaton, the 
ancient Arachne, the walls of which, erected in a very 
advanced period of the arts, are almost perfect. ‘The 
entrance is on the side farthest from the road. The 
fortress is nearly square, having at the north-east angle 
@ quadrangular tower, at each of the others one cir- 
cular. The gate is defended by a fourth circular tower 


* Stuart’s Athens, vol. iv. new edit. p. 23. pl. iis 
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in the centre of the south-west side. Upon the prin- 
ciple of the barbican in our own castles, there was 
here, as in all other Greek castles, an outer and an 
inner gate with an interval between them. The pass- 
age, as also in all the Greek fortresses, does not run 
directly into the heart of the fortress, but parallel to 
the curtain for some paces, before it turns into the for- 
tress. The intention is obvious. A few men in the 
passage could resist a host of assailants, and fresh de- 
fenders from the garrison repair losses, or the passage 
could be easily blocked up. The interior construction 
of this, as well as of the towers of Messene before de- 
scribed, may receive some auxiliary elucidation from the 
following account of the modern pyrgos of the agha at 
Miraka, described by Mr. Dodwell, and assimilating all 
others. It is a sort of castellated structure, or fortified 
house, bearing a resemblance to similar kinds of high- 
land castles in Scotland, which were constructed about 
300 years ago. It is four stories in height ; the walls, 
which enclose the ground floor, have one door and a few 
narrow apertures, resembling arrow-holes, made to ad- 
mit the light. This floor serves for horses and cattle, 
and has no communication with the upper stories. An 
insulated mass of wall, with steps leading to its summit, 
stands at the distance of about twelve feet from the 
tower, and reaches as high as the door of the first ha- 
bitable floor, which is over the stables. From this wall 
to the entrance of the tower there is a drawbridge, or, 
in times of perfect peace, some planks of wood, which 
are not removed at night. The floor and stairs within 
the tower are of wood, and the access to some of the 
most secure chambers is through a square aperture, 
which is made in the ceiling of the room below, and is 
sufficiently large to admit only one person at a time. 
The ascent to this is effected by a temporary staircase 
or ladder, which may be drawn up, and the trap-door 
closed. 

Thus far may suffice for the ancient miniraRy AR- 
CHITECTURE OF GREECE: for, upon the surrender of 
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Corinth, with the rest of Greece, to the Romans, in 
the year 146 3. ¢., all the fortified places were dis- 
mantled. 

The RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE oF GREECE seems 
next in importance; but, being far better known, will be 
more summarily treated. The distinction and antiquity 
of the orders is a necessary preliminary. Whether they 
were borrowed or not from Egypt and Asia, is a question 
of considerable difficulty, which has not been satisfac- 
torily decided. According to subsequent statements, it 
may be inferred that the introduction of the orders fol- 
lowed the return of the Heraclide, in the year 825 B.c. 
The Doric is known to be the first in date of Grecian 
remains, and it has been most ably and satisfactorily 
discussed by colonel Leake. This order, he says, al- 
though styled Doric, is, in fact, the European Greek, 
in contradistinction to the Asiatic Greek, called the 
Tonic. It was invented in European Greece, about 
the same time that the Ionic was produced in Asia, and 
was equally employed by every tribe of Greeks, as well 
in Grecia Proper as by the colonies of those tribes in 
Italy and Sicily. At the same time it is not improperly 
termed Doric, inasmuch as it was brought to perfection 
(invented, says professor Miiller*), in the Doric cities, 
which were the early schools of art in European 
Greece. 

The buildings in which the Doric almost exclusively 
appears are temples. It is not presumed, although 
Homer mentions vya, a term for temples, that they 
were architectural constructions of stone, because no as- 
similations occur in the remains of Mycene and other 
Cyclopean edifices ; and there are evidences that the 
Doric temples succeeded wooden prototypes. With 
this statement agrees professor Miller {, who says that 
Corinth was the first place where the front and hind 
part were finished off with a pediment, the tympanum 
being adorned with statues of clay-work (terra cotta). 

: Do ane ae i. sect, 3. ii. p. 273, Engl. trans, + Morea, iii. 269. 
F 3 
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He adds, that ‘the Doric character created the Doric 
architecture. In the temples of this order the weight 
to be supported is intentionally increased, and the ar- 
chitecture, frieze, and cornice of unusual depth ; but 
the columns are proportionably strong, and placed very 
close to each other. This impression of firmness and 
solidity is increased by the rapid tapering of the column, 
its conical shape giving it an appearance of strength ; 
while the diminution beginning immediately at the 
base, and the straight line not being, as in other orders, 
softened by the interposition of the swelling (entasis), 
gives a severity of character to the order. With this 
rapid diminution is also connected the bold projection 
of theechinus,or quarter-round of the capital, which like- 
wise creates a striking impression, particularly if its 
outline is nearly rectilineal. The alternation of long 
unornamented surfaces, with smaller rows of decorated 
work, awaken a feeling of simple grandeur, without ap- 
pearing either monotonous or fatiguing. The harmony 
spread over the whole becomes more conspicuous, when 
contrasted with the dark shadows occasioned by the pro- 
jecting drop of the cornice ; above, the magnificent pe- 
diment crowns the whole. Thus in this creation of art 
we find expressed the peculiar bias of the Doric race to 
strict rule, simple proportion, and pure harmony.” 

Let us now refer to colonel Leake again. The Cy- 
clopean artists were chiefly employed in the construc- 
tion of treasuries, not of temples, which afterwards 
served for the same purpose as the former. Another 
fact, deducible from the remains of Mycene, as well as 
from the descriptions left by Pausanias and other 
writers, of the Greek buildings of those times, is, that 
there is nothing borrowed from Egypt, nor any assimi- 
lation, except in columns (common to all countries), 
between the temples of the two nations. The distinc- 
tive peculiarities of each may be traced to the nature of 
the respective regions. In a narrow valley, scarcely 
ever moistened by the atmosphere, but annually inun- 
dated by the river, enclosed between stony ridges, and 
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deficient in forest trees, the dwellings and temples were 
excavated in the rocks, or, at a later period, were imita-~ 
tions of caverns, with flat roofs, situated on heights 
beyond the reach of the inundation. In the rainy cli- 
mate of Greece, on the other hand, a pitched roof was 
necessary. The country abounding in timber as well 
as stone, the earliest Doric buildings were naturally 
formed of the materials more easily wrought ; and 
hence the temple of stone was an imitation of a con- 
struction in wood, as all the details of the Doric archi- 
tecture tend to prove. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
may be concluded, that the Doric order arose as soon as 
internal tranquillity had followed the settlement of the 
Heraclide in Peloponnesus, 825 n. c. ; and that it arose 
in those cities which were the earliest seats of art in 
Greece, namely, Sicyon, Corinth, and Argos. Asa proof 
that the first temples were built of wood, there still re- 
mained, in the time of Pausanias, the ruins of an oaken 
temple at Mantinea, of extreme antiquity ; and the 
oaken column in the Opisthodome of the Hereum of 
Olympia, if not actually a relic of a more early wooden 
temple of the same dimensions, was, at least, a memo- 
rial showing that the most ancient Hereum had been 
constructed in that material. Three centuries are not 
too much to allow for the space of time which elapsed 
between the first conception of the Doric temple in 
wood, its execution in stone, and of the dimensions of 
the extant columns of Corinth. This will bring down 
the Corinthian temple to the eighth century before the 
Christian era.* 

Nothing can be more easy than to ascertain the eras 
of the Doric. The length of the column, and the 
size of the entablature, are alone sufficient 3 the shorter 
the former, and the heavier the latter, is the test which 
decides the antiquity, as will appear by the following 
concise enumerations. 

1. Corinthian temple.— The oldest known, presumed. 
date eighth century B.c. Characteristics: short mono- 
* Leake, iii, 270. 
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lithic column; projecting capital ; very high enta- 
blature, not less than half that of the column, including 
the capital; intercolumniation very narrow ; in some 
the length of the column is only four diameters. 

2. The next in date, about 600 B. c., is the Panhel- 
lenium at Afgina. It is more ancient than the The- 
seum, because the entablature is heavier, and the column 
shorter. The dilettanti artists assimilate its architec- 
ture to that of the hexastyle hypethral temple of 
Pestum. 

3. The Theseum, or temple of Theseus, at Athens. 
The length of the columns is fixed to six diameters. 
This improvement Vitruvius states to have been made by 
the Greeks, who passed from Athens into Asia Minor ; 
but this will bring it to a period too remote. The 
Theseum was built only 461 years B.c. The columns 
are six feet high, and the entablement only a third of 
the column. The pediment is very low; and, accord- 
ing to Le Roy, the triglyphs, &c. first appear. 

Corinth, in the sixth century before Christ, was the 
principal seat of the arts in Greece, and is supposed to 
have furnished the models of the oldest hexastyles of 
Pestum and Sicily ; for the hexastyles (six columns in 
front) are older than the heptastyles or octostyles. The 
difference of the colonial Doric colonel Leake ascribes 
to the architects themselves. 

These differences consist chiefly in shafts formed of 
several pieces instead of one, columns somewhat more 
light than those of Corinth, a wider intercolumniation, 
and a lighter entablature. 

The heptastyles (seven columns in front), the oc- 
tostyles (eight), and the enneastyles (nine), succeeded 
the hexastyles ; but a lighter kind of the latter still 
prevailed. Colonel Leake, speaking of the hexastyles 
at Acragas, says, these temples are lighter in their pro. 
portions than the temples of Pestum, Syracuse, Egesta, 
and Selinus. ‘These may be supposed not earlier than 
the year 500 B.c., but probably not much later, as the 
architects of Magna Grecia appear, in the fifth century, 
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to have begun to lose that simplicity and uniformity of 
design which are still remarkable in the two Acragan- 
tine temples. This deviation is very conspicuous in the 
plan and details of the heptastyle of Jupiter Olympius 
at Acragas, and in the enneastyle at Pestum. The 
florid ornaments under the capitals of the columns in the 
latter‘ temple, as well as in the smaller hexastyle at the 
same place, indicate a similar deviation. These, how- 
ever, were elegant innovations ; but the architect seems 
to have been deficient in the good taste of Sicily, when 
he made the entasis (or swelling of the columns) so ap- 
parent, that they look like a caricature of the Doric 
order. At Athens, the entasis is so small, that its ex. 
istence has only been recently ascertained.* 

The declining Doric appears at Nemea, and is cha- 
racterised by the slenderness of the columns. Those at 
Nemea are more than six diameters high, or as slim as 
those of the Ionic. The entablature at Nemea was less 
than the fourth of the height of the column, whereas at 
Corinth it was but a half; the architrave of this temple 
being so low, and the capitals of the columns so pro- 
portionally small and narrow, compared to the height of 
the shaft, that the impression is one of inelegance and 
meagreness. This temple is probably not of remote 
date. t 

Thus it appears that nothing can be more easy than 
to ascertain the antiquity of Doric edifices. The oldest 
columns are not more than four diameters, the next six, 
and the most recent more: but, besides this distinction, 
the ancient and modern capitals vary thus: —No. 1. is 
ancient, No. 2. more modern. 


* Leake, iii, 284, t Id. 332, 333, 
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Other minute variations might be adduced ; butit is 
not the plan of this work to enter into them. It may 
be sufficient to observe, that the ancient Doric column 
has no pedestal or base. Upon what an immense scale 
this Herculean order was wrought, may be conceived 
from the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, 
where the flutings of the columns are thirteen feet in 
diameter ; the echinus of the capital composed of two 
large stones, each weighing twenty-one tons and a half, 
and the stones composing the capital twenty-one tons.* 

The Ionic is the Asiatic Greek. If the Asiatic 
Greeks were distinguished in their character and in their 
literature by a certain degree of voluptuousness and ex- 
cessive refinement, a similar exuberance of fancy may 
be also discovered in their monuments. The com- 
position of their decorative sculpture is beautiful ; 
and the execution, although not so exactly finished as 
the work of the time of Pericles, is bold and imposing. 
Two different periods are distinguishable in the Greek 
architectural sculpture, but which to prefer it would be 
difficult to decide. The ancient was of a delicately mi- 
nute design and highly finished execution; the latter not 
perhaps so correct in composition, but more largely and 
nobly composed, and the execution productive of a finer 
effect of light and shade. The latter is more impres- 
sive ; the former, although generally too much cut up, 
is certainly more refined.t According to Vitruvius, the 
order was invented by Hermogenes, for the purpose, by 
lengthening or shortening the columns, of varying inter- 
columniations, the latter being closer, as the columns 
were higher. The finest specimen known of the order 
is that of the Erectheum at Athens, and one of these 
columns is, we believe, in the British Museum. 

The guilloche, or curb bit chain, here occurs perhaps 
for the first time, and was such a favourite of the Ro- 
mans, as not only to appear upon almost all their tessel- 


* Stuart’s Athens, new edit. vol. iv. + Id. sect. Fragments, 56. 
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lated pavements, but to have been imitated in glass, 
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which count Caylus*. highly values, as a great token of 
mechanical excellence. Then follows a beading of eggs, 
below which are a smaller moulding and a deep orna- 
ment, combining with scroll work the anthemion, a 
fiower of fan-like expansion, and very popular and di- 
versified among the Greeks. It is presumed to have 
been borrowed, with other ornaments, from the East.t 
Of the volutes, various illustrations have been given ; per- 
haps the best is that derived from the horns of an altar. 
The most probable origin of the capitals of columns is, 
however, that, the latter having been primitively of wood, 
they were decorative improvements of the trunk of a 
tree cut off at the head ; for such is the reasonable hy- 
pothesis § to be deduced from Alberti. There is, how- 
ever, no uniformity in the patterns; for at Aitylos, now 
Vitulo, in Turkey, there are variations in the capitals : 
ether instances occur; but the beauty of all the ancient 


! 


* Rec. ii. 363, 
+ Stuart’s Athens, new edit. v, iv. p. 12. sect. Sepulchral Marbles, &c, 
t-Id, p. 11, § L. vii. c. 6, fol. cii, 
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kinds is rapturously applauded. Shallow capitals and 
square bases are seen at Eleusis. The latter, Alberti 
contends, were only the Doric embellished by two an- 
nulets; but the early Doric had no bases, and there 
were variations here also. Colonel Leake mentions 
Ionic columns with filled flutings.* 

The Corintur1an order is said to have originated 
with Callimachus, who took the idea of the capital from 
a sepulchre of a girl, which had been decorated with the 
acanthus in a similar mannert ; but no trace of such an 
order, says Mr. Dodwell {, is to be found at Corinth. 
Corinth, according to Miller, had, however, early (at 
least 490 3. c.) risen to riches and luxury. Indeed, 
the form of the early Corinthian capital is said to be 
analogous to that made by the lotus in Egyptian archi- 
tecture.§ Dr. Clarke saw at Thebes several beautiful 
capitals of the most ancient and chaste pattern. It is 
entirely without volute at the corners, and has a single 
wreath of the simplest acanthus foliage to crown its base. 
Colonel Leake calls one of these primitive capitals only 
a variety of the Ionic order, with pelices and leaves of 
acanthus.|} Stuart found this early form of the capital 
in the portico of the Temple of the Winds at Athens ; 
and there are numerous examples and varieties to be 
found in that city and in Asia Minor. A concave face 
of the abacus is supposed to denote a more modern 
form.@q At Mylasa the order occurs with elliptical 
shafts, 

It is too extensive for the plan of this work to enter 
into architectural minutie. The. origin of the arcu, 
geometrically constructed, is contested ; but the predo- 
minant opinion is, that it is not older than the time of 
Christianity. Arches formed by eutting away the inte- 
rior surfaces of parallel blocks, a mode by which vaults 
of a large span could not possibly be constructed, are far 


* Morea, ii. 38. + Vitruvius. t Greece. 
§ Stuart’s Athens, new edit. v. iv. sect.Grecian Ornament, p. 12, n, h. 
| Morea, ii. 5. 7 Stuart’s Athens, vol. iv. new edit, sect. Basse, p. 17. 
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more ancient; and Belzoni * saw at Thebes two modes; 
one formed by projecting blocks, the other by smaller 
stones, worked in a modern way, but without keystones. 
Arches of more than a semicircle are considered to be 
only of Roman ancientry. 

The most eminent fabrics connected with Greek archi- 
tecture and the orders are TEMPLEs. 

Temples succeeded barrows, or sepulchral mounds 
with altars raised upon them: the temple of Jeru- 
salem was founded upon the mountain where Abraham 
offered Isaac, and the sepulchre of Cecrops conferred 
sanctity upon the Acropolis of Athens. Moses does not 
mention any temple of architecture, only an altar sur- 
rounded with stones, what we should call a cromlech 
and druidical circle; assimilations to the Greek baituloi, 
mentioned by Pausanias. At Charai, in Achaia, he saw 
thirty stones of a quadrangular form, each of which was 
worshipped under the name of some divinity; for the 
Greeks anciently paid the same veneration to rough 
stones as they afterwards did to statues.t Moreover, 
a place once consecrated retained its holy character. 
The Greek writer quoted mentions, as occurring at the 
city of Phrixa, a ruined temple of Minerva Cydonia, 
which was in his time only a place of sacrifice. Colonel 
Leake observes {, that vestiges of churches, similar to 
those of the temple which Pausanias describes, are com. 
mon at the present day in Greece. Sometimes nothing 
is left but a line of stones to represent the wall, with a 
single block, commonly of ancient workmanship, for an 
altar. Here incense is burnt, and prayers are said, on 
the festival of the saint. 

That the Phceenicians and Egyptians were the first 
founders .of temples is repeatedly asserted in ancient 
books ; but such books ascend to the mythological eras. 
It is certain, that there are no indications of any 
Grecian temples in the Cyclopean ages, and that archi-« 


* PL 44, + Dodwell’s Greece, ii. 173. t Leake, ii. 209. 
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tectural structures of this kind are coeval with the first 
Doric. It is plain, too, that there is no assimilation of 
plan between the temples of Greece and those of Egypt, 
or the caverns of India. The first Grecian temples 
have been before shown to have been made of wood, 
out of which, by the natural progress of improvement, 
grew those of stone, and the Doric order itself. Nearly 
all the existing remains are of that style; and the so- 
lidity of it apparently recommended it, from the sub- 
jection of the country to earthquakes. This inference 
has been deduced from the care exercised to prevent 
disjunction of the component pieces of columns, by 
plugs of wood, lead, or iron, in the centre of the 
blocks. Nearly all the Grecian temples had the same 
form, that of a barn, ornamented with columns upon 
the fronts and sides ; Pausanias mentioning only six 
round temples, which had domes, by no means a mo. 
dern invention. The domes were formed by a very 
simple contrivance, still used in Turkey. <A perpendi- 
cular pole was raised in the centre, to which a horizon- 
tal arm was annexed, and, as the workmen proceeded 
with the courses, it was elevated until it came to a 
perpendicular. Several of these temples were hype- 
thral (i. e. unroofed), because Vitruvius says that 
such a distinction suited the properties ascribed to Ju- 
piter Fulminans, Celum, the Sun, Moon, and Deus 
Fidius, The temples of Minerva, Mars, and Hercules 
were to be of the Doric order, because the majesty of 
it typified the robust virtue of those divinities. The 
Corinthian was employed for those of Venus, Flora, 
Proserpine, and the Aquatic Nymphs ; the elegance of 
the foliage, flowers, and volutes harmonising with the 
tender and delicate beauty of these goddesses. The 
Ionic, which was the mean between the severity of the 
Doric and the delicacy of the Corinthian, was used in 
the temples of Juno, Diana, and Bacchus, as giving a 
just mixture of elegance and majesty. The rustic work 
was devoted to the grottoes of the rural deities. 
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Vitruvius further gives the sites of temples, as fol- 
lows :— On eminences overlooking the city: those of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, as tutelary deities: Vir- 
gil mentions one of Minerva, as common in citadels. 
In Fora, or Emporia: of Mercury, Isis, and Serapis. 
Near theatres: of Apollo and Bacchus. Jn gym- 
nasia,.: of Hercules. Without the walls: of Venus, 
Vulcan, Mars, and Ceres ; of Venus, in particular, at 
seaports. Modern authors say that all hypethral (un- 
roofed) temples are generally, if not universally, con- 
secrated to Jupiter, and that all his temples are of the 
Dorie order, those of Venus being generally of the 
Corinthian. 

Vitruvius says that effect was consulted in the sites 
of temples, for prospect over a city or a river, or on a 
highway, for passengers to see the interior, and do re- 
verence to the gods. It is certain that, according to 
the usual rule of viewing edifices, the propylea were 
generally so contrived as to exhibit two sides at once. 
Greek temples have most commonly an easterly aspect, 
but at Phigalia was one which stood east and west. 
At Cadachio, in Corfu, a temple has been discovered in 
a ravine, 

Diodorus mentions two modes of building temples : 
one, which made the nave (vaes) the whole width, 
and had no peristyle, i.e. piazza, around it ; the other, 
where it had this adjunct. The latter plan, called 
peripteral, distinguishes nearly all the temples known 
tous. When the side columns were inserted in the 
walls (the style called pseudo-peripteral) like pilasters, 
both methods may be said to have been compounded. 
At Sparta, says colonel Leake*, was a very ancient 
temple, consecrated to Venus, which had an upper 
story, sacred to Morpho (a name of Venus), and con- 
taining a Statue of the goddess veiled and fettered. 

Grecian temples had the following compartments, 


* Leake, i. 168. 
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best understood by a pian, such as the following, of the 
temple of Apollo at Basse. 
The several component parts are thus elucidated : — 
In the peristyle, or portico, around the temple, the 
people assembled, as anciently in our nave and aisles, be- 
cause they were not permitted to enter the cella. In 
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these porticoes goods were sold, and business transacted, 
as afterwards among us. The Greeks also made pro- 
menades of them, and called them segid¢ouc: (walks 
around them) : here rhetoricians held their schools, 
orators harangued from them, and children of the 
highest rank were sent for instruction. They also 
afforded a retreat from heat, and were spacious recep- 
tacles for works of art and sculpture. 

The porticus answered to our great western door ; 
the pronaos to our ante-chapel ; the cella to the choir, 
which the people did not enter ; the naos to the pres- 
bytery, or part where the communion-table stands ; 
the opisthodome to the lady-chapel. The temples stood 
in an area, called jegov, or peribolus, like our church- 
yard. 

The cella was generally of solid wall, because it 
formed an essential support to the pediments charged 
with sculpture. The latter seems to have originated 
from the necessity of harmony with the enrichment, 
resulting from the combination of the capitals of the 
order, the varied entablature, and the cornice of the 
pediment, decorated with painted or sculptured orna- 
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ment.* The favourite subjects of these sculptures, in 
the early temples, were the battles of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe, and of the Greeks and Amazons. Most of 
the sacrifices were made on a platform, in front of the 
naos, where there was, on some occasions, a fixed altar, 
protected by a covering. In the temple of Juno, at 
Agrigentum, seats are observable for the purpose of 
viewing the sacrifice. The pronaos, or opisthodome, 
was often enclosed with rails. The area (peribolus ) 
around the temples was necessary, because the great 
concourse of people present at the ceremonies during 
the time of the festivals could not allow admission into 
the interior. It may be seen, from the plates of M. 
Quatremére de Quincy’s work, that, when the doors 
were thrown open, and the statue of the god exposed, 
the effect must have been grand. The Greeks also 
overcame difficulties as to aspect, through restricted 
space, in the following manner : —On account of the 
proximity which necessarily occurred between the co- 
lumns of the porticus and pronaos at one end, and 
between those of the posticum and opisthodome at the 
other, they made the columns of the pronaos and opis= 
thodome of less dimensions than those of the peristyle, 
in order that, by their reduced height, and by the step 
below, an optical illusion might be produced, equiva- 
lent to the effect that would result from distance. 
Where the sculpture of the capitals, &c. was of too 
low relief for strong effect, they were painted to supply 
the desideratum. 

The following is the classification of temples, given 
by Vitruvius and the architectural writers : — 

The first (i. e. the simplest) are those which had no 
columns on the sides. One of these is the temple in 
antis (2:), where there are only two columns, one on each 
side the door; the other where there is a porticus of four 
columns, and therefore called the prostyle. (2.) 


* Stuart’s Athens, new edit, 
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The word ante, called also by the Greeks tapacrades, 
meaned the square pilasters terminating the walls of 
a temple. Whena temple had no portico in front, two 
columns were made to intervene between the ante, and 
the aspect of the temple was said to be in untis, the 
Greeks called such a temple vaos e¢ mapacraciy, and 
it was the simplest form of their temples. The temple 
in antis had neither cella nor peristyle. 
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This temple had a portico in one front, consisting of 
insulated columns, with their entablature and fastigium, 
i. e. the pediment or triangular front. When such a 
temple had a similar portico in both fronts, it was termed 
amphiprostyle. The temple of Ceres at Eleusis was in 
antis, before the portico was added which made it 
prostyle,. 
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The next natural distinction is by the number of 
columns in the front. 


The first is ¢etrastyle, or four columns in front, 


The octos 
decastyles ten. 
The construction of 
or flanks 


tyles were eight columns in front, the 


temples according to their sides 
is thus classified, — the peripteral is a temple 
G2 
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which had a walk all round it, formed of columns and 
extension of the roof. The subjoined figure represents 
a round temple with this addition. 


When the columns like pilasters were not disengaged _ 
from the walls, the construction was termed pseudo. 
peripteral (mock peripteral), and this often happened 
when they had no stone of sufficient scantling or strength 
to bear epistyles of prodigious dimensions. 

There were further distinctions. A temple, which 
had no cella, but consisted of columns disposed in the 
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form of a circle, covered with a conical roof, was called 
monopteral. 
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The term dipteral implied a temple surrounded by a 
double range of columns. 

The hypethral was a temple whose cella was in part 
exposed to the air. These temples had a double range 
of columns within the cella, dividing it into three ala, 
or aisles. The aisles on either side were roofed, but that 
in the middle had no covering. Mr. Wilkins has given 
the following plan of one :— 
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It is a requisite, says Mr. Wilkins, of an hypethral 
temple, that it should be dipteral; and of the hewxa- 
style-hypethral we have instances at Pestum and gina; 
of the octostyle-hypethral at Selinus; but Vitruvius adds, 
that they were generally decastyle. They were mostly, 
if not universally, dedicated to Jupiter. 

The width of the intercolumniations was also dis- 
criminated by proper professional terms; as follows: — 
ar@ostyle, so wide that only timber could be used ; dia- 
style, three diameters of the columns; eustyle, the best, 
2} diameters of the column ; picrostyle only 14 diameter ; 
systile two diameters. 

_ There are some architectural terms particularly fre- 

quent in the description of temples, which therefore 

require explanation. The podiwm is the raised stylobate 

upon which the temple stood. The stylobate means the 

substructure below the columns, sometimes formed. of 

three steps, which were continued round. the peristyle, 
Gc 3 
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and sometimes of wall raised to a considerable height, 
in which case it was approached by a flight of steps at 
one end. The pediment, or fastigium, means the trian- 
gular front, supported by the columns. The entablature 
comprises those members of a portico which rests upon 
the columns: it consists of three parts; the lower 
(epistyle) formed by those pieces which extend from 
centre to centre of two adjoining columns; the zophorus, 
the centre of the three divisions, having the epistyle 
below and the corona above, the same as the frieze 
among us; and the cornice (corona) the upper mem- 
ber.* 

At Octra, a mountain in Eubcea, Mr. Walpole saw, 
and thus describes, a very curious temple without co- 
lumns, and assimilating the mouth of a cavern :— The 
roof is simply a covering of stone, which is made to 
support itself, and of which no other example is known. 
That portion of the roof which lies upon the walls coun- 
terpoises that which forms the ceiling. The eastern 
wall was probably built a little thicker, in order to coun- 
terbalance the slabs, which on that side were not be- 
veled away and notched, as those were on the west. 
The inclination of the slabs answered two purposes: 
first, to throw off the rain; secondly, to throw the 
weight more upon the wall. The opening between the 
opposite projecting stones must have been about two 
feet; which was probably formed with a ridged stone, 
the whole being covered with slabs: in short, the whole 
roof appears to have been an affair of calculation, and 
plainly denotes a considerable progress made in the art 
of building. The remains probably belonged to a 
temple of the Cyllenian Mercury. 

Instead of columns, some temples, as that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Agrigentum, had Yelamones, or gigantic 
male figures, backed against square pilasters; and at 
the Erectheum in Athens, female figures, called Carya- 
tides, or rather Canephore, support the roof. 


* Wilkins’s Vitruv.; Gloss, 
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The Greek temples had ceilings, commonly composed 
of marble slabs in compartments ; and in the temple of 
Minerva at Syracuse the long stones which connected 
the columns with the walls formed a ceiling in the style 
of a platband around the peristyle of the building. 

Byzes of Naxos, who lived 580 years before our era, 
is said to have been the inventor of marble slabs worked 
into the shape of tiles for the roof. As the wet would 
be admitted through the joints of these tiles, another 
sort, called harmi, i. e. jointing tiles, were used. At 
Rhamnus, these last tiles were semi-hexagonal prisms 
hollowed underneath. The cut below shows the mode 
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of covering the roof with marble tiles affixed to timber 
framework. The upright pieces of the eaves of the 
roof, rounded at the top, terminate the alternate row of 
the harmi, or joint tiles. The ornament upon them 
was painted. The joint tiles of the eaves terminated 
in upright pieces, first rounded at the top, and after- 
wards indented or scolloped. The lower course of the 
tiles was formed in blocks twice the length of the other 
tiles. The joints take place over the centre of every 
triglyph. The tiles of the eaves, to which the joint 
tiles were attached by plugs, were the raking top-bed of 
G 4 
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the cornice.* Thus the roofing of the Propylea at 
Eleusis. In the Doric buildings, with which we have 
been hitherto made acquainted, the roof terminates in 
a stillicidium (dropping eaves) ; but in the Temple of 
Diana Propylea, at the same place, the upper mould- 
ing (sima) of the pediment cornice was continued along 
the flanks, and a channel was hollowed in it for the 
purpose of receiving the rain which fell upon the roof. 
In this member of the building, lions’ heads are sculp- 
tured in bold relief, through the perforations of which 
the water effected its escape. The tiles of the roofs 
were made of baked clay (of which below). The alter- 
nate joint tiles terminated at the ridge and eaves with 
a flowing ornament. The top-bed of the cornice, in 
blocks thrice the length of the tiles, was saddled at the © 
joints, and constituted the lower course. In the centre 
of the upper surface of this, a check or stop was formed, 
to which the joint tiles, ending with a flowered orna- 
ment, were cramped. Every block had two perfora- 
tions, through which the water, falling upon the roof, 
escaped. + 

The learned editors of the “‘ Pompeiana” add the fol- 
lowing illustrations :— Two forms of tiles were used in 
ancient buildings. The imbrex, placed in regular rows 
to receive the shower ; and the tegula (answering to the 
Greek harmus), which covered and prevented the rain 
from penetrating the joints. The latter were finished 
at the eaves with upright ornaments called antefixes, 
which were repeated also at the junction of these tiles 
along the ridge. These ornaments are called by Pliny 
persone, from their being probably at first masks. (See 
the cut p. 89.) He refers their invention to Dibulades, 
a Sicyonian potter, established at Corinth, who called 
them protypes, being stamped in front only. Those 
upon the ridge, an after-thought of the same artist, and 
worked on all sides were named ectypes. From the 
circumstance of their being originally formed of a plas- 


* Unedited Antig. of Attica, pl. 3,4. pp. 12, 13, 
+ Id. p.40. pl.7. pate 
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tic material, the ornamented ridges (antefiwes) still con- 
tinued to be called plastes, after Byzes of Naxos had 
introduced marble in their execution ; of which mate- 
rial he cut all these ornaments, as. well as the whole 
covering of the roof, but still adhered to the original 
form and detail. The tiles of the temple at Ecbatana 
were of silver. The cuts below appertain to antefixes. 
The pattern .of one is a persona or mask ; of the other, 
the Greek anthemion. 


Subterraneous passages have been discovered in con- 
nection with temples at Pestum and Agrigentum. They 
are presumed to have been for the private entrance of 
the priests ; but, from the communication of such a pass- 
age with the remains of an altar at Argos, Dr. Clarke 
has thought that a person thus secreted delivered the 
pretended oracular answers. 

An important adjunct to temples was the altar. Altars 
were commonly placed on the eastern side, at the entry 
of the temples, and before the statues of the gods, which 
in general occupied the centre. At the time of sacrifice 
the doors were opened, that the people without (only 
priests and privileged persons entering the interior) 
might see the victim. They who offered sacrifice 
touched the altar, and repeated the sacred words with 
the priest. The altar was also touched on taking an 
oath ; and we retain the same forms, with only the ex- 
change of the Bible for the altar. In short, all the most 
important acts of public and civil life were performed at 
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an altar. When any particular deity was to be honoured, 
his altar was dressed with boughs and garlands, some. 
times with woollen variegated bandlets. 

The first altars were simply made of turf (ar@ gra- 
mine@ or cespititie) placed under trees, or covered with 
boughs of oak for Jupiter ; of laurel for Apollo ; myrtle 
for Venus ; poplar for Hercules ; ivy, vine, and fig, for 
Bacchus: pine for Pan; cypress for Pluto and Sil- 
vanus, for all which the Latins substituted vervain. 
Hence Horace*, — ‘‘ Hic vivum mihi cespitem—-ver- 
benas pueri ponite.” To turf succeeded stone (the most 
common material), brick, marble, metal ; even the ashes 
and horns of the victims curiously interlaced; from which 
arose the horns of the altar, or salient angles of the plat- 
form. Roman coins exhibit altars with the horns of 
animals, but more often with factitious ones. Some- 
times altars are inscribed with the title of the god to 
whom they were dedicated, or were denoted by his 
symbols,—as tridents and dolphins for Neptune, &c. 
Altars were of three kinds: —1. The aupa, or ava- 
yorotot, altars without fire or bloodshed ; because they 
were only used for oblations of honey, cakes, and fruits. 
In a church at Caprena (Ch@ronea) Dr. Clarke saw 
two ancient circular altars, with fluted intervals like a 
column. The base and head, also circular, projected 
from the trunk; the latter very much, for receiving a 
table—the top of the altar being hollowed out into a 
square form for this purpose. ‘These altars, says Mr. 
Dodwell, were placed on the roadside in the country. 
Harpocration describes such an altar, as xiwy es o€v Anya 
(a column diminishing towards the top); and Hesy- 
chius calls it, Popos ev oxnwats novos (an altar in the 
form of acolumn). They are common in Greece, and 
were frequently formed of a coarse black stone. Those 
of Cheronea are, however, of white marble. They also 
obtained in Italy, and are at present used as pedestals 
for large vases. Their height is about three feet. They 
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are never inscribed, sometimes not fluted, and are fre- 
quently represented on painted terra cotta vases. The 
second kind of altars was the ewmvec, where the victims 
were burnt; the third, where only perfumes were ig- 
nited; the fourth, called Boyer avwuvva, four-sided 
stone altars, with but little ornament— were common in 
Greece, and without inscription, or any denotation of 
the deity to whom they were consecrated. Besides 
these, there were small altars for the Lararia, and 
portable altars, made of stones, which could be conjoined 
or dissevered at pleasure. One, a square pedestal, fur- 
nished with a pair of bellows to excite the fame, and a 
grating at the foot of it, occurs on the Hamilton vases. 
The usual ornaments of altars are festoons and rams’ 
heads. 

It is difficult to ascertain the antiquity of altars from 
their forms. Among the first Greeks, those of the 
Jeor ovpaviot, celestial gods, were elevated ; Pausanias 
makes that of Jupiter Olympius even twenty-two feet 
high ; those of the Yeo: yOovio, terrestrial, flat, like a 
fire-hearth, only one foot high, according to Euripides 
and Pollux ; of the infernal deities (droyor10), a hole 
in the ground: but in the end all these distinctions 
were lost. The altars of the Egyptians and Greeks, 
before the war of Troy, are distinctively characterised 
by the form of a truncated pyramid or cone, with an 
overhanging table hollowed to receive a dish or ashes, 
where the victim was burnt. They had also hooks, or 
points of metal, to which the animal was fastened. 
Nicomachus says that the most ancient altars, espe- 
cially the Ionic, are more high than deep, and the 
cornice Jarger than the base; others, ancient also, are 
hollow at the top, and pierced on the side, to discharge 
the libations. Altars were also erected under trees, in 
groves, and elsewhere ; but there were no altars in the 
caves of the nymphs and similar deities. According 
to these authorities, the antiquity of altars is decided 
by being larger at the top than at the bottom. 

To temples were also annexed treasuries: these were 
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subterraneous cells. The interior of temples, besides 
the usual ornaments of sculpture and architecture, were 
decorated with arms taken from enemies, tripods, votive 
bucklers, prows of ships for escape from wreck, pictures 
for the cure of diseases, and other things decorative or 
valuable. 

In the year 399, Arcadius and Honorius commanded 
the temples of Greece to be destroyed for the repairs of 
bridges, highways, aqueducts, and city walls; some 
being spared for churches. 

Between a religious and civil character are TomBs. 

The Egyptian tombs were subterranean labyrinths, 
excavated chambers on the sides of hills, pyramids, or, 
for the lower orders, mere holes on the ground. Thus 
Belzoni ; who has particularly studied the subject. 
Gorgets, formed of a tablet in the form of an Egyptian 
temple, he supposes to be distinctive of the Egyptian 
kings ; and painted chambers and sarcophagi to denote 
persons of rank. Vases, generally of baked clay, painted, 
with covers representing the heads of some divinity, 
either of the human form, or of a monkey, fox, cat, or 
some other animal, are sometimes found, and contain 
the embalmed entrails of the mummies. Pottery occurs 
in great quantities ; and, in some, even wooden vessels, 
as if the deceased chose to have all his possessions 
buried with him. 

The most ancient kind of sepulchre in Asia and 
Greece was the barrow or tumulus; i.e. a heap of 
earth, with a steé/z, or memorial-stone, sometimes an 
altar, at top; sometimes chambers, with galleries 
within them, and a defensive wall around the base. 
There have been found in them vases ; small columns ; 
stele, commonly round pillars, with inscriptions ; images 
of some animals; charcoal, and bones. Sometimes 
they occur near temples and ancient cities; but, in 
Greece, are generally indicative of a battle fought on 
the spot: for it was deemed an honour to the slain that 
they should be there buried. Such barrows were called 
polyandria, and were adorned with trophies, as at 
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Marathon ; with a lion (symbolic of Leonidas), as 
at Thermopyle. The earliest barrows known are 
mounds upon stone basements ; or are composed of im- 
mense blocks. Size is also another test; for all these 
very ancient barrows are exceedingly large, and vindi- 
cate the account of Herodotus, that numbers of people 
were employed in constructing them, and that each 
person brought a stone. That of Patroclus, in the 
Troad, also immense, is ascended by a serpentine path ; 
that of Ilus, adjacent, has a circular platform upon the 
summit. 

The ancients had an opinion that to honour excel- 
lence after life produced high qualities, and stimulated 
the rising generation. Barrow-burial was a token of 
honour ; and Homer thus describes the public funeral 
_of Patroclus:— Wood was collected for the pile; and, 
when ready, the procession was headed by warriors, 
fully armed, in cars, followed by the infantry. The 
body was carried on a bier, in the middle, by com- 
panions, who had cut off their hair, in token of mourn- 
ing, and laid it upon the corpse; Achilles followed 
next, as chief mourner, stooping over the body, and 
supporting the head of it. When arrived at the pile, 
and the body deposited near it, Achilles cut off his 
hair, made an oration, and put the former between the 
arms of the corpse. It was then placed upon the upper 
story of the pile; a large number of sheep and oxen 
were killed, and with their fat Achilles smeared the 
whole body of Patroclus from head to foot ; placed urns 
full of oil and honey upon its two sides; killed four of 
the best horses, two of the best dogs, out of the nine 
which he kept to guard his camp, and threw them 
against the pile. Lastly, to appease the manes of his 
friend, he sacrificed twelve young Trojans, of the best 
family. He then set fire to the pile; invoked his 
friend ; and, during the conflagration, poured out wine 
from a golden urn, upon the ground, still loudly calling 
upon the soul of Patroclus. In the meanwhile, all the 
chiefs having assembled around Agamemnon, Achilles 
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requested them to extinguish all vestiges of flame with 
wine, and to collect the bones of Patroclus without 
mixing them, because their situation in the midst of 
the pile would easily discriminate them; and to put 
them into a golden urn, with a double envelope of fat. 
The urn was then deposited in the tent of Achilles, and 
covered with a precious veil; the extent of the barrow 
marked out ; foundations laid around it; and the earth 
thrown up; the whole barrow denoting both the site 
and dimensions of the funeral pile. In further honour, 
Achilles instituted games, of chariot races, the cestus, 
wrestling, single combat, the dise or quoit, and archery. 
The prizes show the manners and arts of the times: 
they consisted of handsome captive girls, skilled in 
needlework ; a mare; a mule; a fat, handsome, wild 
bull ; tripods of gold, with two handles ; cisterns, not 
made for the fire, but fit to ornament a palace; and 
vases, with double bottoms ; arms, and armour. 

About the year 595 B.c., Solon moderated the 
luxury and expense indulged in funerals and tombs, by 
allowing only three habits to be interred with the 
corpse, instead of the greater part of his effects, before 
usual; by allowing no tombs to be made which ten 
men could not do in three days, —a kind of houses hav- 
ing been before made of them; and prohibiting all 
sculptured work which a single man could not execute 
in three days. The result of the latter injunction was, 
that no fine specimens of art are to be found in Greek 
tombs, because there was not time allowed for making 
them. 

The ceremonials of Greek funerals may be divided 
into the customs connected with the rpoBecis (i.e. lay- 
ing out), and exgogu (i.e. carrying out of the house). 
During the sickness, branches of the whitethorn 
(rhamnus*), deemed an amulet against incubi, le- 
mures, striges ; and of laurel, to appease Apollo, as 
the god of physic, were placed at the door. At the 


* Nicander calls it o«Aezaeyy, Lycophron and Euphorion, eAc&kixaxov 
xexsy, Pintian. in Plin, xxiv. 14. p, 513. 
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time of expiration, the sufferers addressed their prayers 
to Mercury, whose office it was to convey souls to the 
infernal regions: mothers, or the nearest in kin or 
affection, kissed the dying with open mouths, as if to 
inhale their departing spirits. After decease, the eyes 
were closed by the next of kin (cuyxdsois re oumaroc), 
the face was covered, and the body, after being laid 
out, was, according to Bonn, consecrated, washed by 
persons called xatayewra:, anointed, perfumed, and 
wrapt in the werdos, an oblong square garment, resem- 
bling in fashion a Highlander’s plaid, and generally 
woven long before by the wife. The feet and hands 
were tied by xe:piai, bandages; and this custom is illus- 
trated in the case of Lazarus.* The nauton, or piece 
of money to pay Charon’s fare, was placed in the 
mouth ; and a cake, made of flour and honey, to ap- 
pease Cerberus. A house being deemed polluted wherein 
a corpse lay (see Numb. xix. v. 11., Ecclesiast. xxxiv. 
25.), a vessel of lustral water from another dwelling 
was placed at the door, for visiters to sprinkle them- 
selves with as they went out. The water was to be 
spring water ; and Euripides calls it wyyasv yepuiSa, 
i.e. spring water to wash the hands. ‘The vessel is 
denominated, by Hesychius, yaorpa, a word likewise 
denoting the hull or hold of a ship ; by Pollux, apdavey ; 
and, by Aristophanes, orreaxoy, merely a vessel of 
earthenware. The suffitio, or perfuming the house, 
and strewing origanum (deemed almost an universal 
remedy for all complaints+) and vine branches, were 
other customs. During this interval, called the time of 
the rpofectc, or collocatio, the corpse was placed at the 
entrance of the house, with the feet towards the door, 
adorned with garlands, and laid upon a couch, or litter, 
adored with these, which were made of all sorts of 
herbs and flowers, and especially of olive. The cypress 
became a funereal tree, not, says Montfaucon {, from its 
gloomy foliage, but because it never grows up again 


* John, xi.44. —  Plin. xx. 17. + Vol. vi. ed. Humphreys, 
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after it is cut down. People of condition placed 
boughs of it at the door; and we still see, on marbles, 
sepulchres with cypresses planted by them. Some 
hair, cut from the head of the deceased, was also hung 
at the door. The time of keeping the body above 
ground varied ; the poor being buried soonest. Per- 
sons were stationed to keep off flies. Previous to the 
exipopa (or procession to the tomb), a crier proclaimed, 
“ Whoever will attend the funeral, must come now.” 
To lead the procession there were ‘‘ mourning women,” 
as Jeremiah (ix. 17 .) calls the Roman prefice, the ao- 
deo or Spyvwy eLapyes of Homer, and the revOntpias of 
Nonnus. We hear also of the minstrels or musicians 
of scripture, who preceded, playing melancholy tunes, 
which the Greeks called i:aAeuo:, and the Romans 
nenie. The addition of tumblers and buffoons, Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassus makes not a general practice, but 
one limited to persons who had lived merrily. There 
was such a variety in funereal customs, that none can 
be called universal.* It is, however, stated that the 
face of the corpse, when carried out, was uncovered, 
and sometimes painted, to make it more agreeable, espe- 
cially those of young maids ; but covered when the 
face of the dead was deformed or changed. LEuri- 
pides t makes the corpse to have been carried aloft { by 
servants § ; but a Roman marble, in Montfaucon, which 
better accords with the action of Achilles in the 
Odyssey, places the two legs of the corpse upon the 
shoulders of a bearer; a second person supports it 
round the middle, and the chief mourner holds up the 
head and shoulders. Immediately before the corpse 
goes the person who pronounces, as he goes, the funeral 
oration: and this is conformable to Euripides. If the 
person was military, and died a violent death, his arms 
and armour were borne as now ||: the former, probably, 
reversed, as Virgil says; a custom which we retain. 


% There are full details in Robinson’s Antiq. of Greece, b.v. c.1. 
p. 411. seq. ed. 2. 
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We are told, that, in the burial of eminent persons, 
the mourners were clad in. white, and adorned with 
garlands, and carried torches or tapers, or some orna- 
ments for the deceased, or images of the infernal gods. * 
The sons of the deceased walked with their heads 
veiled ; the daughters bare-footed, and with their hair 
dishevelled.f This does appear upon the Roman mar- 
ble, where the mourning gesture of the males appears 
to have been covering the face with the hand, or hold- 
ing it to the mouth with the head inclined.{ Other 
gestures were to throw dust or ashes in their faces (the 
nana xexuueOa of Euripides) ; the xorrecba: or wevOesy, 
to beat their breasts or thighs; to scratch their faces 
(ovvéw nronicued’ of Euripides) ; to drawl out ¢, ¢, ¢, ¢, 
whence came, according to the Scholiast on Aristo. 
phanes, our word elegy (amo rou Aeyeve); to keep their 
heads and faces close covered, or lay their hands on 
their head, walk softly, keep silence, whence Ahab 
(1 Kings, xxi. 27.), and Isaiah (xxxviii. 15.) ; and; 
lastly, to cut off the best locks of their hair, and 
lay them on the grave or the funeral pile.§ The men 
walked before the corpse, and the women, if aged, or 
relatives, behind. Cremation of the body, as well as 
barrow burial, were certainly tokens of honour paid to 
the deceased ; and Plutarch seems to connect it with 
the apotheosis, for he says||, “The cons surrounded 
their father’s sepulchres at funerals, reverencing them 
as temples of the gods, and having burnt them, when 
they first met with a bone, said that the deceased was 
deified. This apotheosis was represented by the Ro- 
mans, in the liberation of an eagle from the uppermost 
story of the pile, when burning. This eagle, soaring 
out of sight, they pretended to be carrying to hea- 
ven the soul; and hence came the representation of 
James J. riding upon an eagle, in Rubens’s fine painting 
upon the ceiling of Whitehall chapel. The primitive 
Greeks buried their dead in places within their own 


* Necrecey evoruare. ¥ Plut. Rom, Quest. 
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houses, sometimes within temples; but the general 
rule was, in later ages, without the cities (within being 
an honour due only to public benefactors), by the high- 
ways ; kings or great men on mountains, or at the feet 
of them. Under a sepulchral burial, the coffin (or 
copes) was of cedar or stone. There were epitaphs 
(ywoicpata), tombstones, and stelai; garlands, or fes- 
toons, crowning them, made, Atheneus says, of the 
flower 060s, or parsley (apium). This explains the 
representation of them upon the tombs in Boissard, 
and the intention thus to typify the quiet of the dead 
from troubles, according to Clemens, or having won the 
victory over the grave, according to the Scholiast or 
Euripides ; and there appears to be a metaphorical 
allusion to this practice in the phrase of St. Paul 
(2 Tim. iv. 7, 8.), “I have fought a good fight; I 
have finished my course: henceforth I have laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness.” The QvAarcborrx was a 
custom of throwing boughs and leaves upon the grave, 
mentioned by Euripides, Servius, and Varro; and this 
custom, says Minutius Felix, was improved into gar- 
lands, sometimes made of woollen.* The latter, called 
tenie, are the festoons or fillets which we see repre- 
sented upon sepulchres and urns. t 

It is remarkable, however, that although asphodel, 
myrtle, and mallow, were cultivated on the graves of 
the ancients, yet that the Greek foliage does not repre- 
sent either of these sepulchral plants, or others alluded 
to by the classic authors ; and its universal application to 
ancient decoration, both sacred and domestic, would 
indicate that its adoption as an ornamental embellish- 
ment does not convey its imitative origin. In the 
Egyptian mythology, flowers and branches are connected 
with the view of eternal life. { The anthemion, called 
also the lotus or palmetta leaf, divided into ramifications 
like a fan, is styled the funeral leaf, from its recurrence 
on almost all sepulchres, temples, and funeral vases.§ 


* Rom, 268, 269. + Pintian, in Plin. L. xxi. ¢. 3. 
f Enc, Antig. § Dodwell. 
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A broken amphora, as a memento mori, (see Ecclesiast. 
xii. 6.); virgins with vases denoting the water poured 
upon their tombs; symbols of the profession or cha- 
racter of the defunct, as a dog for a cynic, a syren 
for an orator ; a woman in bed with her husband, for a 
beloved wife ; an owl implying watchfulness ; a bridle, 
a well ‘ordered family; and a muzzle restraint of the 
tongue, for careful housekeepers ; instruments indicative 
of professions, &c., or animals of favourites; as dogs ; 
or horses of youths; a broken stem of a flower, an inverted 
torch, symbolic of death ; and other matters which will 
be more fully noticed under the contents of tombs, are 
also of frequent occurrence. 

Greek tombs and sepulchres are all of the hypogean 
or subterraneous kind. The secondary origin may have 
been after the barrows of Pergamus, which are cones 
of earth, erected upon the site of the funeral pile, con- 
structed upon solid stone bases, and having interior 
vaults. The treasury of Atreus, at Mycene, is sup- 
posed to have been a tomb as well as a treasury, and 
belongs to the Cyclopean era. The term hypogea 
(subterraneous vaults) has been, says Mr. Dodwell, 
confounded with the spelea and krupia, which imply 
artificial caves on the sides of rocks and mountains above 
ground. ‘The latter are frequent in Egypt, Persia, the 
Grecian colonies of Asia Minor, Sicily, and Italy. At 
Syracuse they compose an entire street 3; and near Cor- 
neto (Tarquinia) are some very magnificent, adorned 
with sculpture and paintings, and others of larger pro- 
portion, near Viterbo, have Etruscan inscriptions above 
the entrance. In Greece, Castri, the ancient Delphi 
has a rock, excavated into these sepulchral chambers, 
with entrarices in the form of round arches. Some 
have three Sarcophagi each under a round niche, and 
others of these sarcophagi near the monastery of Kalogeroi 
and the Caslatian spring still remain unopened, and, no 
doubt, contain vases of great beauty and interest. There 
are also magnificent tombs like those of Telmessus, 
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with the rocks cut in the form of folding doors, and 
small square edifices of large blocks and good masonry*, 
once containing sarcophagi. In Greece, however, the 
excavations in rocks for sepulchral purposes are gene. 
rally simple, and those at Athens, and even at Delphi, 
are inferior in grandeur and extent to the tombs in 
Asia Minor. There, too, the sarcophagi are more nume- 
rous, and larger. At old Smyrna, on the side of a hill, 
Pococke saw two kinds ; the plainest sort consisting of 
a raised ground in a circular form, made of stones hewn 
out or laid in a rough manner. In these generally are 
two graves sunk in the earth, made of hewn stones and 
covered with a large stone. ‘The others are circular 
mounts, walled round as high as their tops, having 
within a subterranean room, divided in some into two 
apartments. At Syracuse the hypogea are catacombs 
forming a labyrinth, with cavities and coffins of all sizes. 
At Agrigentum they are of two stories, and no door ; at 
Amphissa, and in other parts of Greece and Italy, they 
are cut in a rock, and formed within like a bell; at 
Taman, in Phanagoria, a stone sepulchure, of one entire 
mass of a cylindrical form, shaped like a well, and 
covered by a marble slab, was found in a pit. At the 
Chersonesus they are hewn in a rock, each tomb being 
closed by a single stone ; at Claros, likewise, in a rock 
they have narrow door-ways, and within a large hori- 
zontal or transverse cavity for the body; but the most 
famous of all are those of Telmessus. Here the whole 
side of a mountain is cut into caverns, with architectural 
facings, in general like the pediments of temples and in- 
terior chambers elaborately wrought. In some instances 
they are fixed upon the craggy pinnacles of precipitous 
rocks; and others have no entrance, through being built 
over the body, or a concealed one. Circular arches and 
domes occur, and Dr. Clarke finds in the architecture 
traces of the Indian or Persepolitan style: the latter 
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may have been the immediate original, for the tomb of 
Cyrus is of the temple form. Other forms, in assimi. 
lation of the funeral pile, resemble a book-case over a 
bureau. 

At Gadara, in Palestine, the hypogea are inhabited, 
as in the time of our Saviour. The ancients never 
placed one body upon another, as we do. Hence the 
number of cells. At Palmyra occur vaults under a 
temple, as now under churches; and around a temple, 
at Labranda, in Asia Minor, are sarcophagi, raised upon 
pediments ; nor are recumbent effigies modern, for at 
Epidaurus is the draped statue of a female in such an 
attitude, which once apparently formed the lid of a 
sepulchre. . 

Every body has read in Scripture of the potter’s field 
to bury strangers. At Athens, there were two of these 
common burying-grounds, called by the same name 
(Kepaemos), one within, the other without the walls. 
That within, called by Thucydides the denociy one, 
was devoted to those who died in the field for the good 
of the state. Over their graves were placed columns, 
inscribed with the names of the places where they fell, 
and their epitaphs. Here was celebrated the race, called 
Lampadedromia, where persons ran or rode with torches 
in their hands ; and a marble has been found at Athens, 
representing a successful lampadist.* The Ceramique 
of the suburbs was the haunt of the public women. It 
was divided into several fields and inclosures. Mr. 
Dodwell adds, that the Greeks also buried their dead 
not only by the highways, but at their gardens in their 
villas ; and with regard to persons of great consequence, 
sometimes within their temples. 

Contents of the tombs. — The chief and most common 
are articles of pottery, also found in Egyptian tombs, 
Mertese, near Corinth, is famous for furnishing vases. 
Several are broken into small pieces. Those excavated 
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in the presence of Mr. Dodwell, and entire, were plain, . 
and composed of a beautiful shining black varnish, re- 
markably light, and of elegant forms. There was also 
found a large cinerary urn of common earth, containing 
ashes and burnt bones ; but these are very rare, sepul- 
ture being more common than cremation. Etruscan 
vases, it is to be observed, have no resemblance to those 
of Greece. Homer mentions the custom of placing 
vases with the body. The kinds are thus classified by 
Mr. Dodwell: — 

In the Scripture, mention is made of “ an alabaster 
bow (read an alabastrum) of precious ointment.” Ala- 
baster vases, of the oriental kind, are found in the 
Greek sepulchres, and are presumed to have contained 
the oil or perfumes with which the body of the dead 
was anointed. Oil was used for this purpose in the 
most remote eras ; but the perfumes were first brought 
from Persia, in the time of Alexander the Great. Mr. 
Dodwell has engraved one of these vases* ; of which 
Pliny compares the form to elenchi, or oblong pearls. 

It seems that the finest oriental alabaster 
was found at the city of Alabastrum, in 
the Thebais; and the stone thence de- 
riving its name, as Pliny informs us, was 
estimated, more than any other material, 
for preserving ointments. It is the As6o¢ 
ahabacteitns of the Greeks, and Lapis 
alabastrites of the Latins. The unguentary 
was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Anuvbos, puupornnvO0s arabacrpos, OF a@dha- 
bastooy; and to the Latins by those of 
alabaster, onyx, and ampulla. It appears, 
that their local or particular term was subse- 
quently generalised and applied to any material in 
which ointments were contained, for alabastra occur of 
lead, gold, colowred glass, in the sepulchres of Magna 
Grecia, and terra cotta. They are also called AexuGc:, 
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lecythi. Other kinds were the Dionysia, distinguished 
by their subjects, and placed in the sepulchres of per- 
sons who were initiated in the mysteries of Bacchus. 
Unguentaries and libatories, common to all but the poor. 
Lachrymatories (see Psal. lvi. 8. Put thou my tears 
into thy bottle), perhaps also used for very precious 
ointments. Larger vases, with gymnastic subjects, sup- 
posed to denote victors in the games. Toy vases, or 
play-things for children. Other vases, cups, and patere, 
of various forms and dimensions, generally painted black. 
Some of these were probably used in common life, and 
particularly at the funeral supper; after which they seem 
to have been thrown carelessly into the tomb, as they 
are often found broken. They are seen upon the tables 
in the painted vases. Those with a spout and one 
handle, called Szovdeia, are seen in the hands of Z7oy- 
Sogopa, and the Orwoyxou at the 
feasts, who are pouring wine 
from it into the diota, or 
‘two-handled flat vase, out of 
which the ancients drank. They 
were also used for libations at sa- 
crifices ; and some of them were 
probably the cays aya of Homer, in which the 
blood of the victims was received. The uses of these 
vessels, found in tombs, are declared by Plutarch *, 
who, speaking of the funeral procession at the anniver- 
sary of the victory of Plata, in honour of the slain, 
mentions young men carrying “ vessels full of wine and 
milk for the libations, and cruets of oil and perfumed 
essences,” and a bowl of wine poured out. The dead 
were always supposed to be thirsty, an Egyptian notion, 
for Fabretti has published invocations to Osiris for cold 
water ; and it is still customary in Boeotia to place ves- 
sels full of water in the graves of the deceased. In 
India, at the present day, spirits are supposed to delight 
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in the peepul trees, and an earthen pot seen hanging 
upon one, was brought by a person whose father was 
dead, that the ghost might drink.* The funeral, or 
cinerary urns, the Greek ootvOyia: and srrobexew, the 
Latin ossuaria, are known by always having covers, 
and generally by being short and broad. Pliny men- 
tions some large enough to contain the whole body, cre- 
mation not being very ancient. Among others found, 
have been some entirely solid, with or without sculpture 
or inscription. Those of a large kind are inscribed 
with the name and parentage of the deceased, and usually 
represent valedictory subjects, such as the ypyore yaspe, 
or last farewell: shaking hands with the dying person. 
Mr. Dodwell thinks, that they were votive vases of the 
poor, who could not afford any thing else; but some of 
them are so elegant and expensive, that they are pre- 
sumed to have been originally ornamental stele, buried 
by accident or intention, when the ground was cleared. 
In support of this opinion, it has been observed, that 
the Greeks placed upon the tomb, instead of a cippus, 
a marble vase, or rather a representation of one, adorned 
with figures, either painted or in bas-relief. The figures 
represented apply to persons depositing locks of hair, or 
making libations, or under the oppression of grief, 
covering a cippus with bandelets, a custom mentioned 
by Plutarch, or chariot races, or funereal games. The 
form of these vases is that of an equal belly, very Jong 
wide neck, and jutting handles, equal or unequal ; and 
from them is derived the custom in our churchyards of 
vases upon a pedestal, or as the ornament of mural 
tablets. The tombs of the poor, says Mr. Dodwell else 
where, contained only human bones and pottery. 

Pliny mentions a certain Regulus, who, through grief 
for the loss of his son, killed at his funeral pile several 
horses, dogs, and birds, which had belonged to the boy ; 
and both Virgil and Plutarch mention the interment 
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of arms, armour, and chariot wheels in tombs. El]- 
penor says to Ulysses in Homer, “ Put an oar, with 
which I used to row with my companions, upon this 
sepulchre.” Accordingly, symbolic figures are com- 
monly found in tombs ; as in those of children, play- 
things, some of them puppets in pottery, with movable 
legs and arms* ; figures of animals, supposed domestie 
favourites ; swords, leaden sling bullets, and flint arrow- 
heads, perhaps to denote soldiers; masks, perhaps 
players ; sea-shells, perhaps sailors or foreigners ; phi- 
losophers, sitting in chairs without backs, nearly resem- 
bling the curule chair of the Romans ; preedras, or 
thrones with footstools, for a predros (one of the 
Athenian senate of 500); Gorgon’s heads of pottery, 
presumed amulets against the evil eye; lyres of wood, 
shaped like the shell of the tortoise ; griffins, amulets : 
egg-shells, even one of an ostrich, eggs being symbolic 
of the reign and fruitfulness of nature; treasures and 
dresses belonging to the deceased ; astragals, probably 
of an eminent practitioner in the game; iron fetters on 
the ¢etons, presumed of prisoners ; patere and mirrors, 
thought to be denotations of female interments 3 box- 
wood combs; even bird-cages of pottery, the bars 
formed of threads ; of earthenware, and other articles. 
Nevertheless, from the use of allegorical symbols before 
mentioned, it is evident that many allusions to the pri- 
_vate history of the defunct must now be insusceptible 
of elucidation. Lamine of lead, inscribed with bitter 
-imprecations of enemies, found also in Egypt and 
Etruria, often occur. 

The body was deposited in a soros, or, as more 
recently called, sarcophagus. This, however, was only 
the external case of a wooden coffin, made, according to 
Aischylus, of oak, to Euripides of cedar, and to Thu- 
cydides of cypress. Trimalchio, in Petronius, mentions 
triclinia, or eating rooms (still shown at Poinpeii), as 
* Niveorraore HY KA OTC, UyiAKecie vevooroarsrevee of the Greeks; Imagi- 
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annexed to tombs, and his foundation of an anniversary 
to be there kept. At Malass, the ancient Mylasa, is a 
sepulchre of the kind, called distya, or double-roofed. 
This is seemingly a Greek fashion, after the Roman 
era. It consisted of two square rooms. In the lower, 
which has a doorway, were deposited the ashes of the 
deceased. In the upper, the relatives and friends solem- 
nised the anniversary of the friends, and performed 
sacred rites. A hole made through the floor was de- 
signed for pouring libations of honey, milk, or wine, 
with which it was usual to gratify the manes of spirits. 
The word libations implied pouring out some drops 
upon the ground, Anacreon says, of perfumed essences. 
The Greeks called these libations yoa:, and they chiefly 
consisted of honey, milk, and wine. The ceremonial, 
according to Euripides, was this: — They first went 
round about the sepulchre, pouring, in their progress, 
some of the liquid, and adding speeches to the deceased, 
and prayers to their manes and the gods, that they 
would be propitious to them. Lastly, Sophocles says, 
that they stood on the top of the tomb, and there re- 
peated the libation.* 

Cenotaphs, or barrows of honour, were common 
among the ancient Greeks, as were also monuments in 
the Ceramegus: and Dionysius of Halicarnassus ob- 
serves, that great men had often many tombs, though 
their bones were only contained in one. Thus Mr. 
Dodwell : — At Sparta is one, on which an eulogium is 
still annually pronounced, in honour of Leonidas and 
his brave followers. In the origin, the intention was to 
repair the omission of sepulchral rites, with regard to 
those who had perished in a foreign country, or by 
shipwreck, or in battle, so that their souls might not be 
prevented from passing the Styx. When they erected 
the cenotaph they made a proclamation three times, 
called Yurwywyiz, Inviting the manes to come and take 
possession. Ansonius mentions this practice, and Ovid 
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adds, that epitaphs were added to the cenotaphs, as well 
as to tombs. 

The Greek epitaphs were very simple, and consisted 
only of the name, and a short character, as a good man, 
good woman. The Athenians put only the name of the 
deceased, of his father, and of his tribe. But in the col- 
lections of Greek epigrams are numerous emrupbia, of va- 
rious lengths, in pure Greek taste, i.e. simplicity and 
delicacy.* At Amphikleia, or Dadi, a sepulchral stone 
was found, containing merely the name of the deceased, 
on a large slab of marble, to show the psiphisma, or 
public decree. 

Either upon the grave, or close by it, says Rous, they 
were wont to erect a pillar (crydy), which was gene- 
rally from six inches to a foot in diameter. In the court- 
yard of the British Museum. may be seen one about 
three feet in diameter. The most common shape of 
Attic tombstones was a truncated cone, with the smaller 
end downwards, and marked simply with the name of 
the deceased, but sometimes sepulchral marbles have 
various ornamented forms, or are inscribed with pathe- 
tic strophes ; and, as may be inferred from numerous 
existing specimens of duplicate ornaments, were also ex- 
posed to sale at the workshops of carvers, adorned with 
foliage and figures, allusive to a future state, to the 
funereal ceremonial in use, and to the sex and pursuits 
of the defunct. 

The remains of a civil kind, which occur most fre- 
quently in Greece, are THEATRES. 

The drama was, according to Polybius, an invention 
of the Arcadians, for the purpose of civilising the rude 
manners of the inhabitants. The first efforts are said 
to have been made by a rustic chorus on the festivals of 
Bacchus and Ceres, the stage being a waggon, after- 
wards a movable wooden platform, called ssov, 
Thespis was the first who introduced an actor, who 
spoke only soliloquies. Aischylus added another for the 
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sake of dialogue, and, according to some authors, added 
painted scenes, and instead of faces smeared with wine- 
lees, gave them the buskin, and decently dressed them. 
Sophocles brought on a third, which number was not 
exceeded in the Greek tragedies during the same scene ; 
but the rule was not observed in comedy. Players of 
second parts were obliged to speak so low as not to 
drown the voice of the chief actor. Tyrants, from the 
hatred of the Greeks, were always played by subalterns. 
The women were only dancers. Female parts were per- 
formed by eunuchs. That the characters might be dis- 
tinguished (a difficulty in this respect arising from the 
size of the theatres), parasites and he-bawds carried a 
straight truncheon, called apecnss; the rural deities, 
shepherds, and peasants, the crook ; heralds and ambas- 
sadors, the caduceus; kings, a long straight sceptre, 
heroes a club, and other characters symbolic accompani- 
ments. The tragic actors generally carried a long staff, 
or an erect sceptre. They who represented old men 
leaned upon a long and crooked staff, called Yovsy. In 
paintings and sculpture, the figures of tragic or comic 
actors are known by long and strait sleeves ; but ser- 
vants in comedy have below the dress with strait 
sleeves a short tunic with half sleeves. The tunic of 
tragic actors descended to the heels, and was called 
Lvuoua, Fuori, palla. - 

Aristotle, in his Poetics*, confesses that it was un- 
known in his time who invented the dramatic masks. 
Suidas and Atheneus says Cherclus, a contemporary of 
Thespis ; Horace, ischylus. The inventors of the 
several kinds are, however, distinctly named. Thus, 
Suidas ascribes the first mask for a female to the poet 
Phrynicus ; of a pedagogue to Neophron of Sicyonia ; of 
valets and cooks to Maison, a Megarean; hideous and 
frightful masks for furies Pausanias assigns to Aischylus, 
the serpents on the head being added by Euripides. The 
masks are said to have been made at first of leaves of the 
great burdoc (arction), then of the barks of trees, in the 
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end of leather, covered with linen or stuff. They were 
made by sculptors. Every kind of the drama had its 
particular mask. Those of the dancers and pantomimes, 
because they did not speak, had natural features and a 
closed mouth, and were therefore called opunorpinc, and 
afPwva mpocwrea; those which denoted ghosts papus- 
Avxera ; those of gorgons and furies, a hideous kind, 
yopyoverca. The comic mask had the mouth less open 
than the tragic, and a ludicrous aspect, while the latter 
had an opposite character, in the features and open 
mouth. Ultimately there was a mask appropriated to 
each particular character, and there were even masks so 
contrived, that the profile on one side exhibited chagrin, 
on the other serenity, or whatever was the passion re- 
quired. The actor, therefore, presented the side of the 
mask best suited to the passage under recitation. The 
necessity of augmenting the vocal powers of the per- 
former, on account of the size of the theatres, suggested, 
says Burney *, metallic masks, upon the principle of 
speaking trumpets. 

The chorus was taken from the original performers 
before actors were added. The duty of the former was 
confined to dancing, and singing verses allusive to the 
subject, or laudatory of exploits and virtues. Burney 
says that the ancient dramatic writers had a kind of 
melody different from the declamation of the actors, and 
for the songs of the chorus; of which the one might 
be compared to modern recitative, the other to chanting 
in the Romish church.t The word chorus (0905) sig- 
nified only a band of singers, not a company of dancers ; 
for crpoy meant simply a strain, in which there was a 
change of measure ad libitum, and aytiatpopy the coun-~ 
ter-strain, the chorus never dancing at all{; and the 
Greek dancing, or orchesis, though it sometimes had 
the modern sense, also signified gesture or theatrical ac- 
tion, and graceful motion ; and not only the chorus, but 
the principal characters, were, it is said, continually 
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gesticulating as long as they were upon the stage. In 
the latter drama, according to Lucian, a single dancer, or 
mime, was able to express all the incidents and senti- 
ments of a whole tragedy or epic poem by dumb show, 
suited to the recitation of the performers. Indeed, it is 
said that dancing and music were more particularly 
cultivated by the Greeks than the rest of the ancients ; 
and, according to Theophrastus and others, a flute- 
player, named Andron, a native of Sicily, accompanied 
his tunes with harmonious movements of the body. 

Stationary theatres are said to have been erected in 
the 75th Olympiad (480 B.C.). Mr. Donaldson says, 
that simplicity and absence of ornament indicate those 
of the most remote era. In the situations and form the 
Greeks consulted acoustics. They observed, says Al- 
borti, that sound moved in circles, like water when a 
stone is thrown into it, and that it was reverberated by 
woody valleys, or places confined within walls. For 
this purpose, they generally scooped out the slope of a 
hill. Under any circumstances, the site chosen was in 
a part of the city most favourable to the transmission of 
sound—if possible, near the Stadium, Hippodrome, 
Odeon, Agora, and Gymnasium ; because the porticoes 
adjoining these edifices afforded shelter to the audience 
from bad weather. The only theatres known upon a 
plain, are those of Mantinea, Megalopolis, and Arabi- 
Hissars, probably Alibanda. These cities do not take 
date before the time of Epaminondus. That of Miletus 
is built of stone, and is apparently Roman, 

That of Argos is different from others, because it 
had two wings with seats,—one on either side of the 
pit,—so that more spectators might have been accom- 
modated, or the three theatres in one might have been 
intended for minor representations. The seats of the 
theatre of Bacchus, at Athens, were cut in the solid 
rock, and having, therefore, no staircases or vomitories 
under them, there were ample flights of steps at each 
extremity of the front. At Syracuse, two broad roads 
met at the theatre, possibly because they were always 
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lounging-places, and devoted to public meetings and 
harangues of the philosophers. That at Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, had a bath before it, perhaps indicative of a 
Roman era or additions 

From there being no remains of Greek theatres with 
the stage part in any approach to perfection, it has been 
thought that this compartment was wooden and tem- 
porary. A most elaborate plan or diagram bas, how- 
ever, been given by Mr. Donaldson, and is here repre- 
sented. 
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PLAN OF A GREEK THEATRE. 


With this diagram before us, it is easy to explain 
the construction. To begin with the audience part: 
This (the xoAsv), the Roman cavea, answered to our 
boxes; the peristyle to the lobby, the seats (kerkides) 
or cunei,) being separated by landing-places (diazo- 
mata), or the Roman precinctiones ; and the compart- 
ments were ascended by staircases, called climakes. 

Mr. Donaldson’s more detailed account will gratify 
the classical student. 

The xsdov was composed of a succession of seats, 
(dpar, Balen, anor, edwha,) divided into two or three 
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flights by dialonata, (the Roman precinctiones,) which 
were species of landings that separated the flights appro- 
priated to the different orders of citizens, according to 
-their ranks. The seats were again subdivided into 
wedge-shaped compartments (called xzpxidec, cunei,) by 
staircases, (or, as some suppose, ladders,) xAimanec. 
The lower seats, being the best, were occupied by the 
archons, magistrates, or agonothetes or judges of the 
game. This portion (called rparoGaOpoy and pwtokvaoy, 
and bovAcutixos, that for the youth, epyésx0s,) was not the 
only post of honour. There were others (peedoas) re- 
served for those who had hereditary claims from ances- 
tors who had served the state. The upper range was 
devoted to the inferior ranks, classed according to their 
tribes, and to the women. Above this upper flight was 
a covered portico (tectum porticus), which not only 
protected the audience from the currents of air, but 
also confined the sound of the voices of the actors 
within the circuit of the koilon. Under this portico 
were the entrances into the koilon. 

Connected with the seats of the koilon is the follow- 
ing curious fact relative to modulating vases, called 
Hyea. By the properties of acoustics, if two instru- 
ments in perfect harmony be placed within the sphere 
of each other’s power, and the chord of one be struck, 
the chord of the other will vibrate the note to a sensible 
degree. This vibration of the second instrument will, 
of course, extend the sound of the first to a greater dis- 
tance. Acting upon this principle, which particularly 
suited the recitative, in which the epic and dramatic 
compositions were delivered, the ancients had Echea 
(vases) of earth and metal, modulated to the intervals of 
the different tones of the voice, placed in small cells 
under the seats. This contrivance extended the voice 
of the actor from the stage to the koilon. No occur- 
rence of these vases, by remains of them, has been 
found ; but it is said that Mr. Banks has discovered, at 
Scythopolis, cells which received these vases; and at 
Nicopolis are the ruins of two Roman theatres, where 
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are not only niches, apparently for this purpose, but 
wells sunk in the cavea, made, probably, for augment. 
ation of the sound upon the principle of Aristotle. But, 
as at Tauromenium, even tearing a piece of paper gra- 
dually can be heard in any part of the theatre, echea 
were not always necessary. In the blocks of the peri- 
style were circular holes for the masts, which with the 
aid of transverse ropes, as beams, supported the velarium 
or awning, extended to protect the spectators from the 
solar rays. Chandler supposes that the Greeks sat cross- 
legged, in the Asiatic fashion, at the theatres ; and this 
opinion is supported by the seats having usually a small 
ledge in front. At Sparta, and other places, the seats 
are rounded hollow, so that the forepart of the benches 
is a little lower than the bottom. 

The orchestra, derived from opyouas to dance, occupied 
the site of our pit. The chorus, whose number, at a 
very early period of the dramatic art, was limited to 
fifteen in tragedy, and twenty-four in comedy, during 
the presence of the performers in the logeion, stood in 
rows, on lines marked for them in the floor. When 
divided into half-choirs (jusyoow), each of the two 
divisions flanked the proscenium, and joined in the dia- 
logue, as though only one person, by means of the cory- 
pheus, or leader, who stood in the centre of his respec- 
iive division. The tragic chorus assumed, also, the 
division of three rows with five each, or five rows of 
three each, the former being called xara croyouc, the 
latter xara Cuya. In comedy, however, they were 
ranged in rows of four each ; and thus, during the ab- 
sence of the performers from the stage (scene), they 
went through their recitations, accompanied by the 
pipes. 

In the central part of the orchestra was placed the 

thymele (identified by various authors with the Roman 

pulpitum), so named from the altar on which were 

offered the sacrifices to Dionysius, and around which 

were placed the tripods, crowns, and other prizes, to 
I 
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excite the emulation of the competitors. From the 
thymele there were steps, which led on to the logeion. 
The use of these steps is not ascertained. 

The scene (Zxyvq) was devoted especially to the 
principal performers. It may be classed in three parts ; 
the scene, the hyposcene, and parascene. 

The scene was a wall, the elevation of which rose to 
the level of the tectum porticus, and in width equalled 
double the diameter of the orchestra. The spaces be- 
tween the ends of the scenes and the bounding wall, and 
flanking the logeion or proscenium, appear to have been 
occupied by low walls, having lateral entrances (e:ccdo) 
in it, to the stages which were supposed to lead from 
the city and the country. The osc, or decoration of 
the scene, was divided into three distinct classes, the 
tragic, comic, and satiric. The first was the fixed de- 
coration ; and as the action was always supposed to take 
place in peristyles, or outside the palace in the open air, 
it was enriched with three orders of columns... Con- 
nected with these orders were three doors, the centre 
one, called by the Greeks BaciAewy, and by the Romans 
valve regi@, was often situated ina hemycicle, and de- 
corated with a magnificence suitable to the palace, to 
which it afforded access; and attached to this was a 
circular altar, sacred to Apollo Agyieus *, having a tabie 
with the consecrated cakes and sweetmeats thereon. 
Through the middle door the principal personage only, 
called the rpwrayavicrns, was allowed to enter on the 
stage. The doors to the right and left, called the hos- 
pitalia, presented the elevation of a private dwelling. 
Through the one tothe right the devrepaywrerys, or second 
actor, entered ; while,that to the left was appropriated to 
the humbler characters of ihe piece, called tp:tayanoras, 
and represented a ruined temple or prison, or a mere open- 
ing, orcavern. Painted scenes (others say of tapestry work) 
were introduced as decorations to the comic or satiric 


* So called, from presiding over the streets and ways. The altar, called 
Ayuievs, was in the shape of a column, with the summit pointed, 
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dramatic pieces, and triangular slips (meo:axro:) were 
attached to the side entrances, by turning which the 
messengers and travellers were introduced upon the stage, 
as coming from the country, port, or city. Sometimes, 
by means of machines, sea and river gods appeared 
from behind the periacti. To represent occurrences 
within: a building, eLworpa and eoxvxdanua, elevated - 
galleries, or balconies, were attached to the front of the 
scene, on which the representation of such scenes was 
seen by the audience. Not unfrequently a grand com- 
plication of machinery gradually descended with the 
divinities of Olympus, and produced a catastrophe to 
the piece ; hence the proverb, @e0¢ avo pnyays. And, 
at other times, Perseus, Mercury, Iris, and other 
divinities rose from the stage, borne through the air by 
chariots or clouds, suspended by cords. The machines 
consisted of a beacon (gpuxtwpiov), a house with two 
stories (Qirreyia), a sky-platform for the gods (Seodc- 
yetov), the crane (yepovec), the machine for thunder 
(Bpovresov), for lightning (xepavvecnoresy), for the descent 
of deities (uyyxavy), embroidered pictures (xatabAry- 
pata), and ropes (avanezuata), for the appearance of 
any sudden apparition. The xdArciyv, or clisium, the 
editors of the Encyclopédie Méthodique make a house 
near the entrance of the scene, i.e. on the right of the 
theatre. Through the, gate of this, they say, passed 
triumphal cars, &c.— real ones; for at Taormino ruts 
appear in that part of the rock which answered to the 
site of the clisiwum. But Vitruvius* shows that the 
ehsium, called by Pollux dvetevia, was the house erected 
at the back of the stage (as at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peli), whence old women and pandars used to look 
downand peep, and the lateral entrances the hospitalie.t 

The hyposcene was the stage, on which the principal 
' performers, or scenici, alone recited; and to this there was 
an access from the thymele by stairs, called xaianrnpes. 


« Liv. ¢. 8, pe Lane aul 
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The hyposcene was composed of the Avyewy and pro- 
scene, the elevation of which, towards the audience, 
was adorned with enrichments of columns, niches, and 
statues. At the general assemblies of citizens on pub- 
lic affairs, the orators occupied the Acyeimy (stage), in 
most theatres, of wood, but sometimes of marble. 
Under it, as with us, were the various machines em- 
ployed to produce thunder, and other sounds, and from 
it was drawn up, not let down, the curtain (auleum, 
avez), Which, between the acts, concealed the scene 
and stage, the attention of the spectators being then 
occupied by the dancers on the thymele ; a custom still 
retained in the ballets at the opera. 

The parascene was the enclosare behind, and on each 
side of the seene, appropriated to the convenience of the 
actors when retired from the stage, and the magazines, 
which contained what are called the properties ; and 
to them were attached porticoes, in which the choragists 
arranged the procession of the chorus. The parascene, 
in fact, consisted of the buildings behind and on the 
sides of the stage, which buildings had several stories 
and apartments, besides five grand entrances, three in 
front, and two on the right and left. To the attached 
porticoes the audience retired during storms; and 
shrubberies were attached to them. 

A modern theatre will easily give an idea of that of 
the Greeks. The pit may represent the orchestra with 
its several compartments of the conistra (applied to no 
specific purpose), climakteres, thymele, and logeion. Next 
to this was the stage, very narrow: where are now the 


stage-doors, were grand archways, and instead of a — 


drop-scene, a handsome house, with three entrances in 
the front, pilasters and windows. At Pompeii between 
the stage and the cavea or orchestra, as now the pit, are 
sunk pews, apparently for the musicians: among the 
Romans, the thymele was changed into the pulpitum, 
where their singers and dancers were placed. 

The odea were theatres of later times, purposely 


| 
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adapted to musical performances, rehearsals, and recita- 
tion of new pieces. Sometimes the archons used it for 
tribunals and public distributions of corn. The inte- 
rior of that of Pericles at Athens was adorned with 
columns, provided with seats; and the roof, made of the 
masts and yards of the captured Persian ships, was 
finished by a cone, in the form of a royal tent. 

Adjoining to the theatre was often situated the 
STADIUM. 

Denon mentions a hippodrome near the palace of 
Medinet Abou at Thebes; and Nestor in Homer 
describes the meta of the cursus in the plains before 
Troy. The origin is severally ascribed to Hercules, 
Pelops, and Ginomaus, king of Elis. Berenger* gives 
the following account of the Greek chariot races, of 
which the stadium was the course. The latter con- 
sisted of two parts: the first, or barrier, resembled in form 
the prow of a ship. Here were the stands for the 
horses and chariots, and here they were matched and 
prepared for the course. The next partition was the 
spot (pou0¢) in which the races were to be run. At 
the end of it stood a pillar, the goal, round which the 
candidates were to turn. Beyond this, a figure of the 
god Taraxippus (some writers made it a round altar) 
was placed to frighten the horses. The spectators were 
placed on each side of the course, the most advantageous 
stations (presumed to have been those at the two ends) 
being reserved for the agonothete, or judges, and other 
distinguished persons ; those on the sides for the people. 
The horses were prevented from starting irregularly by 
a transverse rope. About the middle of the prow 
(curved end) was an altar, upon which was a brazen 
eagle, with outstretched wings. This eagle was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, and by mechanical contrivances could. 
be made apparently to fly, when the president thought 
fit. At the entrance was likewise a brazen dolphin, 
consecrated to Neptune, as the creator of the horse, 


* Horsemanship, i. 53. 
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which would sink into the ground. The simultaneous 
action of the eagle and dolphin was the signal for re- 
moving the rope, and start of the horses, which were 
placed by lot. Several stadii yet exist, all (but that of 
Laodicea, which is circular at both ends) having the 
form of a staple or elongated horse-shoe. The dromos, 
or course, was a flat open area, universally, it is said, of 
the length of 600 Greek feet. It was surrounded by an 
embankment, upon which were rows of seats, like those 
of theatres; but Colonel Leake mentions one which had 
mere earthen banks and no stone seats. That of 
Messene, more modern, was surrounded by a colonnade, 
which was double at the upper end. At Epidaurus a 
staircase is perceptible on either side, but they are not 
opposite to each other ; and on the north side a subter- 
raneous passage, about six feet wide, led into the arena, 
which was about seven feet broad. At Ephesus, Chan- 
dler and Clarke saw an arch, presumed to be one of the 
avenues for spectators. At Laodicea the stadium was 
converted by Nicostratus, born A. C. 79 or 82, into 
a Roman amphitheatre. 

The stadium was one compartment of gymnasia, 
public edifices, which are said by Lucian and Cicero to 
have originated with the Lacedemonians, whom the 
Athenians copied. Gymnastics, says Plutarch,were studied 
by the ancients on account of their obvious use in war. 
The denomination of gymnasium was derived from the 
nudity of the combatants ; and it was also called pa. 
lestra, from the wrestling there practised, and therme by 
the Romans, from the annexation of baths. Burette 
divides a gymnasium into twelve compartments. 1. Ex- 
terior porticoes, where philosophers and literati gave 
their public Jessons, disputed, and read their works. 
2. The ephebeum, where the youth assembled early in 
the morning to learn the exercises in private. 3, The 
coryceum, or apodyterium, or gymnasterion, where they 
left their clothes for bathing or practising. 4. The 
eoeothesium, alipterion, or unctuarium, in which they 
were anointed with oil before bathing, the exercises, 
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&e. 5. The palestra, properly so called, where the ex- 
ercises took place. 6. The spheristerium, where they 
played at ball. 7. Large unpaved allies between the 
porticoes and outward wall. 8. Xysta, porticoes for 
use during winter and bad weather. 9. Other wysta, 
uncovered and unpaved alleys for summer use, some- 
times planted with trees. 10. Baths composed of many 
rooms. 11. The stadiwm sanded, of which before. 
12. The grammateion, or repository of the athletic 
archives. — Vitruvius gives an ample account of the 
construction and form of gymnasiums; and there are re- 
mains of one at Ephesus, as presumed by Chandler, en- 
graved in the Ionian antiquities.* 

The combatants for prizes in the games (of whatever 
gymnastic kind) were generically denominated athlete, 
from «6Aew to wrestle. The exercises, as mentioned by 
Homer, seem to have existed before the Trojan war; 
but the profession was not distinct but a short time 
antecedent to Plato’s era. They practised under 
a master of the palestra for ten consecutive months, 
and were trained by a diet, consisting at first only of 
dry figs, nuts, and soft cheese, but afterwards of beef, 
pork, seasoned with annise, and heavy unleavened bread, 
kneaded with soft cheese, called xwAigiav. They ate these 
viands rather roasted than boiled, and this dry regimen 
is what authors have called Eyoopayia. They were 
enormous feeders and great sleepers, but very temperate 
in regard to wine and women. They contended in a 
state of nudity, having been first anointed either with 
oil alone, or a pomade (ceroma) made of that, wax, 
and dust, by servants called alipte, or unctores. During 
the operation they swelled their muscles and drew in 
their breath: after unction they often rolled themselves 
in the dirt of the palestra, or covered themselves with 
sand and dust, or were so powdered by others, in a place 
called the xovcrpa, or konisterion. After the combat 
they were again rubbed, anointed, and taken to the bath 
for renovation. This process was called amo seat Ela. 


* Pl. 39. 
1 4& 
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When candidates for the public games, and they 
could not be so without an unblemished character, they 
took an oath that they had practised their ten months, 
and would observe the laws of the combat, and good 
order. The agonothete enrolled their names, and at 
the opening of the games a herald proclaimed them. 
They were paired by lot; and if an odd one remained, 
he was called «epedpoc, and obliged to take up the con- 
queror. If there was foul play in the combat, officers 
called Mastigophori struck them with their rods. The 
prizes consisted of slaves, mules, oxen, tripods and vases, 
silver cups, clothes, arms, and silver money in the games, 
called Senatinous, OY apyupias aywyvac; and of crowns of 
leaves (wild olive, the Olympic; pine, the Isthmian; 
parsley, the Wemean ; laurel, at first oak, in the Pythian) 
in those called creQavras. Pindar and others, how- 
ever, prove that, in the Olympic games, golden crowns 
were distributed. ‘These crowns were laid out upon tri- 
pods, tables, and basins, as appears from many coins. The 
agonotheta distributed the prizes, and a herald crowned 
the victor, or he crowned himself, as appears by many 
monuments, where Hercules is so doing. A palm branch 
was also given to him, which he carried in-his right hand. 
This was besides the second prize; and such branches 
appear upon coins allusive to the games, as well as 
placed in a vase. As soon as he had received the crown 
and palms, and was clothed in a flowered robe, a herald, 
preceded by a trumpet; paraded him round the stadium, 
and proclaimed his name and country. The spectators 
shouted acclamations, threw flowers at him, and made 
him little presents of buckles, girdles, and sometimes 
money. 

Upon his return home he made his public entry, in- 
vested with his trophies, and riding in a quadriga, not 
through the gate, but a breach in the wall, and pre- 
ceded by compatriots, who carried torches, and followed 
by a numerous suite. Festivities at the public expense 
(at Olympia), or that of individuals, relatives, or friends, 
closed the ceremony. The conquerors of distinction 
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made feasts in return, and fulfilled their vows to the 
gods for success, by offering statues or other valuables 
to the temples. 

Nor was success a prize of empty honour. They 
enjoyed a pension for life—precedency at the public 
games — exemption from taxes and civil offices—regis- 
tration in the public archives —inscriptions, statues, and 
even apotheoses. One of these statues is, or was, at the 
Villa Albani: it is of black marble; and the athleta is 
represented as holding a bottle of oil, to anoint himself 
for the combat. 

The gymnastics practised are summed up in this 
verse of the Anthologia* :— 


‘Aapa, TodwKely, Sicko akOVTA, TAANV* 


i.e. leaping, running, the disk, javeline, and wrestling. 
He who was victorious in these five was called a Pen- 
tathlos, 1m wrestling and boxing united, a Pancratiast ; 
in boxing, with and without the cestus, ayencrys. So 
popular were these exercises, that there were established 
at Olympia prizes for infant athlete, who excelled in 
boxing, running, and wrestling ; but the pentathlon and. 
pancratium were prohibited. 

The officers of these establishments were the gym- 
nasiarch, or chief superintendent, who had under him 
the gymnast, who had care of the health of the com- 
batants: the pedotriba, who taught the mechanical 
exercises; and aliptre and satralipte, servants who 
rubbed in the ointments. Count Caylus+ and Winckel- 
mant have engraved a gymnasiarch on duty. He holds 
a staff, and wears only a very large tunic, furnished 
with large. sleeves, plaited over the arms, and confined 
by a girdle. A Parian inscription§ mentions a female 
gymnasiarch ; and count Caylus|| shows that, at Cy- 
zicus at least, girls were instructed in horse-racing. 

Hippodromes, distinct from stadia, occur in Greece, 


* Li. c.i. Ep. 8, Pl, 37. Monum. 197, 198. 
§ Spon. Misc, 335. ti 210. ee 
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as at the Boeotian Thebes. Colonel Leake says that the : 
usual length of them is two stadia; but the term was 
applied to agore. 

Acropoles, Temples, Theatres, and Stadia, being the 
chief, often only, remains of Greek public buildings, 
others shall be arranged in alphabetical order. 

Agora, or market, whence the Roman Forum. The 
market was under the control of agaronomes (agora 
and nemein), to distribute. They preserved the police 
of the market, assessed the prices of the provisions, corn 
excepted, witnessed bargains between buyers and sellers, 
and examined the weights and measures. They re- 
ceived a fee, or toll (ayop¢ redoc), in kind, of the vendor, 
as appears from Aristophanes.* The agora was near 
the port in maritime towns; in inland, in the centre. 
Chandler says that it was built with colonnades, and 
quotes Vitruvius for the contiguity to it of the arsenals, 
public treasury, prison, and similar buildings. Aitberti+ 
adds, that the Greek forum was square, with very large 
and double piazzas all round, and promenades upon the 
roofs. Not far from Mesaloggion is an ancient city: 
nearly in the centre of it is a flat oblong space upon the 
rock, on which are some beautiful foundations highly 
preserved, and several square bases, supposed to have 
been parts of pilasters or pillars supporting a portico. 
Near it is a semicircular foundation of only ten feet 
diameter, supposed to be a cistern for rain water, there 
being no spring near it. Not far off is a large reservoir, 
probably built for this purpose, or for a granary. It is 
a quadrilateral chamber, cut down perpendicularly into 
the rock. Across it are four parallel walls, each having 
three apertures, or gateways, of unequal dimensions, of 
a pyramidal form, terminating in an acute angle; a 
fashion to be seen at Mycene, Tiryns, and some Grecian 
cities in Italy. The intermediate space appears to have 
been roofed by long flat stones. This, Mr. Dodwell 
says, must have been an agora. At Phare, in the time of 


Acarn, Cl. i, se. 4, + L, cxxvi. 
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Pausanias, was-a spacious agora of the ancient fashion, 
containing a bearded Hermes Agoreus in marble, of no 
great size, of square figure, without a pedestal, which 
was oracular ; and a fountain called Hama, which, as 
well as the fish contained in it, were sacred to the 
same deity. Near the statue there were thirty quad- 
rangular stones, to each of which was assigned the 
name of a deity, according to a most ancient practice 
of the Greeks. The agora of Corinth abounded 
with statues, temples, fountains, baths, &c. That of 
Elisa was called the Hippodrome, because it served for 
the exercise of horses, and had several stoa intersected 
with streets. 

Aqueducis.— Herodotus mentions these ; but those of 
the Roman kind were unknown to the Greeks till after 
the subjugation of their country. But at Tycha, in Sy- 
racuse, were subterraneous aqueducts for conveying water 
from street to street, and from house to house. Each of 
these had little wells bored like a cannon, and the chan- 
nels were in many places carried over each other to the 
height of three ranges, without any perforation above 
the surface of the rock. These may have been of 
Greek construction. 

Batus.— Homer mentions them as annexed to Greek 
houses, and the hot kind (Averpa re Sepua) as an effemi-~ 
nacy of the Pheacians. It appears from Atheneus 
that the latter usage did not become general till about 
the first century of our era. Cold baths terminated the 
gymnastic exercises ; and Theocritus informs us, that, 
at Lacedemon, boys and girls (from their masculine 
education) bathed together. Of course, the splendid 
baths now found in Greece are of the Roman era. 

Briners,— Greece being a country where there are 
no large rivers, and the others torrent streams dry dur- 
ing summer, bridges are rare. At Mycene was one, not 
arched, but formed of projecting stones: indeed, to cross 
a mere chasm, it was not unusual to pitch two large 
stones so as to meet at top, and form an acute angle 
like the letter A, raise abutments to keep them in posi- 
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tion, and then form a roadway across. Over the Ce- 
phissus is a small bridge, composed of two blocks of 
marble, and hence called Avo papuopa. At the Cessus of 
Strabo, now probably Sienna, are three ancient bridges 
consisting each of a single arch. In the plain of Kala- 
buta is one of six arches. At the Maurozumeno of 
Leake, or Mauramatia of Dodwell, the Messene of Epa- 
minondas, is a triangular bridge for crossing two rivers, 
—the Balyra and Amphetus. 
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The paucity of bridges may be explained by the fol- 
lowing circumstance :— Across the Kaltzanes is a rustic 
substitute, not uncommon in Arcadia. A large branch 
of an impending plane tree, which grows on the bank, 


forms the centre and the whole support of the bridge. 
From this branch to the other bank are laid large logs, 
and over them branches and boughs, and on the top of 
all, earth, and sometimes stones. 

Canals. — A canal for draining an inundated plain 
near Palexopoli is supposed by Mr. Dodwell to have 
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given birth to the fable of Hercules and the Augean 
stable; the stable being the plain, and the foss the la- 
pour. Alexander attempted to cut a navigable canal to 
join the bays of Smyrna and Ephesus, but relinquished 
it when he came to the solid rock. There are remains. 

Caves and caverns were annexed to temples and other 
buildings, and had wells and steps leading to them. 
We find them also used for citadels, early habitations, 
votive niches, nymphea, &c., and some were divided 
into chambers. 

Cisterns, for tanks or granaries, are very common 
in Acropolis. Colonel Leake mentions several at My- 
cene, built of rough stones, and lined with plaster: at 
Prasiz, some cut in the rock and plastered ; hewn in 
the rock at the Acro-Corinthus for rain water ; and at 
Patra others bottle-shaped, and constructed of tiles. 

Cothon, harbour, port.— By the word cothon is 
meant an artificial harbour, in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre; and one, so shaped, large enough to receive 
the whole British navy, occurs at the Syrian Laodicea. 
They occur of Roman construction at Algiers and Te- 
mondfrise, in Africa; and at Demass (Thapsus) part 
of the cothon is built in frames (like the walls of 
Flemsan) with a composition made up of pebbles and 
mortar. Colonel Leake observes, that a ridge, which 
separated the lagoon from the sea, and a long sandy 
beach, were not favourable to those artificial moles, or 
cothons, or basins, customary among the Greeks. 

According to authors*, harbours were either at the 
mouth of a river, or in a creek of the sea, under some 
high promontory. The former were merely for the 
reception of ships; the latter were made artificially for 
defence, like breakwaters, by piers in a semicircular 
form, called yyrat, axpas Tov Aisevoc, OY auras. To the 
two ends of these piers were affixed great chains or 
booms, and they were sometimes guarded with tarred 
pales ; whence harbours were sometimes termed uAsioress. 
Strong towers, garrisoned, were placed on the piers, and 

x Robinson, 406. 
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not far off was a light-house or pharos. The croua 
was the mouth or entry between the piers. In the in- 
most harbour, puyes, ships were frequently left loose. 
It was partitioned into compartments by walls, called 
Spats, vavaroxes, and colleetively vavorabuos; and here 
were also the docks, vewroxar, exioria, vewpia, &c. The 
adjacent places were filled with inns, houses of pro- 
miscuous resort, temples, and altars. Homer de- 
scribes the protection of a fleet, near the shore, by a 
semicircular wall, or mound, from one point to an- 
other ; and it is remarkable, that at Porkskewit, near 
Chepstow, is exactly such a protection, presumed to be 
thrown up by Ostorius during his wars with the Silures. 
Towards, or within the sea, were fixed strong stakes, 
before which the vessels of burden were placed to 
protect those within. At times, not of immediate 
danger, exploratory vessels (rpoPvAanides) were sent out 
and soldiers, called rvecoveo: or wuproupidas, from ruposs, 
a torch, gave notice by that of the approach of the 
enemy's vessels.) When the fortifications were suffi- 
ciently strong, the ships were drawn on shore: in 
winter, or when they did not fear attack, the soldiers — 
pitched their tents around the ships ; at other times 
the latter only lay at anchor or moorings, ready to meet 
the enemy. | 

At Athens, Argos, Corinth, and other Greek cities, 
long walls connected the port -with the city. At La- 
rymna, in Beeotia, the port was formed by projecting 
piers, which left room only for the entrance of ships ; 
and at the Chersonesus, a mole, described by Strabo, 
was constructed of immense stones for walls, filled up 
in the middle with cement and rubbish, and protected 
by two strong towers. At Athens, there were three 
ports: —1. The Pireus, in the form of a bladder, 
surrounded by three small like-shaped inlets. It had 
at its entrance two round towers, and in the middle 
a pharos. Upon the peninsula, Le Roy saw remains 
of the walls and towers, built by Themistocles, of a 
temple, and, as presumed, of an agora (market), and 
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tumuli. 2. The Munychian port, separated from the 
Pireus: it is an obtuse oval. Traces of foundations 
are discoverable, and in the rock small niches, formed, 
perhaps, for statues of divinities. 3. The Phalerum 
is exceedingly small, fit only for boats. A mole across 
the mouth left only a narrow entrance. There still 
exist vestiges of the long walls and paved causeway 
which connected the Pireus with the city, distant about 
four and a half miles. 

Temples of Venus, says Mr. Dodwell, were generally 
erected in ports or promontories near the sea, from the 
element which gave birth to the goddess; and from 
the remains of a colossal statue, found at Port Raphlo, 
it has been presumed, by Chandler, that such and other 
statues, in similar situations, were intended for sea- 
marks, or for holding lights. As to 

Docxs ;—-these were towns, important enough to 
exercise a maritime commerce, but too far from the sea 
for a harbour. In this case, they selected the nearest 
and most convenient spot, and built houses about it $ 
and this hamlet became the navale of the other town. 
In like manner, Corinth, situated in the Peloponnesian 
isthmus, had two navalia, viz. Decheum and Cenchrea. 
Sometimes a town was built in a place where there was 
not a sufficient harbour for ships, because it required, 
through increase of trade, vessels of a larger construc. 
tion. Then, although the town was already a kind of 
harbour, another larger and deeper was annexed, though 
at some distance, which often formed a colony as flou- 
rishing as the town itself. * 

Some openings, formed in the rock of the lesser 
harbour, in Syracuse, are supposed to have been the 
docks of the ancient galleys. Colonel Leake+t thus de- 
scribes the mode of fortifying maritime towns, from the 
most ancient and best specimen, that of fKigina : — 
“ An oval port, sheltered by two ancient moles, which 
leave only a narrow passage in the middle, between the 


* Enc. Méthodique, t+ Morea, ii. 436, 437. 
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remains of two towers, which stood on either side of 
the entrance. Pursuing the same direction, we find 
another oval port, twice as long as the former. Its 
entrance is protected in the same manner, by ancient 
walls or moles, fifteen or twenty feet thick, which, 
though now in many places below the surface of the 
water, still shelter these two little bays, and furnish a 
commodious protection to the small vessels which navi- 
gate the gulf. Between the two harbours, there ap. 
pears to have been a succession of small basins, 
separated from the sea by a wall, and communicating 
with the two harbours. On the northern side of the 
promontory, there was an open harbour, or roadstead, 
protected to the north by a breakwater, on which there 
appears to have stood a wall, which formed a prolonga- 
tion of the walls of the land front of the city. There 
is no more remarkable example in Greece of the labour 
and expense bestowed by the ancients in forming and 
protecting their artificial harbours.” 

The walls of the city are still traced through their 
whole extent on the land side. They were about ten 
feet thick, and constructed with towers at intervals, not 
always equal. There appear to have been three prin- 
cipal entrances, of which, that near the middle of the 
land front, leading to the Panhellenium, was constructed 
apparently like the chief gate of the city of Platexa, 
was a retired wall, between two round towers. To the 
southward, the town walls abutted upon the mole of 
the great harbour, which formed a continuation of 
the city wall, in the same manner as that wall was just 
stated to have terminated in the northern roadstead. 
This appears, indeed, to have been the usual mode 
amongst the Greeks of fortifying their maritime towns, 
as instanced at Athens, Eleusis, and many other places. 


The ports were those Agora Aiueves placed within the | 


walls of the towns, and to be closed by a chain. 
Demos. — Greece was inhabited by villages before 

there were towns ; but those belonging to the Athenian 

state were termed dyuo. Pausanias and Livy show 
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that they had their particular temples, as modern vil- 
lages have churches. The indications of a demos, says 
Mr. Dodwell, are extensive foundations, tiles, and small 
stones. ‘ 

Fountains were deemed to have their particular nymphs 
or deities, and were hence held in high estimation. 
Pausanias mentions an oracular fountain, near the 
sea, at Patra. It remains nearly as he describes, and, 
being re-dedicated to St. Andrew, is still a sacred well. 
The present enclosure and appendages seem to be 
modern. The fountain was that where, to know the 
fate of the sick, they suspended a mirror with a thread: 
the back of the mirror touched the water, and the 
polished side floated above. From the appearances, 
they determined the presage. At Cos, now Stancho, 
is a cave, formed with great art, partly in the solid 
rock, and partly with stone and stucco, on the side of 
the mountain. Within this cave is an arched passage, 
at the bottom of which the water flows, through a nar- 
row channel, as clear as crystal. It connects it with a 
lofty vaulted chamber, cut in the rock, and ‘shaped 
like a bee-hive, with an aperture at the top, admit- 
ting air and light from the surface of the mountain. 
It may be as old as the age of Hippocrates, from 
whom it is named. Thus, Dr. Clarke, who also saw 
at Cheronea, now Caprana, a beautiful ancient foun - 
tain of five mouths, supplied by means of a small 
aqueduct. 3 

Lions. — It is not uncommon in Greece’ to see colos- 
sal lions. One, exceedingly fine, which had formerly 
stood before the gate of the Pireus at Athens, still 
adorns the entry of the Arsenal at Venice. Mr. Dod- 
well mentions one at Cape Zoster as a remain indicative 
of a considerable demos ; from their frequent occur- 
rence in Attica, he supposes that they had an allegorical 
meaning. Chandler thinks, that in “couchant postures 
they were, perhaps, placed in graves, and it is clear that 
the figure of the lion was an emblem of force and 
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courage, and was frequently placed upon sepulchres 
where any battle had been fought, as at the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, and on the tombs of the Thebans, in the plain 
of Cheronea. Over gates, they might, as Mr. Hughes 
thinks, designate a watch or guard. Nevertheless, 
‘Herodotus mentions the “ stone lion,’”’ named the Leo- 
nidas, at Thermopyle. 

Phryctorion. See Watchtower. 

Pnix.— The name and use of this place at Athens is 
mentioned by Thucydides ; but the etymon (whether 
from ivy or guys) is far from clear. The same 
author makes it an ecclesia ; and it was clearly the place 
where the Athenian parliaments were held. Its remains 
are tolerably perfect. It consists of a circle or obtuse 
oval ; upon one side is a recess, called Byua, or hus- 
tings, ascended by steps; in the centre a square ele- 
vation, like a table-tomb. From hence the orators 
harangued. The Pnix was entered by a flight of de- 
scending steps upon one side. It was erected near the 
port of the Pireus, for this reason, ascribed by Plutarch, 
viz. that the Greeks believed a maritime power inclin- 
able to a democracy; whereas persons employed in 
agriculture would be less uneasy under an oligarchy. 

Prison. — That in which Socrates is presumed to 
have been confined is a cavern, which adjoins the 
Areopagus and the Pnix. But the most extraordinary 
specimen is the “ Har of Dionysius” at Syracuse. It 
formed part of the quarries of the Neapolis. Swinburne 
says, that “‘it is eighteen feet wide, and fifty-eight 
high, and runs into the heart of the hill in the form of 
a capital S. The sides are chiseled, and the roof 
cover, gradually narrowing almost to a Gothic arch. 
Along this point runs a groove or channel, which 
served, as is supposed, to collect the sounds that rose 
from a speaker below, and convey them to a pipe, in a 
small double cell above, where they were heard with the 
greatest distinctness; but this hearing-place, having 
been too much opened and altered, has lost its virtue. 
There is a recess, like a chamber, about the middle of 
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the cave, and the bottom of the grotto is rounded off. 
It is impossible, after an attentive survey of this place, 
to entertain a doubt of its having been constructed in- 
tentionally for a prison and a listening-place. Rings 
are cut out of the angles of the walls, where, no doubt, 
the more obnoxious criminals were fastened. The tear- 
ing of'a piece of paper made as great a noise as a smart 
blow of a cudgel on a board would have done. A gun 
gave a report like thunder. ” 

Prytaneum. — Some senators, called prytanes, were 
chosen out of particular tribes every month, to superin- 
tend certain matters of police and government. They 
had the final jurisdiction in processes instituted in the 
lower courts, and the chief administration of justice, the 
distribution of provisions, the general police of the state, 
and particular one of the town, the declaration of war, 
the conclusion and publication of peace, and the nomi- 
nation of tutors and curators. The prytaneum, where 
they assembled, answered to our guild and town halls, 
and was a vast edifice, which had a great dining-hall, 
called dodcs by Pausanias, adorned with statues of 
gods and eminent men. Here they had their public 
meals, to which it was deemed a great honour to be in- 
vited ; and received ambassadors. Magazines were an- 
nexed, for they distributed provisions to the poor, and 
supported the orphans of men who had died in the public 
service. The prytaneum of Cyzicus was, next to that 
of Athens, the most magnificent. It contained a quantity 
of porticoes, in which were placed tables for the pub- 
lic festivals. At Acradina, Denon mentions a prodigious 
quantity of marbles and large columns, as the only 
remains of the prytaneum. 

_ Roads. — The paved way between Athens and Eleusis 
18 composed of rough stones of moderate dimensions, 
like the streets of modern cities ; but, in that from Man- 
tinea to Orchomenos, of large stones. Large square 
blocks, not in regular polygons, as was the Roman 
practice, occur at Stymphalos. At Cleonz, now Kour- 
tise, the road to Nemea was rock, curiously hewn into 
EZ 
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a variety of channels; and at Tempe, by the side of 
the Peneus, the highway is cut in the rock, with resting- 
places for the feet of the horses, to prevent their slip- 
ping into the river. The breadth occupied by the 
carriages of the ancients was five feet, and this road was 
thirteen, so that there was room for two carriages’ to 
pass. 

Towns. — Greek towns in general consisted of poor 
and mean houses; irregular streets; lanes like alleys ; 
and shops small and unglazed, like those of our butchers 
and brokers. The narrowness of the lanes is, however, 
more valued than light ways, by residents in hot cli- 
mates, on account of the intensity of the solar rays. 
Professor Miiller says, that the towns of the Pelopon- 
nese were for the most part irregularly built ; whereas 
the Ionians had early learnt to lay out their streets in 
straight lines, a custom which Hippodamus of Miletus 
succeeded in spreading over the rest of Greece. It was 
probably this architect who, in the year 445 B.c., laid 
out the plan of Thurii in exact squares, with streets at 
right angles; and the same who, in his old age, built 
the city of Rhodes (467 B.c.) with such symmetry, 
that, to the astonished ancients, it seemed like one 
house. * 

Street. — At Pestum, all the temples stand in a line, 
and border a street, which, running from gate to gate, 
divided the city into two parts nearly equal. There 
appears to have been a theatre opposite; so that the 
street was probably lined with public buildings, and 
thus had a grand appearance. At Tycha in Syracuse, 
there are, in the middle of the streets holes, 
where the beasts, which drew the carriages, placed their 
feet. Denon frequently speaks of the narrow and wind. 
ing streets of Syracuse, one being cut to the depth of 
five or six feet in the solid rock. 

Stoa, a term of Diodorus, was, says Mr. Wilkins, 
never used by him in any other sense than to open por. 
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ticoes with columns. Stuart has misapplied the deno- 
mination to another building at Athens. 

Subterranean fabrics. Catacombs. — At Suadea, near 
Antioch, the ancient Seleucia, are catacombs ornamented 
with pilasters, cornices, and mouldings. These may be 
Grecian ; but the city of catacombs at Syracuse apper- 
tains to the Roman era. 

Caves, caverns. — Strabo and Plutarch both mention 
altars in the, temples, upon, which altars, called 
mupasbaa, were kept fires constantly burning. These 
fires were lit by invisible means. At Atgina, on the 
flat surface, is seen a round cavity of thirteen inches’ 
diameter, and two or three deep, within which is a 
square hole pervading the whole block of a column. 
Another cavern adjoins it, the roof of which is distin- 
guished by a small circular aperture, which is cut down 
perpendicularly, and admits the day. The diameter of 
the perforated frustum above mentioned, is a little 
larger than that of the circular aperture of the cave; 
and was, perhaps, placed over it, and might have served 
for a pedestal or an altar; but it was most probably a 
puraitheion, or a fire-altar. Altars of this kind appear 
to have been used in all the temples, and to have been 
lighted by invisible means. Nothing more was neces- 
sary than to pour oil upon them, which would instantly 
burst into a flame, upon coming in contact with the fire, 
which was kept in readiness under the perforation.* 

Caves for subterranean passages.-— Under the same 
temple is an excavated passage, which certainly proceeds 
farther than the fallen stones permit us to explore, 

Caves for citadels—At Moghi, in Asia Minor (says 
Mr. Walpole), an enormous cavern is shut up in front 
by a wall, with battlements and towers, and seems once 
to have served for a sort of citadel to the town. 

Caves for towns.—Virgil says that, before Troy and 
Pergamean citadels existed, men dwelt in the bottoms of 
valleys, in grottoes or caves. An ancient town of these 
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eaverns still exists at Ispica, in Sicily, and is minutely 
described by Denon. 

Caves with labyrinths.—T hese caves, says sir William 
Gell, with labyrinths constructed in them, occur near 
Nauplia, and were probably intended for retreats from 
danger. ‘The labyrinth of Crete is a subterraneous 
excavation, full of irregular passages, terminating in 
caverns. 

Caves with niches for votive offerings.—At a cave near 
Kashar, on Mount Parness (Parnassus), says Mr. Dod- 
well, are niches for votive offerings, and an inscription. 
On the perpendicular face in the rock, which rises near 
the cave, several ancient apertures have been cut by way 
of steps from the bottom to the top. They shelve 
downwards, in order to assist the approaches of the feet 
and hands. The same kind of ancient stationary ladders 
are formed in perpendicular rocks at Leontium and at 
Syracuse in Sicily. The cave is probably sacred to Pan 
and the Nymphs. : 

Caverns, use unknown.—Denon saw at Selinus (now 
Peleri, in Sicily),in the upper part of the streets, small 
caverns, without roofs, but formed of large stones, rest- 
ing horizontally on pillars, and, on the surface, little 
columns of an interior decoration. At Syracuse he saw 
another, with a small iron ring inserted in the centre 
of the roof for a lamp, and a seat running along both 
sides. 

Caverns, adyta of Isis.—At Tithorea, now Velitza, 
Dr. Clarke saw a cavern, in the precipice of Mount 
Parnassus, rising above the ruins of the city, which, he 
thinks, may be the adytum sacred, to Isis, so obscurely 
spoken of by Pausanias. 

Caves, as Grottoes, temples of the Nymphs, common. 

Caverns oracular.—That of Virgil’s Sibyl is well 
known. At the Hieron of Trophonius (now Lebadea), 
a rocky recess, is a chamber of stone, hewn in the solid 
rock. Immediately below it is the stoma, or sacred 
aperture of the adytum. It is small and low, shaped 
like an oven; and this Pausanias affirms to have been 
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the form of the artificial masonry adapted to its mouth. 
It is, in fact, barely capacious enough to admit the pas- 
sage of a man’s body. 

Niches cut in rocks.—At Mysus, Chandler mentions 
many small square niches, cut in rocks, with steps to 
ascend to the top. He supposes that these were de- 
signed for the worship of the watery divinities, to receive 
propitiatory offerings, or votive tablets, the memorials 
of real and imaginary perils and escapes, the tribute of 
their suppliants relieved, &c. 

Subterranean passages and apartments, annexed to 
citadels.—At the Acropolis of Amycle (now Sclavo- 
Chorio), Mr. Dodwell was informed that there was a 
subterranean passage, of artificial fabrication, penetrating 
through the whole of the mountain. At the castle of 
Derial, in Persia, is a subterranean passage (says sir R. 
K. Porter) from the castle to the river, communicating 
probably with other works, which might bar ingress 
of the valley. At one of the temples of Pestum is a 
small aperture, like the mouth of a well, which was pro- 
bably intended to give air and light to a long and in- 
tricate subterraneous gallery, which extended to the sea 
on one side, and on the other communicated with the 
temple. In the interior of the citadel of Rhyniassa, 
supposed Elatria, is a very fine subterranean apartment, 
to which we are conducted by a narrow passage, almost 
twenty yards in length. This remain is nearly square, 
being nine feet by nine six inches. Its ceiling is arched, 
and as well as the walls, covered with stucco as smooth as 
polished marble, divided elegantly into compartments, 
with rich cornices and mouldings. 

Tholos, in Vitruvius, means a dome or cupola in 
general ; and when it was part of a temple, the presents 
to the gods were there suspended. The term, however, 
is applied to small edifices of honour, such as the chora- 
gic monument of Lysicrates, Sir William Gell describes 
another tholos as Epidaurus. It seems to have been a 
circle of about twenty feet in diameter. On some of the 
blocks are inscriptions relating to the cures effected by 
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ZEsculapius. He also thinks that a tholos was annexed 
to the house of Ulysses at Ithaca. 

Towers.—Monopergia, or single-tower forts, to guard 
passages over rivers, occur at Nauplia and Rhakes ; and 
Procopius mentions such structures. At Ithaca one was 
used to guard the well. 

Treasuries.—These, inthe most ancient times, were 
of the form of beehives, and that of Atreus, at Mycene, 
is the first and best specimen. Brass nails at regular 
intervals seem to have fastened plates of metal; and from 
this circumstance the brazen chamber, in which Danaé 
was confined, is presumed to have derived its name. 
Homer in the Odyssey, and Plutarch in Philopcemen, 
mention the use of them as prisons. The treasury of 
Minyas at Orchomenos is of similar construction. 
Vaults of this construction are to be found among the 
ruins of the ancient Sicilian cities, and the great maga< 
zines of corn at Agrigentum are of exactly the same 
shape, but are cut in the rock. Mr. Walpole says that 
the Greek thesauri were places formed or excavated 
under temples, like the Roman favisse, cells or grana- 
ries. Every body knows the searches made in barrows 
and tombs for treasures. It is presumed that the My- 
cenezan edifice was also a tomb as well as a treasury, 
and perhaps a temple also; for all these subterraneous 
chambers, in Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, were, no doubt, 
the primitive crypte or sepulchres of great persons in 
the most remote era. 

Watchtowers are mentioned in scripture ; and Chandler 
says that at Tmolus in Lydia there was on the summit 
a watch tower, erected by the Persians, of which per- 
haps the ruin is still extant in a hewedra, or building 
with six sides or seats of white marble. The editors of 
the new edition of Stuart’s Athens say that the watch- 
towers were termed by the Greeks Qevxrwpia, from gpvx- 
toc, a torch or beacon, as in them guards were placed to 
observe and announce the approach of the enemy, or any 
other circumstance, and to communicate notice of the 
events to the nearest station by fires. By day the ascent 
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of the smoke conveyed the intelligence, and by night the 
glare of the flame. Authorities of this ancient practice 
ascend to the Trojan era ; and the account of an exist- 
ing specimen near Argos is as follows :—The possession 
of this tower, pyramidal externally, and square within, 
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commands from a great distance a view of the defile, 
that led from the territories of Tegea and Mantinea 
to that of Argos. The peculiarity of the plan renders 
the lower chamber most dangerous of approach and dif- 
ficult of access to assailants. It appears most probable 
that there was one, or perhaps more than one, other 
story above. This is one of the few ancient examples 
to be found of a wall, whose external face diverges from 
the perpendicular so rapidly towards the foundation. 

. tower near the grove of Aisculapius, and part of the 
citadel of Cheronea, have a similar peculiarity of con- 
struction. Mr. Dodwell, speaking of Phanari, says, 
that its signification of lantern, in modern Greek, has 
something traditional in its denomination, There are 
several places in Greece which are designated by the 
same appellation, all of which are placed in very lofty 
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and commanding situations. Fire signals, before men- 
tioned, were, in fact, the telegraphs of the day, and termed 
Ppunros, OF Ppvntwora, or axvpyo, by the Greeks, and specula 
by the Latins. Near Lessa sir William Gell saw the 
foundations of a pyramid, not the situation of that on 
the road between Argos and Tiryns, mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

Wells.—The ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities” states 
that Danaus is said to have first brought wells from 
Egypt into Greece. There are found wells bored through 
rocks of immense depth ; some so shallow, as to require 
only a bucket with a rope of twisted herbs. The mouth 
was sometimes protected by a massive marble cylinder, 
or two pieces cramped together: but, according to 
remains, the contour of ancient wells was of one entire 
stone, in some instances at least formed like round 
altars. The Greeks, but not the Romans, ornamented 
the brims of their wells with sculpture, and that very 
fine, and these brims were but twenty inches high. 
Some wells were not deep, and pulleys were not used, 
only buckets with ropes of twisted herbs, and sometimes 
the water was raised by a huge lever, great stones being 
a counterpoise to the other end. Other wells had an 
arch over them, and a descent by steps. Mr. Fuller 
says, in his “ Travels in Turkey,” that the sight of the 
women in files, returning from the wells with their 
vases on their heads, reminded him of very common 
figures in sculpture; and Dr. Clarke adds, that the old 
fountain of Syros, at which the nymphs of the island 
assembled in the early ages, exists in its original state, 
and is the same rendezvous as it was formerly, whether 
of love or gallantry, or of gossiping or tale-telling. The 
young women, as on the ancient marbles, come singing 
from them with vases on their heads, and are met by 
their lovers, who ease them of their burdens and join 
them in the chorus. They also dance round the wells 
the ancient callichorus, accompanied with songs in honour 
of Ceres. From these customs, it has happened that 
many reliques of fine pottery are found in Greek wells. 
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CHAP. II. 
SCULPTURE. 


In sculpture the Greeks have never been rivalled. The 
Athenians seem to have been the first nation in the 
world that discovered, as it were, the virgin idea of 
beautiful form, and to have worshipped it with the 
fervour of a first love. The cause is thus explained :— 
The power of judging of art, like all the other mental 
powers, must beimproved just as itis exercised, and it will 
be exercised just in proportion as the essays of art in all 
departments are multiplied. This faculty,from its original 
constitution; has the capacity of ever conceiving some- 
thing more excellent than has been already attained ; 
and therefore, as the powers of execution are improved, 
the perceptions of taste are refined in the same degree ; 
and thus it was, that, in the natural progress of the fine 
arts at Athens, that bloom of national taste evolved 
itself, which distinguished the age of Sophocles and 
the Parthenon.* To this may be added, with regard to 
the human form, that the gymnastic exercises rendered 
perfect examples common. 

The earliest sculptor mentioned in Greek history is 
Dedalus, a contemporary of Theseus, 968 B. c. Pau- 
sanias mentions nine of his works as then remaining 
in Greece, “rude and uncomely in aspect,” he says, 
“but yet having an air of divinity.” Among these 
‘mine was a naked Hercules in wood. ‘This statue 
was so celebrated, that Flaxman thinks we may have 
copies of it in gems, coins, or small bronzes. He 
therefore says, that in the British Museum, as well as 
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other collections, are several small bronzes of a naked 
Hercules, whose right arm, holding a club, is raised to 
strike, whilst his left is extended, bearing the lion’s skin 


as a shield. From the style of extreme antiquity in these 
statues, the rude attempt at bold action, which was the 
peculiarity of Dedalus; the general adoption of this 
action in the early ages, the traits of savage nature in 
the face and figure, expressed with little knowledge, but 
strong feeling, by the narrow loins, turgid muscles of 
the breasts, thighs, and calves of the legs, we shall find 
reason to believe that they are copied from the above- 
mentioned statue. Pausanias also mentions a chorus in 
white stone, made by Dedalus for Ariadne, noticed in 
the eighteenth Iliad, as youths and damsels dancing 
hand in hand. The earliest Greek bas-reliefs and 
paintings represent choruses of the Graces and Hours 
in this manner. 

Winckelmann says that Dedalus first added legs to 
statues, and that the earliest outlines of figures were for 
the most part in right lines. 

Pausanias saw in the Acropolis of Athens a statue of 
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Minerva, made by Endeus, a disciple of Dedalus; and it 
is presumed that the heads of Minerva, on the early 
coins of Athens, were copied from this very statue, and 

that a whole length by Dipenis and Scyllis is a repre. 
sentation of it. 
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In these early times, the rude efforts were limited to 
divinities and heroes. Jupiter, Neptune, and several 
heroic characters have the self-same figure and action 
as the Hercules of Dedalus described above ; the same 
narrow eyes, thin lips, with the corners of the mouth 
turned upwards, the pointed chin, narrow loins, turgid 
muscles, the same advancing position of the lower 
limbs, the right hand raised beside the head, and the 
left extended. Their only distinctions were, that Ju- 
piter held the thunderbolt, Neptune the trident, and 
Hercules a palm-branch or bow, as may be seen in 
ancient small bronzes, on coins of Athens and Pestum, 
and on the most ancient painted vases. 

The female divinities were clothed in draperies, di- 
‘vided into few and perpendicular folds ; their attitudes 
advancing, like those of male figures. The hair of both 
male and female statues or paintings of this period is 
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arranged with great care, collected in a club behind, 
sometimes entirely curled, in the same manner as prac- 
tised by the native Americans and Australians. Dedalus 
and Endeus formed their statues in wood ; but metal 
was also used for various purposes of sculpture. 

Such are Flaxman’s characteristics of the fist period 
of Greek art. The second era is thus distinguished. 

Dipenis, and Scyllis the Cretan, were celebrated for 
their marble statues, about the year 776 B. c. Their 
works still retain much of the ancient manner, in the 
advancing position of the legs, the drawing of the figure, 
and the perpendicular folds of drapery disposed in zig- 
zag edges. Elaborate finishing was soon after carried 
to excess: undulating locks, and spiral knots of hair 
like shells, as well as the drapery, were wrought with 
the most elaborate care and exactness ; whilst the taste- 
less and barbarous character of the face and limbs re- 
mained much the same as in former times. The 
exemplifications specified by Flaxman are colossal busts 
of Hercules and Apollo in the British Museum, probably 
done by Dipenis and Scyllis for the Sicyonians; very 
ancient statues of Minerva and a priest of Bacchus, 
lately in the Villa Albani, published by Winckelmann in 
his ““ Monumenti” and “ Art,’ and specimens of ex- 
treme finishing in early Greek pateras and bronzes. 

Catagraphy, or the oblique representations of images, 
to give different views of the face, looking up, or down, 
or backwards, and the representation of veins, and 
folds and plaits in garments, seem not to have been at- 
tempted before the time of Phidias. The approach to 
that era is marked by a better drawing of the figure, 
more careful attention to its parts, more precision and 
variety of attitude, less elaborate curling and dressing 
the hair, and the form of the figure better shown 
through the drapery. 

Winckelmann characterises this ancient school by ener- 
getic designs, but harsh and void of grace, and too great 
strength in expression. Flaxman says that the figures 
were stiff rather than dignified, their forms either 
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meagre or turgid, and the folds of the drapery parallel, 
poor, and resembling geometrical lines rather than the 
simple but ever-varying appearances of nature. 

Phidias flourished about 490 years B.c. His su- 
perior genius, assisted by a knowledge of painting, 
which he practised previous to sculpture, gave a gran- 
deur to his compositions, a grace to his groups, a 
softness to flesh, and a flow to draperies unknown to his 
predecessors. The imitators of Phidias were Alca- 
menes, Critias, Nestocles, and Hegias; twenty years 
after, Agelades, Callon, Polyclitus, Phragmon, Gorgias, 
Lacon, Myron, Scopas, Pythagoras, and Perelius. Phi- 
dias had the direction of the sculpture to be seen at the 
Parthenon and the Theseum at Athens; and as the 
styles of different hands are sufficiently evident in the 
alto and basso rilievos, so there might, perhaps, says 
Flaxman, be no great difficulty in tracing some of the 
artists by resemblance to others of their known works. 

The combats of the Centaurs and Lapithe, among 
the Elgin marbles at the British Museum, enable us to 
behold the actual works of Phidias and his coadjutors. 
It is remarkable that, in the metopes alluded to, not 
only is the workmanship dissimilar, but the size of the 
figures, the largest being of the worst execution.* On 
these fourteen metopes are almost as many degrees of 
merit ; but, if Phidias touched them in any instances, 
the thirteenth, however mutilated, was one. Of other 
instances of the work of Phidias, Mr. Hope’s Minerva 
is supposed to be a copy; and in the Pio-Clementine 
Museum is an engraving of his Amazon, called Eukne- 
mon, from her beautiful leg. Winckelmann calls the 
style of Phidias the sublime, and makes the change 
from hardness and saliency of the parts into flowing 
outlines ; but, the change being only partial, a hardness 
yet remains. His exemplification is the group of 
Niobe and her daughters. The fine style, he says, 
commences with Praxiteles, and is of the date of 


* Burrow’s Elgin Marbles, i, 254. 
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Alexander the Great and his successors. In this best 
style, every thing angular is suppressed, an improve- 
ment ascribed to Lysippus. 

Flaxman goes into the following details ; and these 
will afford a satisfactory elucidation of the parti- 
cular characteristics of the several eras. He begins 
with the earliest attempts at imitation of parts and 
proportion. 

The Dedalean school shows an attitude perpendi- 
cularly upright, the legs nearly closed together, the 
arms fixed to the sides, the head rather large, the 
hair straight, the eyes full, the nose flattish, the lower 
part of the face and chin projecting: a little fulness 
for each breast, and a slight indication of the line 
formed on each side of the thorax by the termina- 
tions of the ribs, are the only parts distinguished in 
front of the body. ‘The shoulders and arms are meagre, 
and have little variety in the outline; the thighs are 
full, so are the calves of the legs; the joints are 
scarcely noticed ; their proportions are rather dwarfish, 
seldom exceeding six heads and a half in height. 

The improvements in the human figure, presumed 
to be not earlier than a century before Phidias, are 
those which are chiefly found on painted vases, or 
basso-rilievos of Bacchanalian subjects, or processions 
of divinities. These improvements consisted of a 
greater variety and violence of action, a bolder dis- 
tinction of the knees, elbows, edge of the pelvis, 
the ribs, and the ankles; the muscles turgid and 
tendinous, proper to continual and vigorous exer- 
tion. 

Sculpture of the time of Phidias and his imme- 
diate successors, through the study of the human form 
upon anatomical principles, presents the portrait of 
it in the full developement of its powers and perfec- 
tion of its beauty by gymnastic exercises, at the 
same time that its anatomical forms* are decided 


* Minute and technical particulars may be seen in Flaxman’s Lectures 
p. 111 et seq. 
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with the same simplicity, elegance, and comprehen- 
sive greatness, which are equally admired in the work 
of the artist and the writings of Hippocrates. As a 
natural and certain consequence of the sculptor’s in- 
telligence being formed on the physician’s instructions, 
the system was the simplest and boldest division of 
parts, and breadth of masses, that imitation of nature 
permits. — 

There is reason to believe, from the ancient sculpture 
itself, that those groups and statues, which are pre- 
eminent in the display of anatomical skill, were not 
executed until after the age of Alexander the Great, 
when Hieropholis and Erasistratus had enlarged the 
bounds of anatomical science, by numerous dissections 
in the school of Alexandria. In the ages after Phidias, 
there is a greater particularity of anatomical finish and 
detail ; but, at the same time, there is a choice selec- 
tion of those simple geometrical forms, which, in bone, 
muscle, and tendon, are strongest, most efficient, and 
elegant, whether the subject be masculine or feminine, 
strong or delicate. The anatomical distinctions in the 
forms of the gods were results of the study of Homer, 
whose works were collected and arranged when Hip- 
parchus, who lived a few years before the birth of 
Phidias, had formed a public library for the Athenians. 
Homer supplied subjects for poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors, and his descriptions fixed the persons and attri- 
butes of their gods. | 

Phidias, continues Flaxman, seems to have been the 
first in this reformation. Minerva, who had _ before 
appeared harsh and elderly, was by him rendered beau- 
tiful. The change is visible from the subjoined por- 
traits of her, — the first the ancient, the second the 
ixaproved. 

Her gently aquiline nose, uniform features, and 
downward look, which distinguish her from the goddess 
Roma, who looks forward as mistress of the world, 
sufficiently appropriate her. Her usual symbol is the 
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owl; but the helmet, long hair, and egis on the breast, 
are enough to denote her figures. 
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The Jupiter of Phidias was awful as when his nod 
shook the poles, but benignant as when, according to 
Homer's description, he smiled on his daughter Venus. 
The anatomical forms, selected from powerful nature, 
presented a massy breast and shoulders, projecting 
muscles above the hip-bone, the limb strong without 
heaviness, and the whole figure mighty. Ovid* says 
that his is a royal figure (“ Jovis est regalis imago’’). 
He is almost always represented with a full face, en- 


throned ; and his portrait is distinguished by a peculiar ' 


serenity of look, (for if there be a sternness, the head 
belongs to Pluto or Serapis, the same deity,) and by the 
hair, which descends along the temples, entirely covers 
his ears, and is longer than that of the other gods. 
This was done to make it resemble a lion’s mane ; for 
Homer had that of an angry lion in view, when he re- 
presented Jupiter as shaking Olympus by the waving hair 
and moving eye-brows. He is commonly known by the 


* Metam. 1. vi. c. 74. 
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thunderbolt and eagle. Local or peculiar Jupiters have 
other individual distinctions : as Ammon, a ram’s horns. 
Ovid says* that the portrait of every god had its own 
peculiar features, 7. e. that the faces were always mo- 
delled or copied from one and the same standard ; and 
Flaxman adds, that the visages of Jupiter’s progeny 
were settled by a scale of gradation, — “ they were more 
sublime near him, and less perfect by removal.” 

Of the sons of Jupiter, Bacchus was the next di- 
vinity whose form was sublimated and moulded by 
Praxiteles. Ovidt describes him as a very handsome 
boy, with a girl’s face, “virgineum caput”; and 
Winckelman says that his statues present the second 
kind of ideal youth, borrowed from mixed features of 
both sexes. His limbs are delicate and rounded, and 
his hips salient like those of women, because, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, he was brought up in the habit of 
a girl, As conqueror of the Indies, through his having 
made a vow to let his beard grow during the expedition, 
he wears that appendage, and is always draped to the 
feet. In this figure, the ancient sculptors combined 
the ideal form of virile age with youth ; and exhibited 
their skill in the execution of the curls and hair. His 
common attributes are vine leaves, an ivy crown, the 
thyrsus, a drinking-horn, and car drawn by tigers. 

Apouto is very like his brother Bacchus, but his 
features are less effeminate. All statues of him are not, 
however, elevated to the finest representation of the 
male form ever known—that of the Belvidere Apollo. 
His figures are known by being beardless ; the hair tied 
upon the head, like that of girls (the corymbus) ; the 
laurel crown, lyre, serpent of medicine, bow, quiver, 
tripod, cicada, cock, olive, hawk, and swan. 

Curip.—At first, a youth with large eagle wings ; 
latterly, a more infantine form, with shorter wings. 

Cycrops.— Two natural eyes ; athird, in the middle 
of the forehead ; the figure almost naked. 

* Sua quemque Deorum — inscribit facies. — Oud. Metam. 1. vi. 6.74, 

+ Metam. 1. iii, de Nautis, &c. , and 1. iv, de Dercete, &c. 
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Escunapius.— His’ face and head resemble that of 
his father Jupiter. The Greek shoes (crepide cretate), 
and the staff or club surrounded by a serpent, discri- 
minate him. He is often accompanied by Hygeia, or 
Minerva Medica (known by a serpent drinking out of a 
patera), or the little gold Telesphorus, wrapped up in a 
long cloak. 

Fawns have the ends of the mouth drawn up ; pointed 
ears; sometimes nascent horns; small tails, like those of 
horses ; often warts on the face and neck. 

Hercvutes is known by the bull-formed hair and 
neck. The celebrated Farnesian statue (Hercules 
human), i.e. with nerves and muscles, the work of 
Glycon of Athens, is the hero reposing after his 
painful journey to the Hesperides, of which he holds 
the apples in his hand. Hercules deified, i.e. without 
nerves or muscles, because his body is made for enjoy- 
ment only, appears in the Belvidere Torso. Figures 
also occur of him, with one arm above the head, and 
seated, to indicate repose; as Rusticus, the same as 
Silvanus, with a fawn’s ears; as Bibas, with a distaff 
and spindle, &e. 

Harpocratres.—A finger on the mouth, and single 
lock of hair on the forehead. Greco-Egyptian ; not 
known before the time of Alexander. 

Mercury.—His face is a portrait of Alcibiades: 
he is known by the winged feet, to show that he was 
made, not for walking, but flying ; the caduceus, &c. 

Mars is naked, marching, and head helmeted. 

Morpuxrus.—A bearded old man, with butterflies’, 
sometimes eagles’ wings upon the shoulders, and birds’ 
wings on the head, or vice versd. He is draped, and 
holds a horn, from whence he pours out dreams, and 
nocturnal illusions ; or asleep, with his head resting on 
his left arm. Without the butterfly wings, his head is 
that of the Roman god Termes. 

Neprune is distinguished from Pluto by nudity ; 
and, as the breast was consecrated to him, that part is 
generally conspicuous. A trident, dolphin, or acros- 
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tolium, are his symbols; and he often occurs with one 
foot upon a rock, to show that he is king of the sea, 
and master of the earth. A diadem or fillet distin. 
guishes him; the crown of reeds being limited to 
Tritons and subaltern marine deities. 

Pan was first represented as a satyr, afterward as a 
man ; his proper portrait is an ivied head, of serious 
aspect, with a thick beard like goats’ hair. Pointed 
ears occur, at least in some instances. The griffin and 
pipe are his symbols. Authentic monuments of him 
are very rare. 

-Ocranus.— Lobsters’ claws on the head. 

Pruro.—Figures of him, except in the rape of 
Proserpine, are uncommon. He commonly wears a 
sort of helmet, or Phrygian bonnet, and is symbolised 
by a two-pronged fork, and the dog Cerberus. As 
Serapis-Pluto, he carries the modius 3 and the head, 
both of Serapis and him, is buried in hair. 

SATURN (another rare deity) is generally distin- 
guished by the head covered with a veil ; sometimes 
only a diadem, and a sickle or harpé, 4. e. sword with a 
hook at the end of it. 

Trirons are characterised by horses’ legs, fishes’ 
tails, drinking-horns (on account of their passion for 
wine), crabs’ claws on the temples, crowns of rushes, 
and, sometimes, eye-brows formed of fish-scales, which 
pass over the cheeks and nose, and also surround the 
chin. Sometimes they are mounted on sea-monsters 
or goats, holding tridents, flutes, oars or helms, or 
sounding horns ; and sometimes have a fish-skin in the 
form of a chlamys. 

Vuucan.— He is known by a cap, ege-formed, and 
pointed, or with a crooked beak, like the Phrygian; a 
hammer, tongs, and forge ; sometimes a thunderbolt. 

The goddesses or figures with faces uniformly alike 
are, — 

Amazons.— One breast naked, the hair dishevelled, 
the pelta or crescent-formed shield, and bipennis or 
double-bladed axe, 
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Baccuanats.— The faun smile, formed by raising 
the angles of the mouth ; the Greek comic character 
drapery, a tiger’s skin, the vassaris or training gown, 
and the crocota, a transparent silk garment; girt with 
vine or ivy leaves, carrying thyrsuses, or striking cym- 
bals. 

Creres.—Veil thrown back upon her head; crown 
of wheat ears and leaves, or an elevated diadem, or a 
low turban or tower, or the modius, a symbol of fer- 
tility, and mystic chest of the Eleusinian mysteries upon 
her head ; she carries a cornucopia, or wheat ears and 
poppies, or torches, or a cup, vase or patera; her car 
drawn by winged serpents or elephants. 

Cypetu.— Almost always crowned with towers ; 
seated on a throne, on a car drawn by lions, and 
holding a tambourine. 

Diana.—A figure more like a girl’s, than that of 
the other goddesses ; a naked knee and short tunick; 
generally running, with a bow, quiver, and dog; her 
hair tied upon the top of her head, and right shoulder 
uncovered. Particular Dianas have various forms. 

Goreons. — Medusa’s head is very beautiful, because 
it was accounted an amulet against danger; upon the 
Etruscan vases, Gorgons have the body, feet, and hands 
of a woman, with wings, large hideous heads, great 
mouths wide open, staring teeth, and lolling tongues, 
from the intention of striking terror. 

Juno. — Large eyes, fine hair, imperious mouth, 
diadem like the beaver of a helmet, and the attribute of 
a peacock. 

Minerva.—Of her before. 

ProsrrPine.— A crown of wheat ears, and distin. 
guished from her mother, by hair fastened upon the top 
of her head, like that of a virgin. 

Psycur.— Mostly embracing Cupid; her usual sym-~ 
bol, a butterfly or its wings. 

Venus has the eyes small, with a cast, and the 
lower eyelid raised. There seem to be only five Venuses 
accurately denominated. I. The Venusrising from the 
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bath, in the attitude of the medi, or half-draped, holding 
a mirror, &c., or with the clothes on a vase. 2. The 
Anadyomene, wringing her hair, standing in a car. 
3. The draped Venuses, who have always two girdles, 
the tenia and zona (or famous cestus), placed above the 
hips. 4. Venus Victriw or Genitrix, with the spear 
and shield ; presumed from dressing herself in the arms 
of Mars. 6. The Venus Callipyge, which is offensively 
indelicate. Her attributes are very numerous, as dove, 
flower, helm of a ship, sceptre, apple, &c. 

Lessing, who has much studied the Venuses, does 
not allow that the Medicean statue was the famous 
chef-d’ceuvre of Praxiteles, described by Lucian ; and 
Flaxman thinks it but a deteriorated variety of that 
“‘most admired female statue of all antiquity, whose 
beauty is as perfect as it is elevated, and as innocent 
as perfect.”* The Cnidian Venus, of which there is an 
excellent copy in Mr. Hope’s collection, is a more tall 
figure, and with more expression in the countenance, 
than the Medicean, and there cannot be opinions con- 
cerning the most famous statues of the goddess of 
Beauty, different from those of Plinyt, viz. that the 
Venus of Alcamenes { was celebrated (preclara), but the 
Cnidian “a wonder of perfection’ which people of all 
nations came to see. 

Victory, who has various attributes, much resem- 
bles Diana, but may be easily known, by the wings 
upon her shoulders, and the distinction of her robe, of 
which the lower folds, as if agitated by the wind, take 
nearly the form of a displayed fan. 

Such are the figures, which are copies from a stand- 
ard model. To give a catalogue of all statues known 
and appropriated, would be impossible, in a limited 
work. The ideal style is only a selection from such 
perfect natural examples, as excites in our minds a 
conception of the supernatural ; and the cause of the 
excellence of the Greeks was this ;—the genial sun- 


* P, 230, t xxxvi. 5, + Engraved, Flaxman, pi. 21, 
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shine and mild breezes rendered light clothing requisite, 
and in some cases rejected the incumbrance wholly. 
This exposure of the body and limbs naturally led to 
the contemplation of form in the human figure, and 
comparison of beauty in the parts, between one subject 
and another.* That this principle was acted upon, is 
plain ; for when the Agrigentines employed Zeuxis to 
paint a picture for the temple of Juno Lacinia, they 
allowed him to inspect their virgins naked, select five, 
and form the whole figure out of the best shaped limbs 
which he found in each.t The perfection of virile and 
female beauty is seen in the Apollo and Venus, and of 
expression in the Hercules and Laocoén. The two last 
form the ne plus ultra of expression ; for any further 
attempt would make of them dissected or skinned 
figures. 

In judging critically of Greek statues, the following 
rules are to be remembered: —1. That divine figures 
have no nerves or veins, on account of their perpetual 
youth ; muscular statues being those of heroes. 
2. That the profile of the face is on a right line with 
the nose, or slightly indented. 3. That the eyes are 
sunk deeper than in nature. 4. That the lips are 
closed, teeth being visible only in fauns and satyrs. 
5. That the forehead is low; and that there are no 
statues with hair in indented angles, or without hair on 
the temples. 6. That the bosoms of goddesses, be- 
cause either virgins, or always capable of becoming so, 
have no visible nipples, and resemble the breasts of 
girls. 7. That the knees and legs are without visible 
articulations: and, 8. That the figures of Bacchus, 
hermaphrodites, and eunuchs, have the round hips of a 
woman. 

The subjects of all statues and bas-reliefs are taken 
from mythology, and the poets, more especially Homer: 
where xyqyidec, and the Phrygian bonnet, appear on the 
figures, it is presumed that the subject is taken from 
the Iliad. Statues of metallic materials are of remote 


* Flaxman, 201. 207, t Plin. xxxyv. 9, 
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antiquity : casts in these have been even found in the 
ruins of Babylon. 

In bas-reliefs, the figures have very little saliency, 
and are detached from one another. The frieze of the 
Parthenon is the finest specimen, and the casts are nu- 
merous. 

The painting of the Greeks, as seen upon their vases, 
conforms to their sculpture, and its general character 
may be understood from the following passage in Flax- 
man : — 

‘* The characteristics of Grecian composition in the 
best ages, are simplicity and distinctness, in all the ex- 
amples of painting and sculpture which have come 
down tous. Where the story does not require much 
action, it is told by gentle movements ; and the figures, 
whether grouped or single, have a sufficient portion of 
plain back-ground left about them, to show the general 
lines, with the forms of the limbs and draperies per- 
fectly intelligible. Where complication and force of 
action may be required, it is done with a grace of con- 
catenation which adds continuity to the act, without 
causing it to be less distinct. And in such acts as are 
all agitation and violence, the force of striking, the rush 
of flight, the agony of dying, and the prostration of the 
dead, in which union of action is enforced by repetition, 
and difference of situation by contrast,—still the same 
distinctness is preserved.” 

The origin of painting is uncertain, by the confession 
of Pliny, who derides the boast of the Egyptians, that 
they first invented it.* But the question of painting 
is not so important as to the invention of an attempt, 
which occurs among savages and schoolboys, but as to 
the time when the human figure was delineated with 
any kind of skill. The tombs of Thebes are the earliest 
specimens extant; and, the colours excepted, they assi- 
milate, in stiffness and conventional attitudes, the bas- 
reliefs. The difference between the ancient and modern 
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pictures is, that, in the former, there is no shading ; 
the practice of the ancients, as to light and shade, being 
only that of contrasting colours *,—a practice in which 
they have been exceedingly successful. It is still to be 
seen in the illuminations of manuscripts, and the hack- 
neyed coloured prints of saints, brought from Italy, and 
hawked about England by itinerant foreigners. To 
judge by the frescoes of Pompeii, it may, however, be 
justly said, that the colours are most glaring and gor. 
geous, without shade or relief, and yet are without 
tawdriness. As to pattern, opposite and corresponding 
compartments may have variations of colour and mem- 
bers ; yet the differences are so overcome by the general 
effect, that no discord is apparent. The ornaments and 
decorations are generally in excess, and yet appear to be 
unimprovable by simplicity. Grecian columns are seen, 
full as slender and tall as the Gothic, and yet excellently 
harmonising with the lightness of the whole picture; for 
there is nothing heavy in any of them. Wherever re~ 
ceding objects are represented, attention is paid to per- 
spective, however imperfect. Buton the Greek vases, 
as on the bas-reliefs, the pattern allows, where the sub. 
ject is historical, no picturesque addition or effect of 
back-ground. The field is occupied by the figure and 
acts of man. In the Pompeian paintings, the colours 
are all in excellent contrast, none of them melting into 
each other, and painted upon dark back-grounds. The 
Greeks preferred sculpture to paintings ; for amongst 
them, Pausanias saw very few; but the opposite practice 
obtained among the Romans. 

Of the extreme beauty of the Greek painting we can 
only judge by the vases, and a certainty that they could 
not have been inferior to the sculpture, as to the repre. 
sentation of objects. From the commonness of dupli- 
cates, it has justly been presumed that the patterns 
were formed upon the plaster by means of outlines 
upon paper, which outlines were marked by small holes. 
This paper being laid upon the surface of the vase, 

* Pol, xxxv. 5, 
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finely powdered charcoal, rubbed over the pattern, traced 
the form of the figure by falling through the holes. 
A series of other papers, having the places cut out 
where any particular colour was to be applied, was then 
used, in the same manner as thin plates of brass now 
are for colouring silks and satins. That such was the 
practice cannot be doubted, because there is a coinci- 
dence in the style and drawing, which could not ensue, 
were the pictures executed ad libitum by different 
masters. The paintings of the monochromatick vases 
were executed either by the parts for the picture being 
left untouched through the cover of the pattern, and 
the other exposed parts coated with black paint; or 
cavities cut out for the figures were filled with the 
black or white colour, and the rest of the vase possessed 
the natural hue of the clay, after being baked. The 
latter process was the more ancient; and vases of this 
description are decorated with black, or very rarely with 
white, figures and ornaments upon a red ground. 

Vases are divided into two kinds, the monochroma- 
tick and polychromes. 

Monochrome vases are those where the figures are 
only of one colour. Pliny* says, that the first inven- 
tion was a shadow, with the outlines of a man; the 
second, single colours, called monochromatick: that 
linear invention was ascribed to Philocles the Egyptian, 
or Cleanthes of Corinth; and that Ardries the Co- 
rinthian, and Telephanes the Secyonian, first exer- 
cised the art without any colour, only putting lines 
within. He also adds, that the ancients painted the 
monochromes with cinnabar; and once with Ephesian 
minium, afterwards neglected, because it cost much 
trouble to prepare it ; sometimes, instead of red, white 
was used,—a process which Aristotle terms Asvuoypaesy. 
Winckelman observes, that painters used at first but 
one single tint, either black or red, or the white just 
_ alluded to. Count Caylus mentions one, where the 
figures were black, the nerves being picked out white 
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for effect. In some, the figures are merely outlined ; 
in others, they are of two colours, black and dark red, 
the muscles of the body and plaits of the vest being 
represented by scratches only; those of the best era 
having red figures (the natural colour of the clay) 
upon a black ground, the effect being heightened at 
first by a rudely scratched outline, but in the best ages 
of the arts carefully delineated, and often tinted with 
other colours. But those fine specimens of execution 
have rarely paintings of equal interest with those of an 
earlier era. In sum, Dr. Clarke says, that the style of 
painting upon these vases varies so considerably, that 
almost every branch of the art known to the Greeks 
may be observed upon them, from the monochromatick 
of Pliny, where the figures were destined only for 
shadows, by a black colour touched upon a red outline, 
down to the period in which more elaborate designs in 
the monochromatick style were represented by an out- 
line of the liveliest vermilion (used for regal robes in 
more than one instance) upon a perfectly white surface. 

The designs of the earlier vases are historical events, 
the employments of man in the earliest ages, either 
when he was destroying the ferocious enemies which 
infested his native woods, or procuring by the chase 
the means of his subsistence. Mr. Dodwell has en- 
graved * one, the subject of which isa boar hunt. The 
subject is terminated by a bird as a mark of conclusion. 
This is one of the oldest kind, and its antiquity is de- 
noted by the formality and stiffness of the figures. The 
vase itself is of the colour of box wood, the figures 
being composed of two colours, black and dark red; 
black upon a red ground being also the indication of 
the very ancient era. 

The next era is that where concerns of the bath, 
toilet, dances, or games are represented. Indeed, 
Anacreon says, concerning the table vases, that the 
artists of his time would gratify the wishes of indivi- 
duals both as to subject and cost. 
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Polychrome Vases.— Pliny says, that Cleophantus of 
Corinth first taught the art of colouring ; that Zeuxis 
painted monochromes of white only; that Apelles and 
the first painters used only four colours, —white, yellow, 
red, and black ; and that Polygnotus the Pthasian, be- 
fore the ninetieth Olympiad (420 8. ¢.), first painted 
women with a lucid, probably transparent, vest, like 
that of the Venus of Cos, and adorned their heads with 
various coloured mitre. The polychrome vases are 
chiefly found in the isle of Agina, and are composed of 
all the different colours which the subject requires, and 
these are the scarcest of all the vases. 

Grecian painting and sculpture being the most per- 
fect productions of imitative art, it would be negligent 
to omit notice of the beauties of the drapery, which 
often accompanies the figures on these vases. They 
assimilate the stuff worn. In the finer and more trans- 
parent kinds, their texture, and consequently their 
folds, strongly resembled our calico muslin, and are 
peculiar to the more elegant and delicate female cha- 
racter, as the nymphs, terrestrial, marine, and baccha- 
nalian ; victories, seasons, or hours, and celestial female 
messengers. The more transparent of these draperies 
leave the forms and outline of the person as perfectly 
intelligible, as if no covering were interposed between 
the eye and the object ; and the existence of the veil is 
only understood by groups of small folds, collected in 
the hollows between the body and limbs, or playing in 
curves and undulations on the bolder parts, adding the 
magic of diversity to the charm of beauty.* 

The borders of foliage have a very limited range of 
subjects ; and the winged Genii associated with bo- 
tanic ornaments may personify the Genius presiding 
Over vegetation, fertility, and reproduction. + 

Ingherami supposes, that the first vegetable prototype 
had a symbolic meaning, but that it was so altered in 
succeeding ages by repeated copies, that even the re- 
presentation of vegetation became almost obliterated. 


* Flaxman, 245. F Stuart’s Athens, new edit. 
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It appears from Vitruvius, that a Corinthian girl, who 
was passionately fond of vases, having died when mar- 
riageable, her nurse deposited them in a basket, brought 
it to her tomb, placed it on the top, and, that they 
might last the longer in the open air, covered them with 
a tile. These productions were profusely deposited 
within the Corinthian tombs, which, in after ages, were 
tifled by the Romans for their bronze and fictile trea-~ 
sures. Athenus shows, that the possession of cups 
and vases was in ancient times extravagantly coveted. 

The sculpture of gems, rings, and seals was equally 
excellent with that of marble, but it seems to have been 
of later introduction than the other arts. It is certain 
that engraved signets are mentioned in the book of 
Exodus *; and that Pharaoh gave his ring to Joseph, 
Montfaucon says, to seal letters with. Herodotus + 
attests that every Babylonian, when the city was taken 
by Cyrus, wore a signet ring. Nevertheless, it is af- 
firmed by Pliny, from Homer +, that they were not 
used by the Greeks in the era of that poet. The 
earliest specimens known of any signets or engraved 
gems are the Persepolitan or Saban cylinders, squares, 
or pyramids, which were followed by the Egyptian 
scarabei, which were amulets. The Egyptians wor- 
_ shipped the beetle, and it was symbolic of various things. 
All these superstitions are very ancient, for they occur 
upon the sepulchres of Biban-el-Moluk, and are traced 
to the Indians, Hottentots, and other nations. Even 
Augustine, from some superstition, often compares 
Christ to a beetle. The Etruscans and Greeks imitated 
the Egyptians §; for Gosi showed Barthelemy an 
Ktruscan cornelian of the form of a beetle, and head 
and head-dress of a woman in the Egyptian style. 
The body of the beetle served for a hold to the 
hand, and the base for a place of safety and fa- 
cility to put the seal; some are go large as to be 
even four inches long. They are made of the most 
durable stones. The convex part is commonly worked 
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without much art ; and upon the base or flat side are 
characters not yet understood. In the end, the Greeks 
suppressed the body of the Scarabeus, and preserved 
the oval form which the base presented for the body of 
the sculpture ; lastly, they mounted them in rings. 
Job* mentions the precious onyx, or the sapphire ; and 
Dr. Clarke says, that signets, without stones, and en- 
tirely of metal, did not come into use before the time 
of Claudius. Montfaucon makes agates and cornelians 
the mest common material, but he adds rubies, grenats 
(garnets), hyacinths, sapphires, emeralds, turquoises, 
topazes, berils, chalcedonies, jaspers of all colours, 
gradi, aiguemarines, lazul stones, amethysts, onyx, sar- 
donyx, aganothyx, and other stones of less value, the 
diamond excepted, of which he saw only one instance. 
Both amber and ivory were also used, and some gems 
had two precious stones. Others say, that all the pre- 
cious stones, except the diamond (and the ruby, ge. 
nerally, because too precious and hard), were used; but 
for intaglios (concave figures, gemme ectip@), agates, 
cornelians, sardonyxes, and chalcedonies were preferred ; 
for cameos (those in relief, gemme seulpturd promi- 
nente) the different sorts of agate-onyx. The hy- 
drophanous stones, which lose their transparency by 
immersion in water, and rock crystal occur, as well 
as other pebbles, of a colour suited to the subject, or 
tinged by art (as amber tinged by violet to imitate 
amethyst), black agate for proserpines, aiguemarine 
for Neptunes and Leanders, red Jaspers for Marsyases, 
and amethyst for Bacchuses and Sileni, because it was 
of a vinous colour, and thought to prevent intoxication. 
The ancients also cut glass with the lathe ; and their 
pastes, as rare and valuable as their gems, often imi- 
tate the veins and various coloured shades of the ori- 
ginal. Some stones they did not know. Dr. Clarke saw 
a sardonyx exhibiting three distinct layers of brown 
and white chaleedony, upon the upper layer of which 
Was an intaglio, representing the well-known figure of 
Mercury with a purse. A singular use was made of 
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emeralds ; they were not only blended with mosaic work, 
but they were cut flat to reflect objects, engraved, and 
carried on the end of sticks to dazzle the eye. Emerald 
rings were found at Pompeii.* The ancients had not 
the art of cutting the diamond ; and, accordingly, those 
only occur, which had received a light polish and irre- 
gular facette by friction among sands and other pebbles 
in the beds of rivers. 

The distinction of ancient and modern gems is 
founded, according to Aineas Vico, upon the different 
folding of the drapery, and upon the different character 
exhibited in the hair, ear, hands, and extremities. The 
attitudes and composition are not like the modern. The 
figures have different movements. There is also a 
grace and delicacy now unknown. Some gems appear, 
which could not have been executed without the lathe, 
or tourel, the Greek teretion. Instances occur, where 
the space of the figure has been hollowed out in order 
to receive a bas-relief of it in gold, or else it has been 
covered with gold leaf. As the engravers also executed 
coins, the best gems are contemporary with the best 
medals. The heads were first worked in cameo, as 
those of the moderns in wax, before the intaglio was 
cut: and the Greeks had an art of making the letters 
appear white, by means of passing the gem through 
fire. Dr. Clarke says, when the practice of deifying 
princes and venerating heroes became general, portraits 
of men supplied the place of more ancient types ; and 
that this custom gave birth to the cameo, not perhaps, 
introduced before the Roman power, and rarely found 
in Greece. Solon made a law prohibiting any vendor 
of rings from keeping models of them. Seal rings or 
annuli signatorii, had sometimes engraved, in the very 
matter of the ring, some sort of figure or mark peculiar 
to the wearer. These were figures either of their fa- 
vourite ladies, or of the owners, or else of divinities, 
sacrifices, and sacred histories. In short, there was 
contained in these gems, almost the whole compass of » 
mythology. Sometimes there are also true histories in 
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them, battles, marriages, devices, animals, and fancies 
of all kinds. Pythagoras forhade the setting images of 
the gods in rings, for fear that, by the familiarity of 
them, they should grow into contempt ; nevertheless, 
we find the heads and figures of deities, as of J upiter, 
Serapis, Mercury, and others.* Ancestors, friends, and 
Alexander were the occasional subjects, especially the 
latter ; for, among the Romans at least, there was a 
superstitious notion that they who had the figure of the 
Macedonian monarch sculptured in gold or silver would 
prosper in all their actions.+ 

Areus king of Sparta bore an eagle holding a ser- 
pent in his talons ; the Western Locrians, Hesperus, 
the evening star ; Polycrates, a lyre ; Seleucus, an 
anchor ; and the Romans adopted similar devices. 
Clemens Alexandrinus mentions rings with charms, by 
which they pretended to foretell future events. Others 
had only a plain superficies. There were rings for 
presents on birthdays, and rings given as pledges for 
the observation of contracts. Dying people gave their 
seals or signet rings to their successors in token of 
appointment. The Greeks wore the ring upon the 
fourth finger of the left hand, because they supposed 
that some nerve reached from that finger direct to the 
heart. 

The material used for sealing was a sort of clay 
named the Creta Asiatica, and mentioned in the book 
of Job.[ Both the kinds are noted by Cicero. Job, 
Aristotle, and Aristophanes allude to the practice of 
sealing the doors of houses, the apartments of the 
women, boxes, and other movables. Hence it ensues, 
that rings are most often found in the hands of the 
mothers of families. But according to ancient remains, 
this sort of seals was commonly made of bronze, being 
a mere circle, fastened to a tablet containing the 
owner’s name. In sealing deeds, the wax was fastened 
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to a thread ; and the Russians, who retain many ancient 
Greek practices, still use the chirograph, or signet ring, 
and apply it to bits of soft wax, fastened to a cord, 
when they would secure a door, chest, &c.* 


CHAP. IIT. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF PRIVATE LIFE. — TRADES 
AND MANUFACTURES. — COSTUMES. 


Ar cock-crowing, the inhabitants of the country, singing 
old songs, entered Athens with their provisions. At 
the same time, the shops were opened, and all the 
Athenians were in motion. Some repaired to their 
professional labours, others to the different tribunals to 
officiate as judges. 

Among the people, as well as the army, they made 
two meals a day ; but persons of a certain rank were 
content with one, which they took, some at mid-day, 
the most part before sunset. But this must be under- 
stood of only one chief meal; for Athenszus mentions 
breakfast (axpaticua, or dtavnoricos), luncheon (dervoy), 
Lafternoon meal (éomepicpa, eimsvov), not mentioned in 
other writers]; supper (doprov), always the last 
meal, after which Aristophanes makes it time to go to 
bed. However, three meals only were most usual, the 
comepicna being omitted. In the afternoon they 
took a nap, or played at the game of recon, acrpaya- 
Aor, tali, our cockal, the tarsal bones of animals, or 
imitations in ivory, gold, or bronze. Homer says that 
the suitors of Penelope used to amuse themselves at the 
door of her house with this game, or with dice, xvGoc, 
alea, which were thrown out of a horn box, formed like 
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a tower, called Qiuoc, the Latin fritillus*, and was a 
pure game of chance; or with calculi, or catrunculi, a 
' sort of chess, played on a board. The men they played 
with, says Montfaucon, were of different colours, tc 
distinguish the two contending parties. Each party 
had a king or emperor, which they never moved but 
upon urgent occasions; and had a certain number of 
men besides, which they called indifferently soldiers or 
thieves. This game was an image of war, at which 
there were attacks and combats; and he was the con. 
queror that could take all his adversary’s men. As to. 
the king, he could never be taken until all his men 
were fallen into his enemy’s hands, and then he was 
looked upon as conquered. Every man had on the 
board his proper station, called by the Greeks polis, a 
city, or chora, which signifies a region or place. He 
that had but one place to move to was looked upon as 
conquered, and he that attacked the others was reckoned 
as one that made the assault upon the city or place. 
The king that lost all his men was said to be reduced, 
ad incitas, i.e. to a place from whence he could not 
move. Herodotust makes all these games (except the 
zecoo), Lydian inventions. According to Plutarch t, 
gamesters used to shut up themselves much at home. 

In the intervals of the day, especially in the morn- 
ing before noon, and in the evening before supper, they 
walked upon the banks of the Ilissus, and round the 
town, to enjoy the pure air and fine prospects ; but in 
general they went to the agora, which was the place 
most frequented. As the general assembly was there 
held, and the palace of the senate, and the tribunal 
of the chief archon, almost all were attracted thither by 
their own affairs or those of the republic. Many came 
there also because they had need of relaxation, and 
others because they wanted occupation. 

Around the agora, or market, were particular places, 
destined for the sale of particular articles, and different 

* Casaub., in Theophrast., 168. 
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hours of the day seem to have been appropriated for the 
sale of different commodities. To the agora the in- 
habitants resorted every day, and clamorously discussed 
politics, family anecdotes, and the vices and follies of 
individuals. Sometimes a select few, whose conver- 
sations were instructive, assembled at the different por- 
ticoes in the town. ‘These sorts of rendezvous were 
numerous among the Athenians ; their insatiable ap- 
petite for news, the consequence of the activity of their 
minds and the idleness of their lives, occasioned these 
lounging assemblies. During war, these meetings were 
accompanied with violent debate. 

This gossiping propensity occasioned them to be 
called word-makers (Acyorau), and news-makers, 
(orepuoroyor), and these idle meetings rAecxas. Thus 
Rous ; but Miller makes the Accyas places of public 
resort, and says, that every community had its AET XN, 
where old men met in winter around a blazing fire for 
conversation. The conversations at the barbers’ shops 
gave birth to the proverb used by Polybius, KoUpLaxn 
Awd, barber’s talk ; but those most frequented were, 
in the days of Hesiod and Homer, the shops of 
smiths and other persons, which were without doors, 
and always had a fire burning. The shops were open, 
like those of Pompeii, and of our butchers, fishmongers, 
and poulterers. These meetings were, or ought to have 
been, in the daytime.* 

During peace, as the most part cultivated their own 
estates, they rode to their farms in the morning, and, 
after having directed the labours of their slaves, re- 
turned in the evening to the town. Sometimes they 
were occupied in hunting and the exercises of the 
gymnasium. Besides the public baths, where the 
people assembled in crowds, and which served for an 
asylum to the poor against the severities of the winter, 
individuals had them in their houses. The custom was 
become so necessary to them, that they introduced them 
even into their ships.+ 

The greater part of the houses’ at Athens were com. 

“ Rous, Tt Barthélémy. 
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posed of two compartments, one up stairs (dereyoc) 
for the women, the other below for the men, and co- 
vered with terraces. At Athens there was accounted 
to have been more than ten thousand of these houses. 
Many had a garden behind, in front a small court, and 
more often a kind of portico, at the bottom of which 
was the gate of the house, sometimes confided to the 
care of a eunuch. There was sometimes a figure of 
Mercury, to drive away thieves ; sometimes a dog, that 
they feared much more ; and almost always an altar in 
honour of Apollo, where the master of the house came 
on certain days to offer sacrifice. 

Thus Barthélémy. The earliest known inhabitants of 
Greece were the Cyclopes, who, Homer and Euripides say, 
inhabited caverns, and whom Pausanias * makes synony- 
mous with the Lestrigons and giants. Denon found at 
Ispica, in Sicily, grottoes of this ancient character, all 
divided into stories and chambers. He found there 
fragments of vases, and some rude sculptured marble, 
which is not singular ; for, besides the gate of the lions, 
Pausanias mentions a head of Medusa, the work of the 
Cyclopes.t It appears from the ground plans, traced 
by Mr. Hughes, of Athenian houses, that they were 
very small, and had numerous semicircular seats about 
them. As to the tower houses of Diodorus, a good 
representation of them may be formed from those of 
the city of Bacchus before mentioned, and the pyrgos 
of modern Greece. It is certain that the basement 
story of the modern Greek houses, as those of the an. . 
cient, was occupied by stables and offices.[ Sir 
William Gell says, that the house of Laertes, in the 
Odyssey, seems to have been precisely similar to the 
metoichi of modern Greece 3 and that the oikos, or 
residence of the lord, like the pyrgo at present, was 
surrounded by the xducioy (stable) and ranges of low 
buildings occupied by the servants and cattle. On the 
outside was an orchard. There is here no great dif= 
ference in plan from numerous English farm-houses. 
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The magnificent houses, or palaces, were different ; 
but there are no remains. Sir William Gell has formed 
a plan, from Homer, of the palace of Ulysses, and Mr. 
Wilkins another from Vitruvius ; but it is known that, 
except having no atrium, there was an assimilation to 
Roman houses, and the analysis in the “‘ Pompeiana”’ is 
so plain, that the following plan will render it of easy 
comprehension. 


Stable, and ; 
Porter’s Peristyle 
apartments. 


Passage. 


Stable, and 
Porter’s sap Aqstiag 
apartments. 


Antithalamus. Hospitalia. 


Thalamus.  Hospitalia. 


Prostas; ++ > 
or 
Parastas. 
Oicos 


This outline by no means conveys an idea of the 
annexed rooms, and the uses of them. An explanation 
shall therefore be added from Mr. Wilkins and sir 
William Gell. 

The passage was called Thyror@um, and the first 
door Supa avasie or avasos.* Doors turned anciently 
upon large pivots in the centre, let into sockets in the 
lintel and threshold, so that one of the sides opened 
inwards, the other outwards, and Plutarcht gives the 
following curious reason why persons were to knock 
and alarm the porter, viz. lest the visiter entering un- 
awares should surprise the mistress or daughter of the 
family busy or undressed, or servants under correction, 
or the maids quarrelling. In the Bible we find doors 
of fir { ; with locks and bars §, and folding doors || and 
curtains for the door of the courtq, curtains being still, in 
the East, frequent substitutes for doors. Sir William Gell 
says that the house or palace of Ulysses had before it a 
paved or level platform; and was enclosed by a great 
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wall, called tosxog epxesoc, in. which were placed well. 
wrought folding doors. There was nevertheless a heap of 
manure at the gate according to the number of mules 
and oxen employed in the service of the palace, a mix- 
ture of grandeur and uncleanliness which forms the 
most striking characteristic of the great houses of 
Greece at the present day. Dogs and pigs were also 
permitted to wander about the, gates. It is thought 
that the Ypiyxos was a parapet which enclosed the 
terrace. In the first peristyle were the ¢riclinia, or 
eating-rooms, in daily use ; and the apartments of the 
domestics. This division of the house was called 
gyneconitis, and the women’s chambers reyes SaAsxpos, 
from being at the top of the house.* Penelope in Homer 
is described as ascending and descending a staircase 
(xAiwaxa) to go to her room: and in the south por- 
tico, according to Mr. Wilkins, was the andronitis, 
or men’s apartments, the eyzicene oicus (or splendid 
dining-room, so named from Cyzicus, a town cele- 
brated for magnificent buildings), and pinacotheca, 
usually rendered a picture gallery ; in the eastern, the 
bibliotheca (library) ; in the western, the exedra, or places 
for conversation. The thalamus and antithalamus were 
rooms in which the matrons and their servants worked 
in the lanifice, embroidery, &c., and the hospitalia, or 
strangers’ apartments, had sitting and sleeping rooms, 
and courts or passages called mesaule. Here they could 
live in private distinctly from the family. There was 
also the parthenon, the room for the girls, the most dis- 
tant part of the house, locked and bolted ; for some- 
times they could not pass from one part. of the house 
to another without leave. Some accounts say that the 
otcos contained large ample rooms, where were made 
the feasts, to which women were not admitted to sit 
at table with the men. 

It was. the custom of the Greeks to ornament in 
every manner that part of.the house which was first 
seen by persons entering or passing ; and this part 
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Homer calls suria tauPavewvre, which Hesychius 
defines by the parts opposite the entrance, that they or- 
namented for the sake of passengers.* The arms and 
armour were placed in the aydswy t, which some 
translators of Herodotus call porticus (or portico) and 
others public halls. 

At the present day, the Greeks and orientals hang 
the walls of their chief rooms with arms. Besides 
this, some houses had a little court strewed with pale- 
stric dust, and a spheristorium (properly a fives-court) 
which they used to lend to philosophers or sophists, 
or persons showing their skillin arms or music.{ The 
flat roofs of the private dwellings distinguished them 
from the public edifices. 

Plutarch adds, that houses were to be light and airy, 
and that it was desirable to have a palm-tree before the 
door. He quotes Xenophon for the existence of proper 
repositories for arms, the furniture for religious uses, 
culinary utensils, and implements of husbandry. 

The dwellings of the Dorians were plain and simple, 
the doors being only fashioned by the saw, and the 
ceiling by the axe ; a regulation of Lycurgus, intended 
to limit architecture to public buildings, and prevent 
it from purveying to private luxury. The kings of 
Greece, in Homer's time, lived not only in spacious 
but also richly ornamented houses, the walls of which 
glittered with brass, silver, gold, amber, and ivory ; 
but no such splendour was seen in the dwellings of the 
Heraclide princes. The palace of the two kings of 
Sparta was said to have been built by Aristodemus 
at the taking of the town: here Agesilaus lived after 
the manner of his ancestors, the doors being, according 
to Xenophon, those of the original building. Hence 
Leontychidas (4908. ¢.) asked his host at Corinth, 
which city had become Juxurious, on seeing the ceiling 
ornamented with sunk panels (?azyw~are), whether 
the trees in Corinth were naturally four-cornered ? 
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The houses at Sparta, however, notwithstanding their 
rude structure, were probably spacious and commo- 
dious: in front, there was generally a court-yard, se- 
parated by a wall from the street, and containing a 
large portico. Among the Spartans and Aolians it was 
the custom not to knock, but to call, at the gate.* 
Xenophon and Livy describe the houses of Sparta as 
lofty, and built more solidly than those of Athens. 

The furniture and internal arrangement of these 
splendid Greek establishments are thus described by 
Barthélémy :—“ A long and narrow passage led directly 
to the women’s lodgings. Entrance to it was prohibited 
to all of the male sex, except the relatives and persons 
introduced by the husband. After having crossed a 
grass-plat surrounded by three piazzas, we arrived at 
a sufficiently large portion of the house, where was 
Lysistrate, to whom Dinias presented me. 

“We found her occupied with two Sicilian doves, and 
a little Maltese dog that was playing around her. 
Lysistrate passed for one of the prettiest women of 
Athens, and sought to support that reputation by the 
elegance of her dress. Her black hair, perfumed with 
essences, fell in large curls over her shoulders ; she 
wore golden ear-rings, pearl necklaces and bracelets, 
and rings of precious stones on her fingers. She was 
also painted rose colour and white, and wore a robe of 
the latter colour, the common costume of women of dis- 
tinction. 

“Through the real or pretended superiority of foreign 
goods, the seats were of Thessalian manufacture, the 
bed mattresses Corinthian, and the pillows Cartha- 
ginian. In the men’s department, which had also a 
Srass-plat in the middle, surrounded with four porti- 
coes, the walls were coated with stucco, and wain- 
scotted with joiners’ work. These porticoes served for 
communication with many other rooms, most of them 
elegantly decorated. Gold and ivory set off the furni- 
ture, the ceilings and walls were ornamented with 
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paintings ; the screens and tapestry, made at Babylon, 
represented Persians with their training robes, vultures, 
and other birds.” 

To this catalogue may be added, from Theophrastus, 
as luxuries especially valued, two sorts of the monkey 
tribe, the ifnxoc, and the tityri (an Indian species, ac- 
cording to Pliny, and according to Pausanias a large ape, 
or ourang-outang), dice or tali made of the bones of the 
antelope or gazelle, Thyriacan ampulle, of the round 
form, and Lacedemonian crooked walking-sticks. To 
these, Aristophanes adds Cyprian carpets (as we should 
call them), of purple, adorned with plates or nails of 
gold, or embroidered. In short, Homer says* that 
the house of Nestor was furnished with beds, tables, gar- 
ments, carpets, and stores of new wine ; and the ivory, 
gold, and amber displayed in that of Menelaus suf. 
ficient to strike amazement. 

Beds perfumed with aloes+, and bedsteads of gold, 
silver, ivory §, and iron||, and bed coverings of tapes. 
try, are mentioned in Scripture ; and Herodotus** ex. 
plains the use of the precious metals, by mentioning 
““ couches embossed with gold and silver ;’ and Plu- 
tarch ++, quoting a Greek comedian, speaks of bedsteads 
adorned with silver and gold; beds{{ puffed with fea- 
thers, and women’s pillows that sunk under the weight of 
their heads. The paintings upon the Hamilton vases 
confirm these accounts. Plutarch also mentions beds at 
Lacedemon stuffed with reeds mixed in winter with a 
soft and downy thistle.§§ The poor slept upon mats||||, 
or beds filled with leaves and boughs. 7141 Theophrastus 
shows that the beds were infested with bugs or insects, 
as now.*** Plutarch mentions the situation of beds in a 
recess ttt; and Herodotus, describing the chamber of 
the wife of Candaules, says, that, when undressing, she 
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placed her clothes upon a chair near the door.* When 
the bed was of a sofa form, the marbles in Spon represent 
it as very long, the husband in one corner and the wife 
reclining behind him; thus : — 


ee 


itl 


From the word xwyvorua, tent-beds are supposed to 
have’ been known to the Greeks ; but as xwyva) signi- 
fies a gnat or mosquito, it probably means a covering 
to keep them off; such a contrivance still existing 
among the Hindoos. : 

In the days of Homer the Greeks sat at meat ; and 
he mentions three sorts of chairs. 1st ,The digpoc, Which 
contained two persons, and was commonly placed for 
persons of the meanest rank. 2d, The 9povec, on which 
they sat upright, having under their feet a footstool, 
pqrus. 3d, xAeiwpos, a sort of easy chair, on which 
they sat, leaning a little backwards. Upon the arrival 
of Ulysses at the palace of Alcinous, that prince seats 
him in a magnificent chair, and commands his son 
Laodamas to give him place. The effeminate Asiaticism 
of lying upon beds at dinner was introduced before 
548 B.c.; for it is mentioned in the account of the 
feast of Clisthenes by Diodorus. The Dorians of Crete 
continued to sit, but those of Sparta adopted the cus- 
tom of lying, at first only upon hard benches, without 
cushions — a subsequent degeneracy.t 

Concerning tables, an important circumstance has 
not been heeded. ‘There was mostly a prop, consisting 
of one or more feet, made of ivory or other materials, 
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and carved into the form of a lion or other animal, or 
of a hero, and then called Atlas, Telamon, &c. In 
the houses of the poor, this prop was of stone, and 
called xaJepnatevors. The editors of the “ Pompeiana” 
call it tpame{opopoy ; and one which supported Arthur's 
Round Table is still to be seen at Winchester. From 
Pindar’s mentioning “the heroes sitting round the 
noble board,” it seems that such a large round table was 
rather meant, than a long one. It is clear, however, 
that there were tables with a single foot (monopodia), 
with two feet (bipedes), and with three tripods. 

The table, or wooden board, consisted of an oAvos, 
which could be taken off or on; and these cAvos were 
made, in the heroic ages, of wood polished with art* ; 
but, in later ages, were adorned with plates of silver or 
other metals, and made of high-prized woods. Evelyn, 
in his ‘‘ Sylva,” speaking of the Tigrine and Pantherine 
tables f, so called from the spots on them, says that 
king Juba’s table was sold for 15,000 sesterces ; and 
that of the Mauritanian Ptolemy was far richer, being 
44 feet in diameter, and 3 inches thick, and reported 
to have been sold for its weight in gold. So luxurious 
were the ancients in this piece of furniture, that when 
the men at any time reproached their wives for their 
expensiveness in trinkets, they were wont to turn the 
tables upon their husbands ; whence, says Rous, came 
the proverb. The Greeks did not use tablecloths ; but 
Homer says, as does Martial also{, that the tables 
were carefully cleaned with wet sponges. It has been 
said that, in the days of that poet, every guest had a 
separate table; but there may have been a confusion 
here with the messes, of which hereafter. The table, 
says Plutarch §, was placed in the middle of the dining 
room. These rooms are called by Atheneus axa 
tpixdivo:, houses with three beds; but some of them 
had four, seven, nine, or tore (dinner) beds in them. 


* Hence the epithets, Z:arn, dugaos, zuavoreca, &C. 
+ See, too, Plin. xiii. 15, + Apophor. n, cxliv. 
§ De Conviv, Sapient. 
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Vitruvius makes the length of these dining-rooms twice 
that of the breadth ; some, no doubt, resembled those 
large-columned saloons among the Romans called also 
eci.* | 

The primitive Greeks are presumed to have had only 
two meals a day — breakfast +, and a late dinner, the 
actual meaning of the Roman cena, commonly con- 
strued supper. The former consisted of bread dipped 
in wine. Afterwards there were three or four meals: 
— the’ denver (from du rove), because people went 
to work after it, and sometimes the same as the break- 
fast ; but eventually applied, by change of name, to the 
late dinner ; the luncheon, called deawoy or éorepiopa, 
according to some authors ; but others make it the same 
as the doproc, from savepmoc, because the last before 
bedtime. Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner seem to 
have constituted the Greek meals. Of these, it will be 
more clear to give distinct divisions adapted to modern 
terms. 

Family dinners.— It is said that the mistress of the 
family and females did not dine in parties, except of 
relatives. But Plutarch ¢ shows that, at family parties, 
the mistress (and even daughter), plainly attired, did 
form part of the company. When Thales and Diocles 
Were passing through a porticus to a dinner given by 
Periander, they were, after anointing and bathing, in- 
troduced to a particular room, also connected by a 
portico ; which shows the abundance of passages, and 
Insulations of parts of the house. In this piazza sat 
Eumetis, daughter of Periander: she was combing the 
head of old Anacharsis (a method of endearment), to 
coax him out of information, especially concerning the 
ways of dieting and physicking the sick among the 
Scythians. Before the dinner, Melissa, wife of Pe. 
riander, who had laid aside her richer habit, and as_ 
sumed a very becoming but plainer one, sat down by 
her husband ; and, during the dinner, Melissa distri- 
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buted the garlands ; sacrifice was offered ; and, when 
ithe minstrels had played a tune or two, she withdrew.” 
There is no reason to think that these minstrels were, 
like our hired bands of music at public dinners, those 
which attended large meetings, but females belonging 
to the family; for Montfaucont has copied from 
Boissard a marble representing a family dinner, with a 
Greek inscription. Here a woman, seated in a bee-hive 
chair at the end of a dinner-bed, is playing upon a lyre, 
which, if correctly copied, has a neck or finger-board. 
like a guitar ; which neck or finger-board (an Egyptian 
instance excepted) distinguishes, according to Burney, 
modern from ancient musical instruments. Eumetis, 
the daughter, though blushingly, stayed after her mother, 
seemingly for instruction by the conversation. This 
was a particular party of sages and philosophers, where 
curiosity and instruction interfered ; but women were 
not excluded in more questionable society, for Hiero 
fined Epicharmus the comedian, because he spoke in- 
decently in his wife’s presence.{ 

In Boissard are numerous marbles, representing fa- 
mily dinners of men, their wives, and sometimes chil- 
dren, which, though Roman, may be justly accounted 
assimilations of Greek fashions. 

Dinner parties. — There were three kinds of these. 
Ist, The epavos or Siecos, a club dinner, where every man 
paid his portion, and no one was exempt, except avp- 
Godot, aS poets, singers, and persons who diverted the 
company. To secure the contribution money, every 
one paid the sum beforehand, or gave his symbolum, a 
pawn or earnest, commonly a ring.§ The collectors 
and guests were called spanoros, and thus are shown to 
have been the same persons. These entertainments were 
the most common; and, as every man paid his share, 
usually the most temperately conducted. It is uncertain 
whether the Samvoy cvvwywysov, where persons met to 


* Plut. de Conviv. Sapient, + T. iii. 65. and pl. 19.; ed. Humphreys. 
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drink together, was the same as the «avos; but in the 
Seumve. ET LOOT 1 LOb, or eLeridouctoy, some of the guests 
contributed more than their exact shares. 2d, The ro 
amo omupioos, Where a person sent his dinner in a basket 
to eat it at a friend’s house ; ao omveidos damvay, sig- 
nifying also a gift of money, or fragments of meat in a 
basket, ovupic, instead of invitation to dinner. 3d, The 
yoos, Or marriage-feast, provided at the expense of one 
person, though some covetous people made a pic-nic of 
it. 4th, The sramwn, ewxie and acvpbodroy demvov, was 
also a feast given by one person. 

Invitation.—There were persons * employed to make 
the invitations from a list inscribed on a tablet ; the 
hour was specified. Relations and intimates often went 
uninvited ; as did friends introduced, called shadows, 
oxtas, or umbre, from following the principal guests, and 
intruding parasites, whom the Greeks called uc, or 
flies, because in Egypt that insect was the hieroglyph 
of an impudent fellow ; and flies, though expelled, still 
return, Plutarch says t, that they would even pimp, 
and do any mean office. Among the ancients, the party 
was limited to five ; at Athens, no more than thirty were 
allowed. Women were never invited. 

Preparation for dining out. — Plutarch mentions a 
stranger, coming to a dinner, dressed as fine as hands 
could make him ; his clothes rich (a white dress, cena- 
toria vestis), and a train of footmen at his heels { ; a 
custom once prevalent among ourselves. They had 
previously bathed, washed their hands, and anointed 
themselves. 

Interval before dinner and salutations.— The first 
ceremony was an embrace of the master of the house, 
more commonly junction of their right hands. Some- 
times the lips, hands, knees, or feet, were kissed, as the 
person deserved more or less respect. The xXvTe%, or 
x79), Was taking a person, chiefly children, but some- 
umes men and women, by both the ears, like a pot. The 
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appellation to such as they respected was usually tiyis, 
worthy sir, not xvpe, master. Until the dinner was 
served up, they spent their time in viewing the house, 
and commending the furniture.* The next preparation, 
now, if not before the second course, was crowning their 
heads with garlands composed of flowers, provided by 
the master of the house in such profusion, as to adorn 
not only their heads, necks, and breasts, but often 
bestrewed the couches, and all parts of the room. Myrtle 
was in common use for garlands, because it was pre- 
sumed to secure the head from aching. Lastly, the 
Serrvoxanrwp (inviter), brought in a bill of fare (ype 
paridiov) of the different dishes. It is certain that 
Seneca mentions the summons of the family to meals by 
a bell; and, as the Greeks had one in the fish-market, 
Rous presumes that the Roman practice might also have 
obtained among them. 

Disposition of the guests at table, &c.-— In Homer, 
the chief persons occupy the uppermost places ; and at 
public entertainments, an ovpaxrnrwp (name-caller), 
called every visiter by name to his proper place. The 
room was perfumed by burning myrrh or frankincense, 
or other odours. 

Dishes, courses, &c. — The dishes were brought in 
upon an engetheca, a sort of tray, the original of the 
Roman repositorium.t There were three courses, called, 
from the tables being removed, first, second, and third 
table.t The first §, a provocative of appetite, consisted 
of bitter herbs; at Athens, of coleworts, eggs, and a 
mixture of honey and wine, probably of the sharpest 
kind. The second course was more plentifully furnished ; 
the third consisted of sweets. Rous says, that the 
meat was served up in dishes of wood, or of bronze for 
the better sort; but Plutarch || derides those who would 
not eat out of an earthen vessel. 

Plutarch mentions, as things of great rarity, udder, 


* Rous, Robinson, &c. + Burmann’s Petron. i. 177. 
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Italian mushrooms, Famian cakes, or snow in Egypt. 
Contrary to our practice, the entrails of animals, which 
Rous calls arrayeec (i.e. sausages), but never the brains, 
were favourite viands ; and Atheneus, the great author 
on the subject, relates stories which attest it. Among 
these is a ragout called nyma ; it was made of the meat 
of a pullet, or any other meat, cut small and minced, 
with the entrails added to it, also minced, until the whole 
was brought to the consistency of a pudding or sausage. 
With this they mixed vinegar and blood, toasted cheese, 
parsley, cummin, thyme, coriander, and other odor. 
iferous herbs or seeds, onions, poppies, dried raisins, 
honey, and pomegranate kernels.* Mr. Robinson’s ¢ 
account is so Satisfactory, that it shall be here tran. 
scribed : — 

“ BREAD was called eptos ; and, being the chief 
and most necessary kind of food, it sometimes denoted 
all sorts of meat and drink. By a metonymy it was 
also denominated citos. The Greeks used to carry it 
in a basket, made of twigs or canes, and called xeysoy 
and xayow. They baked their bread either under the 
ashes, and then the loaves were called amodiras cwpros 
and sywevPies, or in the xpboyw (a sort of Dutch 
oven), when they were denominated xpoavras; and 
the same bread was also termed sxurns. They had, 
likewise, another kind of bread, called patsz, which 
was common food, and was made of meal, salt, and 
Water ; to which some say was added oil. AA@itov, bar- 
ley-meal, was chiefly in use ; and the flour of barley 
was dried at the fire, or fried, after it had been soaked 
in water ; and that barley-meal was in great request, 
appears from the portico at Athens, in which it was 
sold.} They also used a composition of rice, cheese, 
eggs, and honey, wrapped in fig leaves, and hence called 

ptove §=Murtwroy was made of cheese, garlick, eggs, and 
some other- ingredients, mixed together. The poor ex- 
cavated their bread, and into the hollow put sauce 
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which they supped. This kind of bread was called 
pactuAAn or pactuay. The poor of Attica lived also on 
garlick and onions.” Plutarch * derides those who 
would not eat bread, if it were bought in the market. 

Every body knows the locusts and wild honey, upon 
which John the Baptist fed; and, in the present day, 
fried locusts are eaten on the shores of the Red Sea. 
The Greek poor were accustomed to feed on grass- 
hoppers, and also on the extremities of leaves. 

Meat, says Plutarcht, was not, at first, eaten, be- 
cause it was deemed sinful to kill animals that did no 
harm ; but when, through increase of population, the 
Delphic oracle directed sacrifices to be made, lest corn 
and fruit should be extirpated, a flesh diet was adopted. 
Swine were the first used; and oxen were spared for 
some time, through their utility as beasts of draught. 
Lambs were prohibited, possibly on account of the 
encouragement of wool; but, in the time of Homer, the 
flesh of sheep, goats, swine, oxen, and the wild animals 
were roasted ; but it is mooted whether, in the heroic 
ages, meat was ever boiled. 

Poutrry and Game.—Tne Delians invented the 
art of cutting capons: but there were other birds and 
game. 

Pasrry (usually called cakes) was of various kinds, 
but not all made by professed cooks. Plutarch men- 
tions voluptuaries who, besides Thasian wines, per- 
fumed unguents, and varieties of pastry, expected 
cakes steeped in honey (the substitute for sugar), made 
by females. } 

SaLaps, dressed with oil, are mentioned by the 
same author. 

Currse. — Barbarian cheese was in high request. § 

Vuycgerasies. — Atheneus makes the choicest of 
these the Martinean radish, the Theban turnip, and 
the Ascrean beet. 

Fysu.—An idea of effeminacy was, at first, attached 
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to eating fish ; and Homer shows that the Greeks en- 
camped near the Hellespont never used any; nor did 
the companions of Ulysses let down a hook till all their 
provisions had been expended. As in the whale’s dis- 
gorgement of Jonas, it was said by Anaximander, that 
men were first produced in fishes, and, when they were 
grown up and able to help themselves, were thrown 
out, and so lived upon the land; and this superstition 
was another cause of the avoidance of such food. * 
But though fish is not mentioned as food by Homer, it 
is certain that all in the heroic ages did not abstain 
from it. In the end, it was deemed more excellent than 
other food, and obtained from hence the peculiar name 
of o}w; and Plutarch says, that the term oloQavo, 
and @:roLcuc, was not applied to great eaters, as was 
Hercules, who, after meat, ate green figs; or to Plato, 
who loved figs; or to Arcesilaus, grapes; but to those 
who frequented the fish market, and soonest heard the 
bell. + A dinner upon the sea-shore was, he says, the 
most delicious of all{; and he shows us that fish were 
cut into pieces and boiled.§ He adds, that Antigonus 
reproached Antagoras the poet, when he was attired 
like a cook, boiling eels in his tent, by asking him 
whether Homer ever did so? || The Greeks were great 
lovers of eels, dressed with beets, which hence had a dis- 
tinctive name q ; and they also ate salt fish (roxpinyos), 
of which the neck and belly were the favourite parts: 
and from the days of Homer, salt was used in almost 
every kind of food.** Athensus makes, among the 
choicest dainties, not only the eel, but the Sicilian 
lamprey; the belly of the thynnus, a fish taken at 
Pachinus, a promontory in Sicily ; the Simethian mullet; 
shell-fish from Pecorus, and herrings from Lipara. 
Wiyus.— Homer’s heroes used to drink wine, with 
or without water; but Plutarch, who makes a dis- 
tinction between high-coloured and pale wines, — the 
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latter denoting, he says, loss of strength, —makes this 
wine of the heroes what the Greeks afterwards called 
night-wine.* In the days of Homer, it was taken 
together with bread, and drunk also by matrons, virgins, 
and children. From the commixture of water (the 
wines of the ancients being, in fact, syrups), the 
drinking-cups were called xparnpes rapa to xexcucQou. 

The proportion of water was optional, and varied 
in different nations. Sea-water mixed with wines 
was thought to aid digestion, says Mr. Robinson ; 
but Pentianus+, because it improved the flavour, and 
accelerated the progress of age. Plutarch condemns 
the drinking of it unmixed, because he says}, that which 
was intended to excite mirth and rejoice the heart is 
thus converted into a means of producing sadness and 
intoxication; and he blames those who would not 
drink, unless they had ice to mix with it.§ 

Hesiod’s rule was, to draw the wine out of the vessel : 
but after ages strained it; and it was racked off into 
vessels, to preserve the sweetness by preventing fer- 
mentation. || Homer says, that the wine was kept either 
in earthen vessels (xepax015), bottles, or skins (wcxaus), 
or in casks. Old wine was in the greatest repute. 
Mr. Robinson says, that the most famous wines of the 
Greeks were the osvog mpap.veroc, actos, Aerbsoc, Xsos, Kenc, 
Xwoc, and ‘Podsoo; but that the osos papewrys is most 
commended in Homer. This Maronean wine was 
grown in the maritime coasts of Thrace, was of black 
colour, and undecaying strength, and was drunk with 
a mixture of twenty times its quantity of water. @ 
Thus it was rather a spirituous liquor. From the 
Pramnian wine, which was Smyrnese, cheese and barley- 
meal, Hecamede, in the Hliad**, prepares the xuxewy, a 
mixture. Mr. Robinson adds, that the wines of Za- 
cynthus and Leucas were thought unwholesome, on 
account of the plaister that was mixed with them ; that 
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the wine of Corinth was disliked » because it was harsh, 
and that of Icaria, because it was both harsh and heady. 
The old wine of Corcyra was reckoned extremely plea. 
sant ; and the white wine of Mende remarkable for its 
delicacy. The wines of Naxos and Tharos were com- 
pared to nectar: and the latter was preferred to the 
Chian, when of the first quality ; for there were three 
sorts. Pliny is copious upon all these kinds.* Some 
were made part of the materia medica+ ; and Plutarch, 
from Homer, notes that sweet wines were given to con- 
ciliate kindness ; the strong to Polyphemus, and the as- 
tringent to wounded persons and horses, to make them 
more spirited.{ The Greeks had also second wines, 
called deuteria, made by aqueous dilutions of must or 
lees; and artificial wines, as aso upsOivoc, Dbarley- 
wine, and ofo¢, being a general name for all made wine ; 
o£0¢ eyntoy, or owoc, with the same epithet for palm- 
wine ; which Pliny§ makes an expressed. liquor from 
the fruit, of Indian origin. 

When M. Chateaubriand was at Athens, he disliked 
the wine, from its resinous flavour, and conceived that 
the fir cone upon the thyrsus of Bacchus was derived 
from the custom of immersing these cones in the liquer. 
The Greeks were in the habit of perfuming their wines 
with myrrh, origanum, aromatics, fruits, and flowers, 
as Mr. Robinson, among which Brodeus || puts the 
leaf of the Nardus (Oriental and Gallic), and the Mly- 
rian Iris. Such wines the Greeks used to cail avdoopabcy 
owoy and cvOyny, and Ennius and the old Latins, flower 
of wine, with which the former represents an old woman 
to be drunk. F 

Cooks, carvers, waiters, &c.— The heroes in Homer, 
as they were their own butchers, so they were also their 
ewn cooks. This is shown by the example of Achilles, 
who is represented as “ cutting up the meat into small 
parts, and transfixing them around the spits.” 

eo Kay ce (EY EU ULTTUAAE KouE aD 06 cAoiosy eTebpE. Il. 3. 
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The object of Lycurgus was to establish permanent 
hardy, and military habits ; and the profession of cook, at 
Sparta, was hereditary ; and, consequently, they had no 
inducement to vie with one another in the delicacy and 
luxury of their dishes. They cooked the black broth 
as their ancestors had done before them. For instance, 
some cooks were only allowed to dress flesh, others to 
make broth, &c.* Heralds (xnpuxes), in addition to 
their civil and military employment, also officiated as 
cooks, and performed many holy rites at sacrifices ; 
whence they were presumed to have acquired skill in 
divination from the entrails, &c. But notwithstanding, 
when the art became a trade, some Greeks thought it a 
profession unworthy the meanest free-born person. In 
later ages, when culinary science was in the highest 
esteem,—another corruption of the Asiatic Greeks, — 
Sicilian cooks (that country being remarkable for luxu- 
rious living) were valued above all others.+ These 
cooks were men {, and, according to Plautus, were hired 
by the day, at a high price. Females did not like the 
profession ; for, in the early ages of Rome, the Sabine 
women conditioned that they should not be cooks. § 
Atheneus, the great author on the subject, shows their 
skill in making meat resemble both fish and poultry. 
The Attic laws directed that the cooks should give in 
their names to the gyneconomi, or those that had the 
care of the women, to guard them from any indecency 
or indiscretion. || The skill of these cooks was very 
great ; for Atheneus says, that king Nicomedes, desiring 
some herrings when at a distance from the sea, his cook 
got up an imitation of one, along with other fish. He 
mentions also a cook who drew and stuffed, without 
paunching, a pig, half roasted and half boiled. He 
made a little hole under the shoulder, through which 
he drew all the intestines; after which he washed it 
with wine, poured in at the mouth, which he let run 
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out by hanging it up by the feet, and then stuffed it 
with forced meat. They also made pastry, cakes, 
sauces, and ragouts. * 

Carver. — Achilles, in Homer, carved for his visitors, 
and every man had his mess, which he was expected to 
eat ; not call for what was not to be had, nor find fault 
with the provisions. Joseph is represented as sending 
to Benjamin a larger mess: and it was customary to 
help the persons most respected to the best parts. The 
custom of sending portions (y:pides) to absent friends 
occurs in Samuel, i. 1., Nehemiah, viii., and Plutarch. t+ 
In after ages, every man carved for himself. 

Waiters.— In the heroic ages, the xnpuxec, or heralds, 
who were deputed to all sorts of offices, and handsome 
youths (even those of high rank) and girls, that the 
eye might be delighted, filled the cup; the bigger boys 
(Sdpogop) serving the water, the younger (csv0x028) 
the wine. In the heroic ages, full cups were distri- 
buted to men of quality; equal proportions to the 
rest. Montfaucon{ has given us several figures of 
these waiters, who had their hair curiously dressed, and 
wore tunics, without sleeves, reaching only to the knee, 
and drawn in at the waist. 

All these persons, and the arrangement of the dinner, 
were under the direction of the symposiarch, who was 
sometimes the founder of the feast, sometimes a deputed 
person, and sometimes one elected by lot or suffrage ; 
and next to him, and sometimes the same person, was 
the toast-master, or Baucirzus. § 

Vessels, cups, &c.— The Asiatic Greeks introduced 
the abacus or buffet (whence came our sideboard of 
plate), filled with cups rather for show than use, being, 
in the luxurious ages, made of gold, silver, or other 
costly materials, curiously wrought, inlaid with precious 
stones, and variously adorned. The Merulean vases 
were especially valued, and some vessels were of glass. 
Horns were first used, but, according to marbles, they 
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seem to have been made latterly of pottery, of the form 
of parts of animals, and held by the waiters, as reser- 
voirs from which they poured out water or liquor, 
while others held a patera or plate, as did those of the 
middle age a trencher. The cups were made of pottery, 
wood, glass, bronze, gold, or silver, and distinguished 
by different denominations. But the cups most in use 
were the xsccicia, what Euripides calls TOT NPAs xsooaS $ 
cans made of the wood of ivy, from respect to Bacchus, 
because they could throw them about like dice, when 
playing the kottatus ; a game from which they augured 
success or failure, according to the part that lay up- 
permost.* 

Behaviour at dinner, table-talk, &c.—By way of grace, 
a piece of the viands, as an offering to the gods, was 
thrown into the fire. This oblation has been con- 
founded by some authors with the libations, a term 
which appertains to liquids. Long speeches were not 
to be made; and during the dinner there was reading, 
which Plutarch wished to be more decent and edifying, 
than merely jocund. Paring nails was the height of 
vulgarity, but spitting, coughing, and speaking loud 
were not disapproved. When the ancient Greeks had 
greased their fingers (for they had no forks), they rub- 
bed them with soft bread, and threw the pieces (cro 
paydada) to the dogs; but, afterwards, towels (ex- 
waver, xerpouaxtpa), &e. were used. Numerous su- 
perstitious omens were ascribed to accidental incidents, 
which occurred during the dinner. After dinner, they 
again washed their hands, which, Rous says, was dis- 
tinguished from that before dinner, by the term wrev- 
Yachus In this Jast operation they added, says 
Atheneus, some sort of stuff for scouring the hands ty 
and, lastly, perfumed them with odours. 

Wine and water (xsxpacyevv) was usually drunk 
during dinner ; and, at the first introduction of the mix. 
ture, “ they used to remember,” says Rous, “ dia Lornpo, 
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Jupiter, the presumed founder of the rain, (because 
a shower once falling into wine preserved the party 
sober,) and the mixture. To this they added the 
health, as he calls it, dsog odvpoie, if it were a victor’s 
feast, and wpaievaue, if it were at a wedding, al- 
tering the name of the health according to the occasion 
of the feast; and yet Sophocles* seems to make the 
third round to be that of Jupiter Servator.” He has 
omitted the libation to Vesta. 

Although these healths resemble our toasts, and hea- 
thens toasted gods, and the medieval Christians, in imi- 
tation, saints; yet the word used by Sophocles, ozovdn, 
implies a libation, (spilling a little of the liquor on the 
ground) ; and Plutarch mentions the ovoyon or liba- 
tory cup, out of which they performed their libations to 
the gods before they drank; and it was deemed by 
Hesiod, an omen of ill-luck, if a sacred was put upon 
a drinking cup.t 

Other authors call these, particular and solemn cups ; 
and to them add the ayaa Azipovos xearnp (the cup 
of good genius), i.e. of Bacchus. It seems to have sug~ 
gested our grace cup, because it was introduced before 
the table was cleared. The cup of health (xpovrnp tysesas) 
termed, as well as the cups of Jupiter, and the Agatho- 
demon, by some peraumtpss or metaniptron, from 
being drunk after washing the hands, at the close of the 
meal ; and the last cup, xparnp ‘Epjov, before they went 
to bed, and left off, drinking to Mercury. However 
authors may differ in other respects, they all agree in 
making the sacred cups three in number. 

In Homer every guest seems to have used a distinct 
cup, from which he drank when he pleased. On this 
account the cups in the heroic ages were capacious ; 
and the cup of Nestor was so weighty, that a young 
man could scarcely carry it; but the custom of using 
large cups was derived from the barbarous nations, and 
in the primitive times was confined to the heroes. The 
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following is the form of the cups, carried by a Silenus 
and an Indian Bacchus in Mr. Hope’s collection, and 
als it may be presumed, that 
vo ‘\ the cups of the heroes were 
i aha of similar pattern. In after 


times, the fashion was so far 
retained, that the cups used 
Se after dinner were larger than 

those for the meals. 

The wine was here drunk, says Rous, unmixed 
(axpurov) and, notwithstanding what has been pre- 
viously said concerning distinct cups, he is correct in 
stating a great bowl (xpa7ne) being placed in the mid- 
dle of the table. Virgil attests this, where he says, 
that after the meal and removal of the tables (prima 
quies epulis), they set on large bowls, and crowned the 
wine, i.e. filled the bowls to the brim ; crowning wine 
being used in this sense by Homer, Aristotle, and 
Atheneus.* The wine was emptied from the bowl 
into the cups, by a substitute for a punch ladle, called 
cwnpvorst, and when a flazon was used, and not a bowl, 
the circulation of the wine was stopped by putting a 
cup upon it. 

Homer says, that it was the old custom for the 
guests to drink one to another, (a Lydian custom, says 
Muller §, of Ionic introduction,) which custom they 
called Qirotycioy xvasma, or Psrotnoiy, a cup of good 
friendship, and dséiworus, takings or pledgings. ‘Thus 
Rous. Mr. Robinson thus enters : —‘‘ Respect was paid 
to the most honourable guests by drinking to them first ; 
for it was customary for the master of the feast to drink 
to his guests in order, according to their quality. The 
manner of doing this was, by drinking part of the cup, 
and sending the remainder to the person, whom they 
named, which was termed sporwe.’ But other ac- 
counts say||, that the Greeks, when they drank any one’s 
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health, generally sent him an empty cup, the Romans a 
full one. He who drank to another, said, sometimes, 
xempe; at others, rpomw cos norwc, “I wish you pros- 
perity;” to which the answer was, Awpbauw amo oor ndews, 
“ Lf take it kindly of you.” In speaking these words, 
the toaster drank a part of the wine in the cup, and 
sent the rest to the person whom he saluted. He pre- 
sented it with the right hand ; and when he drank to all 
the company ab imo ad summum, from the bottom to 
the top, began always on the right, and the wine was 
served from right to left. They began with small cups, 
proceeded to larger, and never drank in large com- 
panies without a toast ; at first the gods, then present 
friends, then mistresses, then absent friends (“ give me 
a friend” being derived from them). In drinking to such 
friends, Mr. Robinson says, at the mention of every 
name, they poured out a little wine as a libation to 
propitiate the gods; and in toasting their mistresses, 
took as many cups as there were letters in her name. 
From an inscription on an urn in the Villa Mattei, it 
appears that the classical ancients not only believed 
that the dead feasted upon the meat and wine offered 
at their tombs, but were capable of drinking healths to 
their friends upon earth. 

But these would have been insufficient to eke out a 
long evening. ‘Therefore, they had cyonc, i.e. Bac- 
chanalian songs (and such were many of the delightful 
songs of Anacreon), as well as others more serious, pa- 
triotic, and heroic. The singer, if he did not under- 
stand music, held a branch of myrtles, which he handed 
to another, and he to a third, and so on, till all had 
successively sung the song.* Other accounts say, that 
there were three sorts of songs; one, where all the com- 
pany joined in chorus ; the second, sung by the whole 
company in succession ; and the third, by those skilled 
in music, to whom a lyre was therefore handed. To 
this singing was often added the cottabus, a pastime 
invented by the Sicilians, and a silly mode of fortune- 
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telling, divided into three kinds. In the Sicilian game, 
a piece of wood being erected, another was placed on 
the top of it, with two dishes suspended from each ex- 
tremity, like scales. Beneath each dish was a vessel full 
of water, in which stood a statue. The players stood 
at some distance, holding a cupful of water or wine, 
which they endeavoured to throw into one of the dishes, 
that the dish by that weight might be knocked against 
the head of the statue under it. The person who threw 
so, as to spill the least water, and to knock the dish 
with the greatest force, was the conqueror.* The Ro- 
mans simplified this cottabus, by making it consist of 
dropping a little of the liquor from the cup, held on 
the back of the hand, upon the floor, and prognosticating 
the success of his love affairs from the sound of the 
liquor upon the floor.t A third cottabus consisted in 
floating little cups upon'a vessel of water, and throwing 
on them from a distance the remains of the wine which 
had been drunken. The more they made the cups 
sink, the better was the omen.t A fourth kind of cot- 
tabus consisted in throwing dice, and a fifth in keeping 
longest awake. So fond were the Greeks of the first 
cottabus, that they not only prepared vessels with the 
greatest exactness, but erected circular houses, so that the 
cottabi being placed exactly in the middle, the players 
stood at equal distances.§ There were prizes for suc- 
cess. But these were not the only amusements. — 
Dancing girls, and female performers on the flute, are 
presumed to have followed the scolia. Upon this, most 
of the company arose to dance, and as we have our an- 
chovy toasts, so relishes were brought in at the same 
time ; as grasshoppers, sliced radishes, pickled in vinegar 
and mustard, roasted vetches, and olives taken fresh out 
of pickle. A fresh stock of wine, and larger goblets 
were then introduced. 

Sometimes buffoons, jugglers, and showmen were 
introduced ; such as fire-eaters ; legerdemain persons, 
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with cups and balls ; writers or readers whirling rapidly 
round ; tumblers dancing on their hands, head down- 
wards; women dancing and throwing up hoops, and 
catching them; and rushing amidst naked swords. 
Most of these tricks were performed to the sound of 
the flute. To these were added exhibitions, which, 
however, might occasion great alarm; for Plutarch* 
mentions the terror occasioned by the sight of a monster, 
half-human and half-horse, introduced by a shepherd 
in a leathern bag. Matters more serious sometimes 
occupied conversation ; such as narration of stories and 
fables, reading pleasant discourses, or recitation of 
poems. Every body has heard of the riddle proposed 
by Samson to the Philistines, at his nuptial feast, and 
the queen of Sheba’s question to Solomon. In the 
same manner, the Greeks introduced enigmas, and puz- 
zles of a more serious and instructive character, called 
yprdor, from ypsPoc, a fishing net, because it caught and 
bewildered the mind. Bochart says, that the puzzle 
of Samson, in the book of Judgest, was a ypsfos. Athe- 
neus and Pollux mention both prizes (garlands, cups 
uf wine, &c.), and penalties, as annexed to this sport, the 
latter a glass of salt and water}, or salt and wine, to be 
drunk without taking breath. 

Drinking bouts were not uncommon. Diogenes 
Laertius mentions an instance, where a person was 
obliged to drink, or have the wine thrown in his face.( 
When any person drank off a large cup without inter- 
mission, the company applauded him with “ Zncsaac, 
long life to you.” At Athens were three public 
officers, who attended at feasts, to see that every person 
drank his portion, and hence obtained the name of 
wine inspectors (ovorras) and eyes (oPGaruor).|| They 
who refused to drink were ordered to depart, say some ; 
but others, that they might not do so unless they had 
leave of the master of the feast. Sometimes they would 
sit up, drinking all night for a wager, and he that could 
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keep himself awake till morning, had a cake made of 
flour and honey (rupee), for so doing.* 

Sometimes the founder of the feast made presents, 
commonly cups, to each visitor ; and before separation, 
wine was poured out as a libation to Mercury, who was 
believed to send sleep and agreeable dreams. 

Such were the luxurious habits introduced by the 
Asiatic Greeks; but the Dorians long resisted these 
debaucheries. The Dorians adhered to the ancient 
Greek usages in their custom of eating together, or of 
the syssitiat ; for these public tables were not only in 
use among the Dorians (with whom, besides in Crete 
and Sparta, they also existed at Megara in the time of 
Theognis, and at Corinth in the time of Periander), but 
they had also once been a national custom among the 
(Enotrians, and their kinsmen the Arcadians, particu- 
larly at Shigaleia; and among the Greeks of Homer, 
the princes, at least, ate together, and at the cost of the 
community ; a custom which was retained by the Pry- 
tanes at Athens, Rhodes, and elsewhere. In particular, 
the public tables of Sparta have, in many points, a 
great resemblance to the Homeric banquets (ézs7e<) ; 
only that al/ the Spartans were, in a certain manner, 
considered as princes. With regard to the food, it is 
probable that in Sparta much had been retained from 
ancient usage, and that the rest had been, from its first 
origin, peculiar to the nation. The bakers, whose trade, 
like that of the cooks before mentioned (foreign cooks 
not being tolerated in Sparta), generally baked nothing 
but barley bread (wA¢ira): maize bread was only eaten 
at the dessert of the public tables, when presented 
by liberal individuals. The latter kind of bread was 
originally scarce in Greece, whither it was introduced 
chiefly from Sicily ; in which country they had also a 
particular kind of Doric maize bread, of coarser meal 
than was common elsewhere. The chief dish of meat 
at the public tables was the black broth (uercs Cwos) ; 
also pork: the meat being subjected to stricter regu- 
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lations than any other kinds of food. Poultry and game 
were generally eaten after dinner; beef, pork, and kid 
were chiefly supplied by the sacrifices, which, upon the 
whole, were an exception to the Striditia. Their mode 
of drinking was also that of the ancient Greeks. Before 
each person was placed a cup, which was filled by the 
cup-bearers with mixed wine, when it had been emp- 
tied: in Crete, however, the whole table drank from 
one large goblet. The wine was, however, not passed 
round, and no person drank to another; for these 
_were Lydian customs, introduced by the Ionians. Both 
in Sparta and Crete, it was forbidden by law to drink 
to intoxication; and no persons were lighted home, 
except old men of sixty. 

In Sparta, the guests, as in the time of Homer, were 
called dasrvpoves 3 and a xpecdasrys presided at the meal, 
as a daireos, in ancient times; each guest in Sparta 
having a certain portion or mess allotted to him. 

But a still more beautiful feature in the Doric cha. 
racter was the friendly community of their public tables, 
founded upon the close union of the company of the 
tables (rsp in Crete), into which fresh members 
were admitted by unanimous election by ballot. Whether 
a preference was shown to relations is uncertain. The 
syssitia, indeed, as divisions of the state, were founded 
upon a supposed relationship, i.e. the connection of 
clans, or yeex: but here we are speaking of smaller 
societies, consisting of about fifteen men. A company 
of this kind was a small state in itself, arranged upon 
aristocratical principles, although the equality was not 
interrupted by the privileges of any individuals. The 
ties of this friendly union were, however, drawn still 
closer by the constant intercourse of giving and taking, 
which enriched the scanty meal with the more palatable 
after-meal (erosxdiov) or dessert, which no one was per- 
mitted to purchase; from which the xomis should be 
distinguished, a sacrificial feast, which individuals fur- 
nished on stated occasions, and invited to it any friends 
whom they wished, and particularly the kings. The 
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phiditia were originally intended to increase the com- 
forts of the partakers. The conversation, indeed, 
turned chiefly upon public affairs: but laughter and 
jocularity were not prohibited. Every person was en- 
couraged to speak by the general confidence ; and there 
were frequent songs. Nor was the appellation Qsditic, 
that is, the spare or scanty meals, of any antiquity, and 
the Spartans received it from abroad, by whom, as 
well as in Crete, they were once called asdpea, or the 
meals of men; for the men alone were admitted to 
them ; the youths and boys eating in their own di- 
visions: but the small children were aliowed to eat at 
the public tables; and, both in Crete and Sparta, they 
sat on low stools near their fathers’ chairs, and received 
a half share, without any vegetables (aCapbancucra). 
The only eroasmdov, or dessert, eaten by the boys was 
some dough of barley-meal, baked in laurel leaves, and 
kneaded in oil. The women were never admitted to 
the syssitia of the men: both in Sparta and Crete, the 
rule was, that they should eat at home: in the latter 
state, however, a woman had the care of the tables of 
the men. * 

Manners and customs of private life continued.— 
Amongst the Dorians and ancient Greeks, the conjugal 
relation was that of equality, and the wife was called 
décrowa, mistress; but amongst the Ionic Athenians, 
the ancient custom of Greece was almost entirely sup- 
planted by that of the East: women were regarded in 
a sensual and inferior light. The wife shared the bed, 
but not the table of her husband ; she did not call him 
by his name, but addressed him by the title of lord, 
and lived secluded in the interior of the house.t Aris- 
totle, however, reckons it unbecoming for a man to 
meddle with any thing in-doors, or even to know what 
was done there. The wife had, therefore, the care of 
the ménage, and superintended the spinning, weaving, 
embroidery, and needle-work carried on in the house. 
In the heroic ages, they drew waters (afterwards con- 
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signed to slaves), kept sheep, fed cows and horses ; 
even loosed (and watered, as did Andromache) the horses 
from their husbands’ chariots; conducted the men to 
bed and the bath; perfumed, dressed, and undressed 
them; and performed almost all the laborious offices 
of the house. There was a particular forum, called 
yuvocnese ayop (women’s market), or xvxros (circles), 
because Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides show that 
the primitive fora were mostly of that form. Here 
were sold every kind of delicacy, except meat.* N ewly 
married women were confined so closely, that they 
could not go beyond the door of the evan (street-door) ; 
but, after they became mothers, they could go to this 
forum and elsewhere, attended by aged women, their 
companions at home: if the mistresses were young, 
their former governesses, or old men, or eunuchs. In 
these excursions, their faces were covered with veils, 
but so thin, that they could see through them. But 
the women were not always mere housewives; some of 
them were famous for their drawings}; and Plutarch 
says, that the lady who is studious of geometry will 
never affect the dissolute motions of dancing; and she 
that is attracted by the sublime ideas of Plato and 
Xenophon will look with disdain upon lascivious tales 
(the Milesian, the substitutes for novels) and schools of 
Venus, and contemn the soothsayings of ridiculous 
astrologers. All these accomplishments and offices 
grew out of their education; for, according to their 
stations in life, they were taught to read, write, sew, spin, 
prepare the wool of which the clothes were made, and 
superintend the ménage — sometimes music and lite- 
rature. As they assisted in the sacred ceremonies, they 
were taught to sing and dance. Their mothers in. 
structed them to be prudent, hold themselves upright, 
keep in their shoulders, be extremely sober, and avoid 
_embonpoint. Plutarch adds of the girls of his era, that 
. they generally worked at netting or girdles; and that 
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some of the most ingenious made riddles. The chaperon 
was the nurse, who always resided in the family which 
could afford it; and girls rarely slept alone, or sat 
alone.* Indeed, they were locked up, and subjected 
to a severe diet. Their waists were constricted, to give 
them a fine and light form.t The Spartan girls were 
used to gymnastics, and made hoydens by education 
purposely. 

The Athenian women, says Rous, were, although 
they suckled their children, too proud to nurse; and 
there were, as now, wet and dry nurses. Lacedeemonian 
women were preferred, because they did not swathe the 
children ; used them to any kind of food; taught them 
not to be afraid in the dark, and did not spoil them, so 
as to make them froward and peevish.; The infants 
new-born were laid in imitative bucklers (the Lace- 
deemonian fashion), elsewhere corn-vans (Aimy) or among 
the Athenians dragons of gold,—all fashions intended 
for good omens. The child, as soon as born, was washed 
in warm water (among the Lacedemonians in wine) ; 
the navel cut, ov@arntousa. During the time of suck- 
ling, they used to carry the children out to air, having 
with them a sponge full of honey, ina small pot, to 
prevent crying. ‘To compose them to sleep, they sang 
Lala, or Baukalan ; of which word the precise sense is 
not clear.§ They, as well as the Romans, but not the 
Lacedemonians, swathed the infants in the tight fashion 
once used among us, as may be seen upon a coin of 
Antoninus, published by Séeuin, which represents the 
accouchement of Rhea.|| The children were brought 
up in the eyneconitis.{1 ‘They used to frighten them 
with the ery of Acco and Alpheto** ; the former of whom 
is only known, from vague traditions, to have turned 
fool from beholding her ugly visage in a glass ; and the 
latter to have been the subject of tales now lost ; also by 
a bugbear called popyoruxssoy, which, Valpy says, was a 
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mask, made for the purpose of frightening. They 
were not weaned till after they were able to walk.% 
They were dressed like their parents, and in clothes of 
a similar form: their hair alone differed 3 that of boys 
was long, because they did not cut it till adolescence. 
Sometimes they wore it long and curled, like that of 
young girls: thus the hair of Taras, upon the Taren- 
tine coins, is tied behind, and towards the top of the 
head.’ Plutarch says, that children were taught how 
to put on their shoes and clothes, and to take their meat 
in their right hands, and hold their bread in their left. + 

‘Hschines assisted his father, who was a schoolmaster, 
in teaching children their letters {: these they learned 
by means of a smooth board with a narrow rim, called 
abax, from A, B, 1, &ec.; and the same board served 
also for teaching the rudiments of writing and the prin- 
ciples of geometry. The abax being strewed with green 
sand, the pulvis eruditus of classic authors, it was easy, 
with a radius or small rod, to trace letters, draw lines, 
construct triangles, or describe circles.§ As to reading, 
Guillatiére, who visited Athens in 1669, gives us the 
system of mutual education, which we term that of 
Bell and Lancaster, and was at that time practised in 
Greece. His account of it is this: —_““ We found about 
thirty young lads sitting upon benches, and their mas- 
ters at the head of them, teaching them to read, &c. 
His method was pretty, and much beyond ours; the 
Master causing the whole class to read at a time, with- 
Cut confusion, every scholar being obliged to attention, 
and to mind what his next neighbour reads. They had 
each of them the same author in their hands ; and, for 
example, if he had thirty scholars, he chose out the 
same continued discourse, and gave them about thirty 
words to read. The first boy had the first word, the 
second boy the second word, the third had the third 
word, and so on, Jf they read handily and right, he 
gave them thirty words more ; but if any of the boys 
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were out, or imperfect, he was corrected by the next, 
who was always very exact in observing him, and he 
his neighbour. To obviate any of the scholars eluding 
this order, by preparing himself for any single word, 
their places were changed, and he who at one reading 
was in the first place, was removed a good distance in 
the next. Thus one lesson was enough ; and, what was 
very convenient for the master, the boys were not con- 
strained to come to him one after another, for every 
one was a master to his neighbour.”* That this was 
the ancient system, is beyond doubt. It was said of 
Greece, that it took the best course in breeding up 
children of any country in the world. The children 
were usually taught, first to swim and dive, and then 
to read (rpwroy HOU [AG OLY, Sevrepcy de ypaupora). If the 
father was poor, he was brought up to a trade ; if able 
and rich, to grammar, geometry, rhetoric, music, re- 
citation, ethics, arms, dancing, the fine arts, drawing, 
&c. Writing, says Miiller, long considered as a foreign 
craft, and letters, called Phoenician symbols, were intro- 
duced from Asia, and were very imperfect before the 
60th Olympiad. Arithmetic was taught by an abaxsov 
or counting-board, and counters, which were either 
pebbles, Jo, or pieces of bone or ivory, or even silver 
coins. According to the character or situation of these 
counters, they signified any sums desired; and for 
credits they set down counters, and for debts took them 
away; and, as soon as the board became cleared, the 
opposite claims were exactly balanced. They are also 
said to have had another abacus, which consisted of a 
frame, within which were threads strung with balls. 
Each of these was made to signify a unit or a ten, and 
they worked addition by uniting them, and subtraction 
by separating them. There was also a method of 
counting by the fingers.t They were conducted to and 
from school by a slave called pwdagogue, who was 
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generally a person unfit for any thing else; and the 
girls (for they went to school with boys sometimes), 
had a pedagogue also. But Evelyn, in his translation 
of Chrysostom “ De Educatione,” mentions of rpoas, 
altores nutritii, nursing-fathers, as distinct from the 
pedagogue.* From the schools, they went to the gym- 
nasia, where they attended to running, wrestling, and 
similar practices; necessary, before the invention of 
gunpowder, in the art of war. Sometimes they had 
private tutors, for Iseus thus taught Demosthenes. The 
punishment of gross misbehaviour was annexation to a 
Tacaros OY tunTovoy, and. whipping (Ssesmararevecders, 
Or tupranecbar, OF arotuprToeyt coos) ; but whether the 
passalus or tympanum here implied an upright post, or 
a board, to which the delinquent was fastened, and laid 
upon the ground, is not clear; but from the phrase in 
Aristophanes, “ dararroarwbnon yop,” you shall be 
flogged upon the ground” (with rods is mentioned), the 
latter is most probable. It appears, from Pollux end 
others, that the games of the Greek children were (1.) 
The xvrewda, where the child who was the “ute sat in 
the middle, and the rest ran round him till they caught 
another, and put him in the place of the xurex. The 
French colin-maillard, our frog in the middle, and 
hot-cockles, have been severally deduced from it. 3) 
The museca enea, described by Pollux as a sport in which 
a boy blindfolded exclaimed, “ I will hunt the brazen 
fly,” the others answering, “ You shall hunt him, but 
you shall not catch him;” and beat him with ropes 
until he had laid hold of some of them. (3.) Spinning- 
chafers mentioned by Aristophanes (in Nubibus), the 
threads being, however, fastened around the beetle’s 
legs. (4.) Ostrachinda, tossing up a shell, smeared with 
pitch on one side and white on the other, and crying 
ww OF juroey night or day, our head or tail. (5.) Epo- 
_ Strachismes, dack and drake. (6.) Elkustrinda, where a 
rope was passed through a hole in a beam, and the ends 
held by boys, who pulled against each other. (6.) Apo- 


* Evelyn’s Miscell. 140. 
Oo 
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didraskinda, hide and seek. (7.) Blindman’s_ buff, 
mentioned by Pollux. (8.) Trundling hoops, seen on 
marbles. (9.) The Roman micatio, said to be an in- 
vention of Helen, who played with it against Paris, and 
won. Both named a number, and he who guessed right 
won the game. It is the modern Italian mora, and 
still used in Holland. (10.) Agriasv, odd or even, and 
many other children’s sports ; for it is remarkable that 
nearly all of them are of the most remote antiquity. 
The Greek children ate at the tables of their parents, 
put were only seated, not recumbent. They bathed 
separately ; they were forbidden to eat fast, or to giggle, 
or to cross their feet awkwardly. They were, in walk- 
ing, to bend down their heads from modesty. Wine 
was not allowed to them. 

When the sons arrived * at the third or, at the latest, 
seventh year of their age, they were taken by their 
fathers (who then swore to their paternity ) to the Pparopes, 
and registered in the tribe. The usual time upon 
which this was done was the third day of the feast 
Arerovpie 3 and this third day was called xovgewzts, be- 
cause on that day they cut off a lock of the boy’s hair, 
(uarAov, TXOAAOY, Jeewrnpboy oF AO%a|.9" ) , which was conse- 
crated and offered to some god. After this, they went 
to school and the gymnasia. “ Upon reaching the age of 
eighteen, they were enrolled among the ephebi, or 
youths capable of military duty ; and, after a libation 
of wine to Hercules, their hair was cut a second time, 
and offered to some river god, because water was a 
principal cause of life and death. After two years, 
when they became twenty, what Demosthenes calls 
exsuerec Howvtes, they became men (sui juris), and were 
registered by the demarch in his Agbiaoxsnoy Aunwpcs 
(album lewiarchicum), a book wherein he kept the 
names of all those that belonged to his dnyos. This 
entry made him master of his estate. Besides this book, 
there was a boxwood tablet (asvaxsov xvéiov), Wherein 
every one was to set down of what demos he was, to- 


* I here follow Rous: but it only applies to Jonian Greece. 
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gether with the name of his father. Females were not re- 
gistered before the time of marriage. If the father be. 
came old or necessitous, they were bound to maintain him 
(ynpobooxe); and this alimony they were also bound to 
extend to persons who had brought them up. If a 
father had also been for any time abroad, the daughters, 
upon his return, presently washed his feet, and anointed 
and kissed them ; a practice which explains a ceremony 
used to our Saviour. They were also to be at the ex- 
pense of burial. If a man was childless, he might 
adopt a stranger or bastard ; but his estate passed to the 
heir-at-law, either by descent (xara yevos), or by will 
(xoore dscc4nxyy). The validity of a will depended upon 
its being made by a testator of sound understanding, 
not under duress or persuasion of his wife, and without 
children; but he could not disinherit his male child or 
children, the latter becoming scopuoeo, copariners. if 
he died intestate, the next male succeeded ; if he had 
only a daughter, she was exixAnpos OF povoxAnposs sole 
heir, and the next of kin was to marry her. A woman 
or a boy could not devise more than six bushels of 
barley, or its value (ysdsuvov xpsfav). The will was 
proved before a pretor, says Rous, and the process 
was called xAngouy roy xAnpov, & emidinaccacias Tov “AnpoU 5 
and to lodge a caveat, wapaxarabarruy.” ‘The Spartan 
education consisted of gymnastics, and endurance of 
hardships, with a slight tincture of music, dancing, and 
versification. Where people have active minds, and 
little to do, they become gossips ; and also persons to 
whom private life has few or no charms. ‘The Greeks 
were early risers; fond of exercise ; constant frequenters 
of public walks and lounges ; immeasurable talkers ; 
passionate newsmongers ; fond to excess of baths, fes- 
tivals, spectacles, nicknames, music, dances, symposia, 
clubs, — every thing, in short, that supplied a social 
stimulus to the senses or the mind.t 

Theophrastus, who lived in the time of Alexander, 


* Rous. + Patterson’s Prize Essay, 116. ° 
o 4 
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gives us the following curious distinctions of peculiar 
Greek characters : — 

Greek vulgarity (Sucyepem).— This consisted in long 
nails, dirty teeth, bad dressing, wiping the nose at 
meals, talking while eating, eructation during drinking, 
using rancid oil in the baths; speaking foully to his 
mother when taking an augury; dropping the patera 
while making vows or libations, and laughing when he 
took it up ; clapping the hands, and imitating the tune 
of musicians, and then scolding them for not having 
finished sooner ; and, when at table, spitting upon the 
waiter. 

A Greek bore (eps andses) waked people for idle gos- 
sip when they were just going to sleep; talked about 
the physic which he had taken, during meals ; talked 
about water being cold in the cistern ; the garden ye-~ 
getables tender, and his house as open as an inn. 

A Greek fop (wep HixpoPirAcriusac).—When invited 
to a dinner party, he strove to sit near the host, bragged 
that he had taken his son to Delphi, there to deposit 
his hair; that he had taken care to have a black foot- 
man; and struggled, when he had money to pay, to 
have it in new coin. If he sacrificed an ox, he placed 
the fore part of the head, crowned with large garlands, 
before his doors, to let visiters know that he had made 
such a sacrifice ; when he led a procession with other 
horsemen, he delivered his usual dress to a boy, to carry 
home, and went in full costume to the agora, and 
walked there. If his little dog died, he erected a mo- 
nument for him, inscribed “ Sureulus, the Maltese” 
(Maltese shocks being the favourite dogs). If he had 
only offered a brass ring to Aisculapius, he would rub 
it crowned, and every day anoint himself. He attended 
the Prytaneum, when a suit was made, that he might 
communicate it to the people, crowned, and in the 
white dress used at sacrifices; and when he came 
home, told his wife that matters went on very pros- 
perously. 

Greek meanness (reps cvedtevbepia;).—The person 
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here characterised would, upon gaining a prize in tras 
gedy, offer a wooden fillet to Aisculapius, upon which 
his name was inscribed ; when a requisition was made 
for the exigencies of the state, he would be silent, or 
sneak off; when he made a sacrifice at the nuptials of 
a daughter, he would sell all the meat of the victim, 
except such as was destined to sacred purposes ; and 
hire waiters at board wages. As commander of a trireme, 
he would use the mats allowed to the common men to 
sleep upon the benches rather than use his own 3; when 
he bought any meat and vegetables in the market, he 
would bring them home himself; and, when he sent a 
garment to be cleaned would remain in his house ; when 
a distressed friend requested a contribution, he would 
avoid him. Instead of buying female slaves to attend 
his wife when she went out, he would only hire per- 
sons ; and when he got up in a morning would clean 
the house, make the beds himself, and turn the poor 
pallium which he usually wore. 

Greek ostentation (sep. arxCuvreas). —— This cha. 
racter applies to persons who attended the exchange 
(dsy~a) at Port Pireus, and boasted to strangers what 
money they had gained by foreign trade and usury ; 
and, if he picked up a companion on the road, stated 
that he had been in the campaign with Alexander, and 
brought back numerous gemmed drinking-cups ; and 
contended with others that Asiatic artificers were supe- 
rior to those of Europe. Afterwards, he would pretend 
that he had received letters from Antipater, inviting 
him to Macedonia ; that he had an offer of exporting 
a large quantity of timber, but declined it to avoid 
envy; had given enormous sums to the poor, and had 
fitted out three triremes, and been at other expense for 
the public service, Going to persons who sold fine 
horses, he would pretend to buy; and also to the tents 
in the fairs of those who had goods ; would order gar- 
ments worth two talents to be exhibited, and then 
_ would scold his attendant boy for not bringing money 
with him. Lastly, though he lived in a rented house, 
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he would acquaint persons, who did not know it, that 
it was the house left to him by his father, and that he 
had thoughts of selling it, because it was too small for 
the company which he kept. 

The Greek proud man (segs Sregndancs) reminded 
people of favours conferred even in the streets, ordered 
people on business to come early in the morning ; hung 
his head down in the streets, not to speak to his ac- 
quaintance ; and, if he invited friends to his table, 
would not make one of the company, but order a de- 
pendant to take his place. When he went to make a 
visit, he would send a messenger before, to announce it, 
and would see no one when he was either anointing 
himself or taking food; ordered a boy to keep his ac- 
counts, and, when he had made up the sum, not to 
deduct what he owed to others; and when he wrote 
letters, instead of “ You will do mea kindness if,” &c., 
put “ I wish this to be done,” “ see that wt be not done 
otherwise,’ and “ as soon as possible.” 

The Greek coward (wep dursas) is much like Falstaff. 

There are other characters, of which counterparts 
may be found in modern eras. 

Trades and manufactures. — Both the Greeks and 
Romans carried on trades by means of employing large 
numbers of slaves as journeymen. We meet with these 
asxavros, makers of leathern bottles, bankers, money- 
changers, or usurers (cpomegerccss) 5 barbers, some of 
them females (xovpevtpas), and barber-surgeons, whose 
shops were lounging-places for news ; basket-makers ; 
blacksmiths, who appear to have worked half-naked and 
had a peculiar cap; braziers, butchers, of which there 
were none before the Trojan war, the heroes in Homer 
cutting up their own meat, afterwards persons who sold 
meat by the scales ; capon-cutters, a Delian invention, 
according to Athenzus ; carpenters ; cooks, men, some- 
times hired by the day at a great price ; coppersmiths ; 
cotton, manufacturers, or dealers in: couriers, both 
on foot and horseback ; dyers ; enamellers ; eunuchs, 
the Delians being famous for the operation ; factors ; 
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farmers ; felt-makers ; fishermen and fishmongers ; 
flax-dressers ; founders ; Fresco painters ; fullers ; 
gilders ; glass manufacturers ; globe-makers, the globes 
being made of glass ; glue-makers ; goldsmiths ; gar- 
deners, who also understood grafting ; grooms, before 
the invention of stirrups, servants (called avaGcrss) 
used to assist their masters in mounting ; haircloth 
manufacturers ; horse-breakers, anciently a title of ho- 
nour, because it was a practice of heroes, kings, and 
great men; joiners; market, clerks of, emipedntas, 
who attended to the weights, measures, and qualities 
of the goods, like the Roman ediles ; midwives ; moun- 
tebanks, of various kinds— the ovAaywyo, or agyrte, who 
by fine speeches assembled mobs; and others who 
mounted upon a stage to puff and sell their remedies, 
or sat in a shop so todo. There were also tumblers, 
rope-dancers, jugglers, &c., but the most followed were 
fortune-tellers, who chiefly consisted of Chaldeans, 
Arabs, Egyptians, and Jews. Plutarch notes that they 
used very affected gesticulations. Otlmen ; painters ; 
paper and parchment makers ; pastry-cooks ; per- 
Sumers ; pilots, a profession of high repute ; porters ; 
potters ; poulterers ; prison-keepers ; private tutors ; 
quack doctors ; readers, avayvecros, and the Roman 
lectores, or a studiis, persons taught to read well by 
masters, called prelectores. Their office was to read 
to their masters during dinner, at night when they 
could not sleep, or at other times. Shepherds ; tanners ; 
watchmen, upon towers; wax-chandlers ; weavers. Rous 
thus describes the process *:—‘* Eayrixy, the teezing 
(shall I say) or the carding of the wooll ? or eryuovenyn, 
when they went to spinne out the crnuwy, or stamen, 
and diaecbas (as they called it), to divide it and part 
it from the rest of the wooll ; or, last of all, at i@avtixy, 
the weaving and joining the ornuoves together, with the 
help of the xipxis (the pecten) or the sley, like a comb ; 
and the ayyvOec, or the Asi, smooth stones (like our 


* There are far more numerous terms, applied to weaving, than those 
used. by Rous. 
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smooth lace sticks, that they might not weare), which 
hung at the end of the threds. The posture in weav- 
ing was more anciently standing ; but at length (when 
they were weary) it came to sitting, with the Romans 
at least, excepting when they made plain work, reita, 
as the Latines called it, downe right with one thred 
a crosse and no more ; for there was rox:Atixy too, and a 
great deale of variety in some workes, as well as several 
sorts of workes in the trade.” Wine merchants ; woollen- 
drapers, and other trades. 

The furniture, tools, and utensils of the Greeks are 
ascertained, according to Pliny’s rule, adopted by suc- 
ceeding ages, by the mention of them in Homer ; but 
the catalogue to be deduced from that poet is incom- 
plete, and is chiefly supplied by the vocabulary of 
Pollux. Unfortunately, the remains of Grecian monu- 
ments are too scanty for determination of their forms, 
unless we admit the specimens upon the Etruscan vases 
to be similar, and that hypothesis is apparently well 
founded. 

The following are articles which appear in Greek 
authors, though it is impracticable to give their precise 
forms. 

Furniture.—This consisted of chairs! (among them 
an easy one, xAicuos), bedsteads*, with feather beds 
of goose feathers®, pillows of the same+, sheep or 
lamb skins for blankets®, rugs®, &c., one kind of 
beds, at least, having apparently musquito curtains’, 
others, being low, of a very humble kind. § 

Tables, for dining and meals 9, a particular kind for 
playing the cottabus!, and tables for counting !!, and the 
caleule !2 candelabra (Aux), curtains !8, hangings, car- 


1 dpa, efcdpa, &c. 9 tpatega, &e. 

2 KAwn, KoiTn, &e. 10 mAactryt. The cottabus 
3 ypnoomAoumaTa. was a game played with the re- 
+ mporkepadaia. mains of the wine, and requires 
5 oTpwots — KwWia— KUS. a long description. 

6 aupiramat 1t oSaktoy. 

7 K@VOTELOY. 12 rnALa. 

8 ackavTys, KpabGaTos, xa- 13 avAaia. 


Aavdpov, &c. 
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peis ‘4, perhaps sofas! ; footstools 6; chafing-dishes \7 ; 
lamps ; close-stools 18 and chamber-pots !°; chests of 
basketwork (mostly) of leather, or wood, among them 
the xs:rsc, in which women’s things were kept. Fly- 
traps °°; birdcages?!; tripods; vases in great numbers 
and of various fashions, and stands for them. 22 
The household cients were bags, some of leather 23 

bakers’ peels 2+; baskets made of twigs, cane reeds, a0 
rushes 7° ; basins, for washing the feat, hands, &c. 26, 
some of wood?’; bellows23; boxes (see chests, 
Beckman says, like the modern) ; "bells ; ; bread-chest 29 ; 
bread-moulds 2"; brooms and beasties 31; caldrons 32 . : 
chafing-dishes*8 ; cisterns34; clepsydre or water-clocks : : 
cocks for discharging liquids®> ; ¢olanders %6 ; combs 
made of boxwood have been found in tombs ; cords 37; 
cheese-rasps or knives?%; Dutch-ovens, or an assimi.. 
lation 89; fagots 44; ; ogame aus 41; funnels 42; hand- 
mills 43 © bea 44; hooks for drawing ales out 
of wells**; handles or frames for drying things 46 ; 
keys“, some of wood 4%; knives; ladles for soup 19 5 
lamps, synonymous also with innterass Pouvos 3 locks ana 


14 TepioTpwmara. 30 rAabavor. 
15 KALoMOS, TKYLTOSIOD. 31 Kopnua, capos, TapmOpov. 
16 Badpov. 32 yadKelov. 
17 exxapis — Tupavviot =a 33 aupavvloy. 
sort in which hot coals were 34 Dakkos. 
“4g mpon a table, 55 emioTomlov. 
8 Racavov. 36 nOuos. 
19 guts. 37 Awov. 
20 Go8y. 38 KoBvALs. 
21 KAvGos. 39 KALBavos. 
2 mpameCopopor. 40 derau. 
23 Sopos. 41 ryyavov. 
24 bnuos. - 42 yearn. 
29 KaAaMos, Tupyavn, omrupis, 43 XELpOUVAOY. 
KOVEoY. 44 oxadis. 
26 Tervé, acapvdos. 45 aorayn. 
27 xXepyi€ov, Xepyup, modayiTr- 46 Tapous, or Tappos. 
TNp- 47 KAELS. 
28 hued, Kopukos. 48 TacoaANloKos, TATCAAOS. 


29 omvn. 49 Cuuepvois. 
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bolts 5°, of most clumsy construction ; mats°!; mea- 
sures or rules®2; milk-pails®?; mirrors°4; mortars, 
with pestles, and spoons, with which the bruised matter 
was taken out®®; mouse-traps °°; napkins °/ or towels, 
some for the feet (modexuayim); nets°?; oil-jars 59 ; 
parchment © ; panniers ®!; portmanteaus 62; presses % 5 
ropes 64, some twisted ®, others made of bulls’ hides" ; 
scales 67 ; scrips 68; sieves ® ; spits’, some large ones, 
for roasting oxen 7}, others with five points (re~auGora) 
steelyards 72; scrinia for holding rolls 73; spoons “4 ; 
sponges75; table-books, or tablets of boxwood (for 
writing upon when smeared with wax) 76; tongs for the 
fire77; torches78; traps79, one of them (axpido8npe) 
to catch locusts; trays®’; trenchers (r#axes); troughs®}, 
some for kneading dough ®?; vessels for salting meat 
(brazen), for carrying food, keeping milk, or making 
cheese & ; wooden-hooped cans for drinking-vessels, still 
in use in some of our farm-houses ®; and, no doubt, 
other utensils, not here enumerated. 

Tools. — Homer’s account of these, as of the pre- 
ceding articles, is known, by comparison with the far 
more numerous terms which occur in various authors, to 


50 Badravos, Baravaypa, KAa- 67 oTaxXavn, TpvTayn. 
Opov, KAELOpoy, maryyavoy, &c. 68 gadLov. 
51 yiabos. 69 nOuos, KOOKWoY. 
52 orabun. 79 o6eAos. 
58 gadis; for use in mak- 71 BeKodot o6eAot. 
ing cheese tadapos. 72 onkos tvyat, ~vyol, orab- 
54 ECOMTPOV, QUEL [Los. 
55 Awdos, dAmos, KoTavoy, 73 KploKaVv a. 
dotdvé. 74 oman. 
56 yadeaypa, impos. 75 omoyyia. 
57 YElpluwaKTpov. 76 muk.ov. 
58 sypiros, Ypipose 77 qupaypa. 
59 Kayaks. 78 Sad.oy, TupLoy, TupkKos. 
60 dipbepa. 79 mramaryts. 
61 emioaymia. 80 mapabeua, ta6apeior. 
62 fiokos. 81 KupiAts, ckadpis. 
63 Auyos. 82. waryls, UAKT pa. 
64 KapTavov. 83 rararypa. 
65 tAAas. &4 radapos. 


66 iuas 8 KuALE poTaAwTn. 
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be incomplete. The following articles occur; the ex- 
planations are those of lexicographers only : — we can- 
not answer for the correct Greek. 

Ax *®, to which are to be added a crooked one for 
ship building (xevduav), and another with two blades 
(xvcyass). The English word stale, for the wooden 
handle, seems to have been derived from the Greek 
oteAsa, Of the same acceptation; anvil, fixed upon 
a block of wood, as now®; auger™®; awl® ; beetle, 
to bruise olives at the press®°; chisel (for stone) 9%! ; 
chains (twisted) 92; cobbler’s wax; cords; crook, 
shepherd’s%, curved at top%®; crucible®” ; fishing- 
vods 98 (they were slender, in order to be elastic, and 
not shade the water too much; shorter than the 
modern, and only of one joint); fishing-lines (Ari- 
stotle and others mention their construction of horse- 
hair, especially of stallions ; the lower part strengthened 
by a small hollow piece of horn, apparently intended to 
prevent the fish biting the line in two. There were not 
to be too many knots in the line, and the hairs next the 
hook were, for deception’s sake, white) ; fishing-hooks, 
some were round, and others straight ; jfishing-nets had 
corks and leaden weights annexed to them ; fish-spears, 
mentioned in Job 9, of two and three points! (tra- 
vellers have recorded the skill of the modern Greeks 
in this practice); fleam!; forge? ; fork, three-pronged, 
as a dung-fork?; foundery+; fowling art, in which 
birdlime and springes were used5, and various inge- 


86 atin, Komis, oulAn, fu- 95 aor. 


NAN, TeAEKUS, Taryapis, TKETa~ 96 Karavpo. 
pvov. 97 xovn. 
87 akuwv axpoberos. 98 KaAguts. 
88 repe€pa. 99 Ency. Antiq. 
89 jAos, covSALoy. , 100 ty@voKkevtpev,  dikpavos, 
20 KWTOALS. Tplava. 
91 tuKos ‘et ruxos. The 1 @AcEoToMoy, waxaipts. 
lexica describe it as a polish- 2 rupee. 
ing-tool. 3 Kpiaypia. 
82 tAAas. 4 yoavos. 
%3 miooa typa. > sos, evtTnplov, opyio8npa. 


94 apredoy. 
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nious practices, similar to those of the middle ages, 
previous to the invention of gunpowder ; fudler’s instru- 
ment ®, quere, a wooden roller for pressing and beating 
the cloth ? for such was anciently used ; gimlet’; glue® ; 
goad for oxen®; haircloth!®; hammer!!; handles, 
wooden, of tools !2; hoe, or similar instrument !° ; hur- 
dles of twigs !4; inlaying ; knives of various kinds !° ; 
leather 17, of ox-hide, of sheepskin, with the fleece on !8 ; 
levelling instrument for smoothing ground '° ; lever 2° ; 
mallet 21; mills?2, some driven by water?*; mortars, 
used before mills24; moulds for bricks 2°; nails of 
bronze, &c. used for ornament 2°; needles?’ ; nets °° ; 
plasterer’s tools 29 ; pegs®° ; pincers! ; plating metals °? ; 
plates, ductile ®3; plough®4; polishing tools* ; press, 
and for wine and oil®°; pitchforks*®7 ; rollers ; 
ropes 89, a thick one, xapsros; razors*?; saws 4! ; 
sickles 42 ; siphon, evacuation by*®; shoemakers’ lasts**; 
seraping-tools * ; spade *®; style for writing # ; tablets 


5 orpoGeus. 28 Sinrvoy toaynyy. 
7 TepeTplov. 29 wiAvydos. 
8 KOAAN. 30 macoados, XELU.Apos. 
9 Bov6Ack, dprné. 31 ynAn 
10 Gakkos. 32 emapyupos. 
11 farornp, Tpupa. 33 ehagma. 
12 a@Avyn. 34 aparpov; the share, evAaka, 
13 gkadis, TKAALOTNpLOV. euvis opvis; the wood that the 
14 buy. share was set in, ovAaka. 
15 eu6Anua. 35 rkaragew. 
16 Komis, TMIAN, MAVALS, LAK- 36 Avyos, TpoAnVioy. 
Tpa, okvyTnp, pacryavor. 37 dixeAAa. 
17 Bupoa, Sepua. 38 KvAWOpOS, KVALT MO. 
18 yakos, oa, &C. 89 &predovn, emiTacTpoy. 
19 ALoT pov. 40 paxatpis, tvpos. 
20 mwoxAos, OXEOS, OXAEUS. 41 mpiwy. 
21 aipa. 42 apmn. 
22 uvAn. 43 exoipovitw. 
23 HOpareTySs. 44 Kpytts. 
24 depos. 45 tvorpov. 
25 arairtiov. 46 evAaka, MAKEAN, TKATAV). 
26 


youos, NAos, aupimaros. 47 okapipos. 
pais, Kuap. 


tO 
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on walls 5 turning-lathe*9 ; water-mill 5°; wedge 5! 3 
whetstone” ; whip ; winnowing-fan.°4 

In thus giving a dry catalogue, the most effectual 
means of knowing the real state of the mechanical arts 
is best exhibited, because the names of things demon- 
strate their existence; and, where they continue to 
exist, have tolerably correct appropriations ; but, where 
they are only intelligible by local knowledge, the expla- 
nations of lexicographers and commentators are either 
erroneous or unsatisfactory. The remains of ancient 
art show that there existed mechanical powers of raising 
large weights, and effecting superb architecture, by 
processes extremely simple, which imply rather labour 
than mechanism; more dependence upon taste than 
artificial aid ; though tools, without machinery, cannot 
produce the perfection evident in many remains ; but 
of such machinery no verbal description can give clear 
conceptions. We only know that the potter’s and 
spinning wheel, the turning lathe, and the wheel 
and axle, in building, did exist. Many Lacedemonian 
manufactures were used in the rest of Greece. The 
Laconian cothon, a drinking-vessel used in camps and 
marches, [an earthen vase, | the bowl, the goblet, tables, 
seats, elbow chairs, doors, and cars 3 famous steel, 
keys, swords, helmets, axes, and other axes of iron, 
shoes, mantles, and woollen garments, besides embossed 
works, and those of the brass foundery.* The modern 
customs of the East may and do confer a knowledge of 
many processes in detail, but, except in particular in- 
stances, we have no accounts, however improving and 
useful such information might be in aid of various ma- 
nufactures of our own. In illustration of these remarks 
we have only to state, that Sidonian women are com- 
memorated by Homer for excellence in embroidery ; 
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and it appears that a gentleman’s servant, a native of 
Saide (olim Sidon), wore a sort of tunic, covered, 
especially at the back and arms, with the closest em- 
broidery and patches of variegated cloth. At Paros is 
still in use a pair of bellows, answering to Virgil*s * 
description. It consisted of two sheepskins, united by 
an iron pipe, introduced into the fire, which were alter- 
nately dilated with air and compressed by an Arab 
slave, who knelt above them.t 

In nautical matters, the retention of ancient customs 
is still more apparent. Dr. Clarke observes, that the 
fez, or skull-cap, egg-shaped, like that on the figures of 
Ulysses, is still common in the Mediterranean; and 
from Winckelman it also appears that the costume of 
the modern sailors, a large surtout with a hood, 
resembles, except in the sleeves, that of the ancients. 
Mr. Emerson has also seen, in the construction of certain 
vessels, conformities to descriptions of Homer. The 
Greeks, in their ship-building, used the lightest kinds 
of wood, viz. ash, fir, pine, cypress, and plane; because 
they thought, that the lighter the vessels, the more swift 
they would be. Ancient are distinguished from modern 
ships, not only by difference of form, but by having no 
keel. The Romans had no shipping till after the first 
Punic war, A. u. c. 490; and the technical terms used 
by them being, almost without exception, Greek, show 
that their fashions were similar; and these are quite 
familiar. Oars are said to have preceded sails, and the 
Corinthians first introduced the use of many ranks of 
them. The ships of war were commonly triremes, 
although they were not limited to that class; for small 
vessels were frequently employed, because they could 
inflict damage and easily escape.{ Vessels of war were 
in length eight times their breadth, while those used in 
commerce were shorter by one half. In some of the 
former (as the pentecontoros at least), the hold was 
partitioned into a large number of compartments, each 


'* Georg. iv. 1.170. + Emerson’s Travels in the Egean, ii. 31. 181. 
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water-proof.* The triremes, which were used for war, 
had their rowers disposed above each other obliquely, as 
in the following figure. 


1 1 ] 
2 2 2 
3 3 3 


The form of these galleys, which is thought to be 
preserved in the chebecks, Greek vessels, and light 
feluccas still used in the Mediterranean, differed from 
our vessels, which have twmble-home sides, in the pro- 
jection of the latter outwards. This arrangement made 
the use of oars easy and advantageous, and aided land- 
ing. Some of the ships of war, at least, had not only 
interior passages, but exterior shelves or ledges, large 
enough to place there ranks of combatants.t This, as 
well as the position of the rowers, is well delineated in 
the following woodcut, which represents one of the 
vessels used by Antony at the battle of Actium. 

It has been noted, that the ancient navigation was 
limited to coasting, and it has been justly ascribed to 
their ignorance of the compass: but this was not the 
sole cause ; their craft was of the construction adapted 
to rivers as well as seas. If they intended the vessels 
for ali seas and some rivers, the length was five times 
the breadth ; if only for some seas, six times; if only 
for lakes or limited .gulphs, of considerable length. 
The-oars were worked by various numbers of men to 
each oar ; and in the lower tiers, to prevent admis- 
sion of water, the upper ends of the oars were enveloped 
in leathern bags.§ According to Atheneus, the length 
‘of the largest oars was that of the breadth of the vessel. | 
When it was necessary to run one vessel alongside 
another, it appears that there was a mode, as is shown 
in the cut, of dropping the oars, in a pendulous form, 
_ close to the side; for the oars, being fastened to the 
 row-lock, could not be drawn in.q ‘The rowers did not 


* Mém. de l’Instit. iii, 145, 146, + Id. 155, 156. t Id. 168, 169. 
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sit, but stood in an inclining position. The practice 
was directed by a person called celeustes, the Roman 
hortator remigum, who was placed in the middle of 
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them, and carried a staff, with which he gave the signal 
when his voice could not be heard. This signal was 
for the rowers to strike; and he encouraged them by a 
song or cry, called the celeusma. ‘This was either sung: 
by the rowers, or played upon instruments, or effected 
by a symphony of many or striking sonorous tones. 
Winckelman says, that ships disposed to battle had 
neither sails nor yards. It is known that the former | 
were not used during action. The Greeks had also long 
and narrow boats *, which one man rowed with two 


sculls. 
* audnens. — Enc. des Antiq. 
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Sails, said to have been the invention of Eolus, or 
Dedalus, were made of linen, hemp, rushes, broom, and 
leather, but from the time of Homer of linen ; the forms 
_ Various, and the colour usually white, but not always. 
According to Pliny, they were first’ placed one above an- 
other on the same mast, afterwards on the stern and 
prow. The rope by which the sail was stretched or 
loosened was called zrovs, because it was tied to the foot 
of the mast ; a fashion which still obtains in regard to 
barges used upon navigable rivers. At first the Greeks 
anly used sails with a favourable wind, but afterwards 
knew how to tack and manceuvre. 

Masts, 5c.— Homer mentions these, but not fixed 3 
only put up as they were wanted. This appears upon 
the bas relief, denoting the building of the Argo, in the 
Townley collection. Aristotle and Eusebius show that 
ships had only one mast, but more are seen in gems. In 
one is a vessel for sailing without oars. Above the 
yard is around top, where meet the cordage and a ladder 
af ropes. This kind of ship was called corbita, and the 
object of the top and rope ladders was for the ascent of 
armed men, to fight from thence by missiles; but the 
sailors, hence called funambuli, according to Ovid, 
climbed up, and let themselves down by a rope.* Two 
scaffolds +—- one at the prow, the other at the stern — pre- 
ceded, for the station of combatants, decks t, which were 
a Thasian invention, and an improvement, as well as a 
protection of the rowers beneath. In Hiero’s ship, the 
fresh water was carried at the prow, in a conservatory 
made of planks and linen, coated with pitch. There 
was, too, a well, either emptied by the screw of Archi. 
medes, or a kind of pump, or a plug (Gdns), which 
being drawn out, the water escaped. The rudders were 
a kind of oars, not like the-modern 3 and sometimes there 
were two at the prow, and as many at the stern. The 
_prows had beaks like a boar’s head §, and an ornament 
above ||, bending towards the ship, and another at the 
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stern, inclined to the sea.* Flags of different colours 
were occasionally used to distinguish the ships, and the 
points of the wind denoted by a moving Triton. The 
parasema, or symbol, which gave name to the ship, was 
placed at the prow, but the protecting deity had her 
statue at the stern. Some ships were inscribed with mot- 
toes, as, “* A prosperous voyage,” &c.; and, for a defence 
against enemies, a piece of wood t was placed upon the 
edges. There was a kind of bowsprit, and the xgasas t 
were large beams, ironed at both ends, and suspended 
like the yards, which, when they came near, were swung 
like the ram, to destroy the enemy and pierce the vessel. 
We have a distinction of a ship with a blue prow.$ 
Some ships have towers in them; and it is singular that 
the Lexica use the term apis, both for a ship and royal 
towered house, though other authorities make it simply 
any thing enclosed like a boat as a tower, and deduce 
the term from Bares, a city of Egypt, where this ship 
was first built.|| At night, the sailors used to sleep upon 
the benches; the ¢rierarch, or commander, under a tent 
in the stern, upon a stragula, or kind of blanket; the 
gubernator having only a mat. The ships were drawn 
up to the inner docks by the aid of machines, called 
oaxos; and there was a communicating ditch (ovpos), 
by which they were conveyed to or from the sea. They 
were laid up under sheds, called ships’ houses.41 The 
kinds of ships were various. It would be tedious to 
enumerate these; and it may be sufficient to say, that 
canoes ** and vessels covered with only leather tt accom- 
pany others, decked or undecked, and fitted for rowing 
or sailing, distinctly or unitedly; those of war being 
longer and narrower than merchant vessels. ‘There were 
regular ship-builders and yards.}{ 

The ships of the Greeks were divided into two kinds; 
ships of war, and ships of burden. The former ( waxes 
unes, exinwros xwmnon), Which Herodotus§ j makesa Phocean 


* The cheniscus. TF xsAsouc. t Asseres. § xuavorencos. 
|| Valpy. I veor'oszos, ** povokvrc. ++ The cymbz sutites 
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invention, were galleys, though worked sometimes by 
sails, and had the further distinction of being beaked, 
and of alonger form. Among the Greeks, the ships of 
war were called triremes, whatever was the number of 
oars; and these Thucydides makes an invention of Ami- 
nodes, a Corinthian ship-builder ; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
of the Sidonians. The ships of burden (oanades, Qoprnyor, 
otpoyyuaas) were not beaked, broader, worked by sails, 
or, when used as transports, towed. The ships of war 
were further distinguished by various engines and super- 
structions, of which representations are quite common. 
Unwieldy vessels were, however, deemed by the Greeks of 
very little use. There were other kinds of vessels ; some 
partaking of both the characters described, as the myo- 
parones or phaseli; and others half decked, or only half 
banks of oars, or for exploratory uses, or for tenders, 
or expedition, or adaptation to particular seas. 

Decks (xaractewparx) the whole length of the ship 
were invented by the Thasians. Before, there were 
only two scaffolds—one at the prow, the other at the 
stern —for combatants. 

Dividing ships into 1. prow, 2. body, and 3. stern, 
the following will appear to be the chief character- 
istics : — 

1. The prow. The beak or beaks (rostra) of bronze 
or iron, intended to sink the enemy’s vessels, by piercing 
them between wind and water. Above this was a tablet 
inscribed with the name of the ship, wtuxic, between 
two eyes, because they were on the head of the vessel. 
Upon each side were two strong beams or boards 
(erorides)*, to defend the ship from the shock of the 
shore, and vessels of the enemy. The acrostole was an 
ornament bending towards the ship, elevated above the 
beak. Count Caylus says that the acrostole is still re- 
tained in the duck’s neck of the Venetian gondola: it 
is often represented upon coins, as a token of naval 


* A Syracusan invention, mentioned by Thucydides; but, according to 
Montfaucon (iv. 160.), not adopted by the Romans. 
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victory. The ropacnuoy was a carved painted image, as 
now, to denote the name of the ship. The following 
figure, from Fabretti, will show these parts* ; from 
which it will appear that the boar’s head, sometimes 
confounded with the beak, was rather a further pro- 
tection to the prow, as sometimes to the stern: —a, is 


sometimes a goose’s neck, the xxvicxos, because geese 
were considered fortunate omens to mariners, from 
swimming on the water; 0, the rostra; c, the ophthal- 
moi; d, the rapacnuoy, whence the ship had its name 
—a sea-horse; @, the figure of the twtelary deity (tutela), 
sometimes put upon both prow and stern; merchants 
taking Mercury, soldiers Mars, or other deities favour- 
able to the profession of the persons embarked. 

In the Qadrxe {the modern limber’) was the antlia, 
or pump, with its well. A succession of shelves on the 
sides formed the seats of the rowers, and there were 
spaces in the middle between, in the lower decks. The 
uppermost shelf, Seavoc, was part of the higher deck, 
and formed our gangway. In the stern was the pilot’s 
place, and the apaacroy, or aplustre, to which was at. 
tached a round plate, called acwidsoy or aorduny; oF 
flags differently coloured were there attached to distin. 

* Authors confound (says Montfaucon) the names of vessels, and verbal 
distinction is of little or no use. In the gems of Stosch, published by 


Winckelman, are to be found vessels of all kinds, too numerous to be here 
given, and unintelligible without plates, 
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guish the vessels, or a Triton to indicate the changes of 
the wind. The following figure exhibits, from the Tra- 
jan column, an aplustre, cheniscus, banners, ship's lan« 
tern, helm, and two ram’s heads to protect the stern 
—all united. 


The crews consisted of rowers; able seamen (saute), 
who had appropriate offices ; ordin ary seamen (jzerovauTas); 
and soldiers, who had heavier arms and armour (be- 
cause they did not march), very long spears, and bladed 
poles to cut the ropes of the enemy's vessels, and so 
disable them. The officers were, an admiral (crorwerxoc, 
vaumerxoc, OF atparyyos) ; vice-admiral (exiororevs, Or 
ETIeTOALePoeos) ; captain (resmeccerxoc) 3 a manager of the 
business of the ship (xexsv6 genta) 3 a master, or pilot 

x6 eeynrns) 3 a boatswain (rpweens Or wpwearnc, by some 
called the xeAevorys) ; amusician, to animate the rowers 
(reingxuans) 3 quartermasters (Storer, vaoQuraxes), em-« 
ployed in sounding especially ; carpenters (rorxwoxor) 5 
pursers (rapics) ; cooks, or attendants on the fire (tr 
xxeor) ; and a clerk, who kept the ship’s accounts (Asy:- 
orn, OF yeupuarevs), 
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As the Greeks and Romans fought their ships in a 
similar manner, the tactics of naval engagements will 
be given in the next volume. 


CHAP. IV. 


ARMOUR AND ARMS. 


Armour.— The three following figures are of a date 
anterior to or coeval with the days of Homer : — 

Fig. 1. is a light-armed man (JiAoc) ; fig. 2. is an 
émdita, or heavy-armed man ; fig. 3. exhibits the shoul- 
der pieces, leathern cuirass with plates, and the boots 
(xvnpsde¢) of Homer. 


ARMOUR, says Dr. Meyrick, had its origin in Asiatic 
effeminacy. The warlike Europeans at first despised 
any other defence but the shield ; but the Asiatic Greeks 
introduced this artificial shell, with other corruptions. 
The progressive kinds of armour appear to have been 
these: —I. skins; 2. hides, padded linen, matted stuff, 
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or wood; 3. leather armour, with a rim of metal; 4. 
plates or scales. Scaled armour distinguishes barba- 
rians from Greeks or Romans.* These positions shall 
now be illustrated by reference to the respective parts 
of armour. To begin with 

Heimets.—1. The skin-kind, whence the Latin 
galea, from yaden, yodn, a weasel or cat. A helmet of 
this description appears in fig. 1. above, as well as in 
numerous others, where the lion’s skin occurs, as the 
uniform of Homer’s generals ; is a common costume of 
Hercules ; is mentioned by Virgil ; and was retained by 
the Romans, according to the Trajan column, for their 
vexilliferi, or standard-bearers. The fashion was Indian, 
Ethiopian, and Egyptian; and Dr. Meyrick supposes 
that the mane with the ears erect gave birth to crests and 
tufts. Such a helmet appears in the following head, 
with a rim of metal. The kinds of 
these helmets were the xuyn, dog’s 
skin one, —motwmos xvwy, the water 
dog, being the most common; and 
there were the ixtiden, weasel’s skin ; 
cavpsyn, Of bull’s hide; wdrwrexen, 
of the fox’s skin 3 Aovrsrasyeen, of the 
lion’s skin. These skins were always 
worn with the hair on, and the teeth 
were frequently placed grinning on their enemies. The 
savage ancientry of this custom is proved by its having 
been found among the ancient Mexicans. To these 
helmets were sometimes annexed the horns of animals ; 
for Ovid, in his combat of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
mentions one who wore a wolf’s skin on his head, with 
ox horns annexed. 2. The helmet of wood or of 
leather, strained upon framework, is given in the cut 
above, fig. 3.; one of them with a face guard, in fig. 2. 
The next kinds are, (1.) the repixePadn, with a nose~. 
guard, and generally two leather flaps to protect the 
cheeks ; and these, when not used, were tucked up 


* Dr. Meyrick. - 
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inwards. There are two in the British Museum. 
The leathern flaps do not ap- 
pear in the figures, and here 
were unnecessary. Dr. Meyrick 
says that the sepmxefoaran had 
a ridge, on which was a quantity 
f horsehair, from the mane, 
cut square at the edges. (2.) 
= The xpavos merely covered the 
back part of the head, but was 
~ furnished with cheek-pieces, 
called oyous, which turned un- 
der the chin, and were concave 
metal plates, turning upwards, if not wanted, by 
hinges. One of these helmets, with moveable cheek 
pieces, is here given, from count 
Caylus. The xpavos had some. 
times a cock’s feather stuck on 
each side.* The next helmet was 
the xopvs, a very splendid kind: it 
had either a frontlet, termed ofguec, 
or a projecting piece over the brow, 
vescov ; and was embossed with qua- 
drige, sphynxes, griffins, &c. It 
had feathers, ridges, and horsehair 
of mane and tail. The ridge was 
called Qados; the horsehair orna- 
ment Aocgos, sometimes, perhaps, 

(2.) composed of wires of gold or hair 
gilt, whence the elereas xevoeas of Homer ; the ridge 
was of various metals; the crest painted, sometimes 
with feathers added, which occasionally supported 
the hair. lLeathern scull-caps, slit open at the ears, 
and tied with thongs under the chin, and helmets 
made of twisted thongs, ornamented outside with boars’ 
teeth: under them a woollen cap. After the time of 
Alexander the Great, common soldiers had only small 
crests, chieftains plumes or two crests («sraaos ), three 


* See Montfaucon on a Camp, vol. v. pl. cxcvi. 
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(spudersie), four (rerexParos): cows’ and goats horns were 
worn ; and hence the reinywoss, or crest itself, was some- 
times called xe. Mr. Hope* mentions helmets, which 
had «Loxe, eminences, these were called crePayn. The 
Macedonian causia had brims, like a petasus, the hat 
worn by Mercury.t Thus Dr. Meyrick.{ The helmet 
with the fixed visor, which required being thrown back 
in the whole, in order to uncover the face §, fell very 
early into disuse, and never appears in Roman figures. 
Some singular helmets, with aigrettes, plumes, wings, 
horns, double crests, and double cheek-pieces, are ancient, 
being seen on the Hamilton vases ; while others, with 
fantastical additions, and overloaded 
crests, are either in the main bar- 
barian, or subsequent to the removal 
mr of the seat of empire to Constan- 
fq tinople.|| 
Wi? The body armour consisted of 
tunics, cuirasses, mitrees, thoraces, 
girdles, and arm-pieces. The tunic 
in Strutt’s bronze Etruscan warrior 
is short, having no skirts below the 
girdle. It seems to have been made 
of stiff and rigid leather, but has 
only one sleeve of that material ; 
the right arm, for the use of the sword, being ap- 
parently wrapped in folded linen. — 
Cuirasses appear to have been introduced by Philo- 
menes among the Achean horse, that they might be 
enabled to use lighter shields and lances. Those of the 
ancient Greeks consisted of back and breast pieces with 
lambrequines, i. e. pendent straps hanging over the 
thighs. Strutt has made the thoraa and cuirass syno- 
‘nymous,-but the figure which he gives is similar to one 
on the Hamilton vases. In the picture of the Sack of 
Troy, by Polygnotus, upon an altar, is a cuirass Com- 


* Costumes, pl Ixxxvi. + Goltz, pl. XXX. 
+ Armour, Introd. XXiV.—XKVi, 

See Mr. Hope’s Costumes, pl. 1xxiii. 1xXv. 
|| Mongez, Réc. ad’ Antig, 21. 25. 
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posed of breast and back pieces of bronze, fastened by 
buckles. Some cuirasses consisted of folded linen, or 
cloth, felt tempered with salt and vinegar. — See Lip. 
sius, lib. itt. de Milit. Rom. 


Mitrees, accompanied with gorgets. These were 
made of padded wool, covered either with flat rings or 
Square pieces of brass, and fastened at the sides. In 
this state it was cut round at the loins 3; but that in 
the time of Pericles followed the line of the abdomen, 
and was probably of leather, without metal plates. 
Sometimes, in front of it was placed another breast- 
piece ; but this only when the thorax did not wholly 
cover the chest. * 

Thoraces.—The body, says Roust, was protected 
by three pieces of armour ;—the thoraa, which reached 
from the shoulders to the navel; the hemithoracion, 
which covered half the breast; and the zoma, which 
reached from the navel to the knees. Dr. Meyrick 
says the Jews had pectorals, the “coats of mail” of 
our translation of the Bible: probably first of linen, 
but afterwards of plates of metal, and called thoraces. 
They were first changed into brazen thoraces by the 
Persians. Those of Homer and the Greeks he con~ 
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ceives to have been large breast-plates of brass, leather, 
or some other appropriate material, to which the shoul- 
der-guards (see the last cut) were connected at the 
back. The thorax varied in its form: sometimes, as a 
gorget, it entirely protected the chest, folding over the 
upper part of the mitree, and covering each shoulder. 
blade behind ; sometimes it guarded the upper part of 
the back, and the whole of the chest.* The middle 
part was called yuarw, and the extreme parts mrepuyec 5 
and these were either fastened by a cord from each to a 
ring below, or put on a kind of button. The complete 
thorax was the most ancient, and borrowed from the 
Persians or Egyptians; but the qysfwexxoy, or half. 
thorax [said by Polyenus to have been much used by 
the soldiers of Alexander], though it covered the chest, 
and was open between the shoulder-blades, often occurs : 
the most ancient were of padded linen. They were 
also of brass, iron, and other metals [ when in one piece, 
says Rous, crar0g xiTav |], presumed to have been the 
xaruoxitwves Of Homer; and leather and iron ; the 
latter part being probably a collart of linen, covered 
with scales and flat rings: in these cases they were 
called Qweaxes adrvordwro, thoraces of chain-work ; 
Aemiowtot, Scaled ; Gordwror, plumated, &c.; and occur 
in Mr. Hope’s Costumes. Advoidwro, therefore, which 
literally means indissoluble, and thence expressed chain- 
work, probably consisted of several rows of rings, 
fastened into each other, and stitched upon linen. Two 
such, of the size of large curtain rings, may be seen, of 
brass, in the British Museum. The lorica hamata of 
the Romans appears to have been of 
rings, cut through in one part, and hooked 
into linen cuirasses. The Greek one§$ 
seems to have been of this kind, and the 
rings are placed like mitred armour of 
the twelfth century, which was this. Pausanias 


* All these distinctions may be seen in Meyrick’s Armour, i. pl. xv. 
+ See Hope’s Costumes, pl, lxvi. ¢ Pl. xlvii. 
4 Meyrick, pl.iv. f.19. 
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mentions a brazen thorax, thick set with hooks, turned 
upwards. * 

Girdles. —The Greek girdle (Cwm), very rich and 
varied, bound the armour together, whence Zecca: 
became a general word to imply putting on armour. 
In Homer, the girdle was not worn directly above the 
loins, but just below the chest, as in Hamilton’s 
Etruscan Antiquities. t 

Arm-pieces.— 'The arms of the early Greek warriors 
are padded (see a preceding cut); but in later ages 
appear naked. 

Shields. —These were at first made of basket-work : 
- to which succeeded light wood ; but the most usual 
material was ox-leather, covered with metal plates. 
The cavalry of the first era used a long shield, but Phi- 
lomenes introduced a round light one, not wider than 
absolutely necessary to cover the body. The infantry at 
first used oblong shields, fiddle-shaped ; but Philopcemen 
changed them to the Argolick shield. The original 
Greek shield was, however, the acris [see the middle 
figure at the beginning of the chapter], a perfect 
circle, made of several folds of leather, covered with 
plates of metal, laid one over the other, and about three 
feet in diameter, in order to reach from the neck to the 
calf of the leg ; on which account Homer calls them 
apPibporas and crodnynuss ; the warriors often, by kneel- 
ing down, and bending their heads, concealing them- 
selves behind them.{ The heavy armed infantry and 
charioteers used this shield. These shields were con- 
vex. This part was termed ayrvé, and edged with a 
‘broad flat rim called cepsPepiae or xuxdros, the circum. 
ference or circle ; and the edge of this was denominated 
irus, the extremity: in this itv:, or border, according 
to Rous, were xzyxpwyere§, little holes to see through. 
The centre had on it a projecting convex part, called 
ougaros and pecouPadrsoy, from its resemblance to the 
navel ; upon this was sometimes placed another pro- 


* Meyrick, pl. xxvii. — xxix. + Vol, iv. pl. xxx, 
'¢ See Hope’s Costumes, i, pl. Ixvi. | § Archeol, Attic. 320. 
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jection, termed erouParsov, useful in glancing off mis. 
siles, and bearing down enemies. The head of Medusa 
formed the wmbo of the shields of Hector, Agamemnon, 
and Minerva. Upon a Florentine gem, this head is so 
enlarged as to make nearly the whole convex surface. 
There were other subjects, as Pegasus, &c.* The heavy 
armed infantry and charioteers used this shield. The 
cavalry had the Acioniov, a much lighter and smaller 
round: shield, composed of a hide with the hair on. 
Miiller thinks that the acon arepoevte Of Homer re- 
sembled the shields, furnished with leathern fringes, or 
wings, represented on vases, as in Tischbein (iv. 51. 

The light infantry used the pelta. (See below, fig. 2, 
3,4.) The yeeeov or yegex, otherwise the Beeotian 
buckler, fiddle-shaped (see below, fig. 1.), and the 
thureos, oblong, which resembled a gate, with the top 
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rounded convex, and a hole in the middle.t. At first, 
there was no other mode of carrying the shield, but by 
a piece of leather suspended from the neck, over the 
left shoulder ; Eustathius says, a leathern thong, or a 
brass plate: this apparatus often appears upon the 
Etruscan monuments. The Carians, says Herodotus, 
invented handles: this invention consisted of a band of 
metal, under which passed the arm ; it was called ONION» 
or oxen, The hand grasped one of the xavovec, rings, 
on the iuterior edge, for which were substituted, some- 
times, cords attached to little rings, and called rograxes, 
two of which crossed the arm, while a handle was held 
in the hand.§ Miiller says, from Aristophanes, that 
- the roeraE was all that was most essential for managing 
* Gori Mus. Etrusc. i. 31. Monum. Antich. No. 136. &c. 
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the shield ; and that the t:rxyov, or thong, could be 
easily procured, so that it was considered as an append- 
age to the ropraf.* When, after war the shields were 
suspended in the temples, the handles were taken away, 
to prevent their being of service in sedition. The 
Carians, says Herodotus, also introduced symbolic or 
ornamental figures. The Peloponnesians engraved 
their initials upon the shields for distinction in battle. 

Greaves, ocree, the xvnude¢ of Homer, Pliny makes a 
Carian inventiont: Goliah wore them. Philopcemen, 
according to Pausanias, introduced them and _ thoraces 
into the Greek infantry, that he might substitute the 
Argolic spear and long shield for the small spear and 
oblong shield. These greaves were either of metal, or 
bull’s hide (see before from Strutt, vol. i., pl. 5. 
f.5.); rose before, to the top of the knees, nearly met 
behind at the calves, and terminated just above the 
ankle ; but some are demicylindrical plates, and only 
protect the shank. They were fastened behind, Dr. 
Meyrick says, with pieces of metal, even of tin, ending 
in buttons ; others, with thongs or buckles. Mr. Hope 
observes, that greaves are frequently omitted in Greek 
figures, particularly those of later dates. Sometimes, 
on fictile vases, a kind of apron or curtain is suspended 
from the shield, by way of a screen or protection to 
the legs. § 

Gauntlets. — Dr. Meyrick says, that he never saw 
any representation of the yeeec, or hand.guards. A 
stiff leather cuff, with a slit on one side, appears to 
cover the sword-hand of an ancient Greek figure, given 
above, from Strutt, i. pl. 5. 

Among the Spartans, says Miiller, whose attention 
was almost exclusively directed to heavy infantry, the 
arms consisted of a long spear, a short sword, only used 
in the closest single combat, a brazen shield (the round 
Argolic), which covered the body from the shoulders to 


* Dorians, ii. 261. + vii 5. 6. 
t Winckelm. Monum. Antich. No. 132. and 22, 
‘4 Meyrick. 
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the knees, and was in other respects also more simi- 
lar to the shield of the heroic age than that of the 
other Greeks. For, while the Greeks in general had 
adopted the Carian handle (oxavn), in order to direct the 
motion of the shield, of which the size had been con_ 
siderably reduced, the Spartan buckler was probably 
suspended. upon a thong (7:Axpwv) laid round the neck, 
and was only managed by a ring (weereé), fastened in 
the concave side, which in time of peace could be taken 
out. Cleomenes the Third first introduced the handles 
of shields in Lacedemon, and in general a less heavy 
armour.* 

Offensive arms.—The earliest, though the spear has 
been mentioned as such, was the club (Qaruyé, in Homer, 
Il. iv.), which, upon ancient monuments, designates 
persons who lived in the heroic ages: where they ap- 
pear as weapons of war upon Roman monuments, they 
denote barbarians. From the club proceeded the mace, 
battle-axe, and similar arms of percussion; but in all 
ages the great use of clubs and maces seems to have been 
destruction of the armour of the enemy.T 

The club soon gave way to the mace, which had its 
name (xogwn) from the little horns or spikes by which 
it was surrounded. It occurs in Homer, and on an old 
coin. Several brazen mace-heads, which prove that the 
handle was originally of wood, may be seen in the Bri- 
tish Museum. Under the battle-axe class was the 
medrexuc, @ short handle; at the top an axe blade; a 
pike opposite. The Amazons are armed with it. 
Homer § distinguishes it from the a&wy, which had a 
Jong handle, on the end of it a spike. At the head was 
on one side an axe blade, on the other a spike. With 
this weapon Agamemnon is said to have encountered 
Pisander.|| The bipennis or double-bladed axe is com- 
monly seen in the hands of Amazons. We meet with 
blades crescent-formed, and long handles (see figs. 1, 2.), 


* Dorians, ii. 260. + Enc. Méthod. » 
t Engr. Stuart’s Athens, iii, 53, § Il xv. v. 711. 
|| ;Meyrick, 
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with a short handle (figs. 3, 4.), as a double hammer or 
mallet (figs. 5, 6.), but sometimes the Amazons bore a 


TTY 
TTT) 


mushroom-headed club (fig. '7.). Our bills, or alle- 
bardes, or cleave-alls, were derived from the bipennis. 
We meet with a Greco-Egyptian battle-axe, with a 
weight on the back of the blade.* 

Spears and Javelins.—The latter are considered mis-~ 
sile, the former not. They were kept at home in cases, 
and, it being customary to put them against a column, 
Dr. Meyrick thinks that in this intention originated 
fluted columns. They were adorned with banderolls, 
and carried at funerals inverted. Homer says * that to 
present a spear by the middle was to request a suspen- 
sion of the battle. 

The spear (oyx0s) was generally made of ash, with a 
leaf-shaped head of metal, and bottomed with a pointed 
ferule, called cavgwrne, by which it was stuck in the 


* Meyrick, TIL dil. -v.47% 
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ground ; a method used, according to Homer, when the 
troops rested upon their arms, or slept upon their 
shields. 

The ayxura, axdrtdec, amentum, cestrosphendonus. The 
ayxvac and amentum were thongs in the middle, for fur- 
ther impelling them. The cestrosphendonus, a Macedo- 
nian instrument, much shorter, was darted by two 
thongs of unequal length. The aclides, short and thick, 
and stuck with points, were pulled back after attack. 

Aryavin, yooQos, and sbos, were javelins, of which the 
form of the heads may be seen in Stuart.* Several of 
these, says Dr. Meyrick, were loose upon their shafts, 
in all probability having attached to them a cord, which 
was held by the side of the wood, so that, when the 
weapon once entered the body, the head could not be 
extracted without the greatest difficulty. 

Double-pointed lance-—This is mentioned by Homer.t 
dee fig. 1. 

Acev. This lance, says Dr. Meyrick {, was probably 
that used by the cavalry, and furnished with a loop of 
leather, which served the warrior for a support, when 
he chose to let it hang from his arm, and to twist round 
the latter, for the firmer grasp, when charging. This 
strap was called pecayxuan, being put on about the 
middle. Other accounts make the intention of the 
thongs to be that of balancing it like a sling, for the 
purpose of sending it farther. The Romans distin- 
guished the amentum by these thongs. See fig. 2. 

Hunting-spear had salient parts to prevent the advance 
of the wounded animal. It appears on the coins of 
fKtolia. See fig. 3. 

Koyros, a long lance used in the defence of ships. The 
cataphracti, or heavy-armed cavalry, had other similar. 
There were, both in the Greek and Roman armies, 
horsemen called contarii, who used this spear as a mis- 
sile. The contus nautarum, when furnished with a 
crook, was the boatman’s hook. 


. * Athens, iii. 27. vignette. + Winckelm, Monum. Antich, ; 
§ xxxv_ Engrav. Stuart’s Athens, iii. 47, 
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Sarissa, a long Macedonian spear, originally sixteen 
cubits long, but in A¢lian’s time only fourteen.* 

The mounting spear had a step annexed to the staff, 
by which the horseman, having leaned the spear against 
the horse, ascended. See fig. 4. Figures often appear, 


carrying two spears ; one for missile purposes, the other 
for retention. 

Swords.—It may be generally noted, that the swords 
of civilised nations were straight, of barbarians crooked, 
the Lacedemonians excepted, which were very short, 
and curved. The modern thin-bladed narrow sword 
was unknown, though those of the cavalry were propor- 
tionably long. A further distinction between ancient 
and more recent swords is a guard for the fingers ; for 
though one of a single bar occurs among the Etruscans, 
yet no other instance is mentioned by Dr. Meyrick. 

The Greeks of the heroic ages wore the sword under 
the left armpit, so that the pommel touched the nipple 
of the breast. Generally, the sword was almost horizon- 
tal. It hung by a belt. The length was nearly that of 
the arm. The scabbard was terminated in a knob, 
shaped like a mushroom. Dr. Meyrick thus describes 
the Greek swords. (1.) The &$0:, worn at the left hip, 
suspended from a leathern strap, which passed over the 
right shoulder. It was straight, intended for cutting 

_ * Meyrick. 
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and thrusting, with a leaf-shaped blade, and not above 
twenty inches long. It therefore reached only to the 
thigh. It had no guard but a cross-bar, which, with the 
xortoc, or scabbard, was beautifully ornamented. The 
hilts of Greek swords were sometimes of ivory and gold. 
Inlaying sword blades and hilts with gold is mentioned 
by Herodotus ; and Cesar encouraged the adornment of 
arms, that the soldiers might be more desirous of pre- 
serving them. (2.) The Argive xozs, from the name, 
seemingly intended for cutting, had its edge in the inner 
curve of the blade, as had also the acinaces, or scimitars, 
borrowed from the Persians at a later period of Greek 
history. (3.) The vw, or Sunder, Lacedemonian 
swords, were all of the short cutting kind, and crooked 
like a sabre. (4.) The machaira, or dagger, was more 
frequently used for a knife, but worn, says Homer *, 
in the scabbard of the sword. 


Sword-belt.— This was the t:Axpwy, confounded in 
later times with the girdle. The Greek heroic figures 
carry their swords suspended by a belt similar to the 
modern, only shorter. Homer ¢ mentions a sword, fixed 
near the shoulders to a thong, ornamented with silver 
studs ; and it is noticeable that Virgil, who was a copyist 
of Homer, and studious of depicting the manners of the 
heroic times, has mentioned both these characteristics in 
the Aineid.{ In the Greek figures, to judge from a 

* TL v.272 | + Il. ii. v. 136. 
, t+ An. viii. 459, .** Tum lateri,” &e. ; a xii, 941.  Humero cum,” &e. 
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statue at the Villa Albani, the belt was a simple thong, 
tied to the scabbard towards its aperture, whence it 
passed over the breast and right shoulder, and, falling 
across the loins, was fastened to the point of the scabbard. 
The custom of attaching the belt by many turns upon the 
scabbard is the most remote, the annexation of rings for 
that purpose, as in the base of the Trajan column, be- 
ing posterior to the Trojan war. The barbarous nations 
were noted for splendid baldricks. 

Bows and arrows.— The Greeks and Romans, it is 
said, employed archers to draw the enemy into action.. 
Two particular bows are noted; the bow of Hercules, 
or Scythian bow, of the form of the Greek sigma, 
(see fig. 2.), and the bow of Apollo (see fig. 1,). 


Dr. Meyrick says of the Greek bows, that the short 
bow was made of two long goat’s horns, fastened into a 
handle. The knocks were termed xoewyn, and were 
generally of gold ; which metal, and silver also, orna- 
mented the bows on other parts. As the Greek bows 
were small, they were drawn not to the ear, but to the 
right breast. The arrows are said to have been made 
of reeds (meaning, I presume, cane, as were the Per- 
sian), or light wood, feathered at the butt, and headed 
with barbed points of bronze or iron ; but these were 
sometimes pyramidal, whence the epithet rerpaywvsee. 
They were carried in a quiver, which, with the bow, 
was slung behind the shoulders. Some of these were 
Square; others round: many had a cover to protect the 
arrows from dust and rain ; and several appear on fictile 
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vases to have been lined with skins. The original 
bowstrings were thongs of leather, but afterwards horse- 
hair was substituted, whence they were called inrac, 
and, from being formed of three plaits, resnwoss.™* 
Stings. — Slingers were very rare in the Greek ar- 
mies, and consisted then of inferior soldiers, who were 
fit for nothing better.t Pliny ascribes the invention to 
the Pheenicians{ ; and this is probable; for the Jewish 
slingers are said to have been so expert, that some hun- 
dreds of them, in one army, could sling stones to a 
hair’s breadth, and not miss§: and it is remarkable 
that the Scripture calls them all “ left-handed men.” 
‘Hence the adroitness of David, who was possibly also 
left-handed. The Greeks had axesCodicras, oF 
mounted slingers. The cedon, or sling, says Dr. 
Meyrick, was especially the weapon of the Acarnanians, 
the /Etolians, and the Acheans, who inhabited A.gium, 
Dyma, and Patre ; but the last of these so far excelled, 
that, when any thing was directly levelled at a mark, or 
"a successful hit, it was usual to call it Ayasmov Beroc. 
Some of the Achaian slings were made of a triple cord ; 
others of wood, and sometimes of leather ; and are de- 
scribed by Dionysius as having the cup not exactly 
hemispherical, but hemi-spheroidical, decreasing to two 
thongs at the ends. The Romansling upon the Trajan 
column is simply a short thong, and is there used for 
driving the besieged from the battlements. But, as | 
Florus and Strabo say, there were no doubt three kinds, 
long or short, according to the proximity or distance 
from the enemy. Out of them were cast stones, or 
bullets of lead, called poruCdsdec, or porvCdidar ePouspecs. 
Some of these, engraved by Stuart |], are spheroidical, 
having an ornament on one side, and the word 
Aza¢ on the other. Those in Count Caylus { are of 
the form of olives, and inscribed with Greek or Latin 
characters. Aldrovandi, &c. have published others, 
With FUGITIVI PERITIS, ITAL. GAL. and FERI. Some of 


* Meyrick, &c. + Enc. Méthod. 't vil. 56. § Judges, xx. 16, 
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them weighed no less than an Attic pound, 7. @ a 
hundred drachms. Small ones may be seen in the 
British Museum ; and, according to the size of them, 
the slings were managed by one, two, or three cords. 
Stones were also used, as by David ; but as these could 
not always be got of a proper form, these leaden bul- 
lets were cast. At a later period, the Greeks had a 
method of casting from their slings wugoSorc AsSoty 
or fire-balls, and from their machines, cxvrarse, made 
of combustibles, fitted to an iron head, which, being 
armed with a pike, stuck fast into its object, that it 
might be more surely inflamed. Both the Greeks and 
Romans called a mounted ring a sling, from the resem- 
blance of the ring to the leather enclosing the stone. 
Montfaucon says, that, to judge from the slingers on the 
Antonine column, the sling was a long narrow piece of 
leather, or other stuff, the two ends of which were held 
in the hand, and the stone put in the folding at the 
bottom ; one of the ends having a loop for the fingers, 
that when the stone was thrown the sling might not slip 
out of the hand. David carried his stones in a bag or 
scrip ; but upon the Trajan and Antonine columns the 
slingers carry the balls, or stones, in a corner of the 
cloak, held up by the left hand, like a woman with an 
apron.* ‘The sling principle was applied to machines, 
of which hereafter. 

Knapsack. — The soldier, to carry his provision, had 
a basket, (yuasyv, or obobnxny otpatiortixny, made of 
oziers, rAeyuoe, with a long narrow neck.t But Mr. 
Valpy translates yuaioy, from the same authority, Ari- 
stophanes, by knapsack {; and the Greeks used cxeva%ay 
to signify things collected into a bundle for convenient 
carriage on the shoulders §: and it is certain, that on 
the Trajan column the soldiers carry their provisions in 
a sort of wallet, at the end of their spears. The etymon 
will not determine the question, for the root is yuaAes, 


* Montfaucon, Meyrick, &c. 
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hollow ; but the poet uses, in the same comedy, yuAswu- 
xvas, to signify men that had a neck as long as that 
thing, and this is the best support of the basket inter- 
pretation. The provision earried consisted chiefly of 
salt meat, cheese, olives, and onions, sufficient for three 
days. * 

Standards.— Diodorus Siculus says, that the Egyp- 
tians began this practice by affixing the effigies of an 
animal to the end of a spear, to make every man know 
his company, and prevent disorder ; and, conceiving that 
they gained victories by this means, were hence led to 
worship the originals. Among the Greco-Egyptians the 
standards resemble, at top, either a round-headed table- 
knife or an expanded semicircular fan ; but there were 
various patterns, possibly of higher antiquity.f Homer 
does not mention standards ; and Agamemnon, through 
inability to make himself heard, having elevated a pur- 
ple cloak upon a spear, to rally the flying Greeks (a 
practice (cnysoy) subsequently mentioned by Polybius, 
Polyenus, and Plutarch), it has been supposed that 
other ensigns were then unknown. But it is nevertheless 
believed that, in the heroic ages, a shield, helmet, or 
cuirass, fixed at the top of a spear, served for the same 
purpose. In later periods, the Greeks used ensigns 
marked with the national symbols ; as the oil and olive 
for Athens, Pegasus for Corinth, Sphinx for Thebes, 
the letter M for the Messenians, A for the Lacedemo-~ 
nians, &c. It appears from Thucydides, &c. that the 
elevation of the standard was the signal to join battle ; 
depression of it to desist. The ancient Greek signal 
for the former purpose was ejection of a lighted torch 
by xupogopes (priests of Mars) in both armies, for which 
were afterwards substituted the shell, mentioned by 
Atheneus; as the shell used by xnpyxes (heralds, or 
criexs), and, according to Casaubon, of the fish 
murex {, or trumpet; and, among the Lacedemonians 
and Cretans, flutes. 


* Rous, &c. ; + See Denon, pl. 73. ed, Lond. 
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Warlike engines. — These will be mentioned in the 
next volume, in connection with the Roman era. 

Cars of war.— Though cavalry was in use before 
the Trojan war, none are mentioned in Homer. The 
heroes used instead shell-formed cars, guided by a 
charioteer with reins, which might be fastened to a 
handle in front. When they appear with three horses, 
one was often only a spare one, lest the others should 
knock up. But one car is an upright square box, with 
a pole turned up (see fig. 3.), a fashion of the Egyptian 


car of war.* Scythed cars are nowhere represented, but 
Diodorust mentions them as having been used by 
Ninus. Shafts and poles were both used, but were 
altered into one, i. e. the latter, by Clisthenes.{ Iron 
linchpins are the mocpacoun, eubaro, and enrata. The 
plate put at the end of the axle, to keep it from dust, 
was known in the days of Homer, and called OT EPTEPbOY. 
The horses were annexed by yokes (traces being un- 
known to the ancients), resembling ours for oxen. These 
were called Cevyacs, and also axpoxnuocxo, from the 
curves, like a goose’s neck. Homer calls the bowl, or 
round ornament, at the end of the pole, ou@eAos; anda gem 


* Denon, pl. 73. fai. 5, t Kirke’s Hamilt. Vases, pref. xiv. 
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of Storch shows that the hook, upon'which Homer* says 
that the reins were fastened,was of the form of a crescent. 

The car in the heroic ages seems to have been almost 
solely used for conveyance of the warriors speedily, or 
as desired, into action, that they might be fresh, un- 
wearied, and attack where they chose. Achilles dragged 
the body of Hector after it, because it was a custom of 
the Thessalians, where he was born. Wheels made 
entirely of bronze are still preserved at Berlint, the 
Vatican, &c. ; and Pausanias says, that the public places 
and temples of Greece were decorated with no less than 
twenty-four cars of bronze, bige and quadriga, of the 
natural size, filled with one or more figures, and accom- 
panied with couriers and other men on foot. 

Cavalry of the Greeks. — Pausanias{ says, concern- 
ing a battle, that the cavalry forces were few, and did 
nothing ; for the Peloponnesians had not then learned 
the art of riding, and that they only attended, more 
majorum (xoure tpomoy roy aexasov), to aid the infantry. 
The Greeks, indeed, considered cavalry rather as auxi- 
liaries than principals in action, though they had nume- 
rous light-armed soldiers, even of slaves, to assist in 
pursuit and useful purposes. This indifference ac- 
counts for the non-employment of cavalry in the Trojan 
war. Plutarch states another reason :— Agesilaus, be- 
ing obliged to retreat to Ephesus through inferiority in 
cavalry, ordered all the rich to provide each a man and 
horse, which substitution should excuse them from per. 
sonal service. By this means, in the room of rich cow- 
ards, he was soon furnished with stout men and able 
horses ; and this, he said, he did in imitation of Aga- 
memnon, who agreed for a serviceable mare to discharge 
a wealthy coward.|| Xenophon, too, adds, that horse- 
men should be able in body as well as purse. In 
_ Attica, because a hilly country, there were very few 
- horse, until they had expelled the Medes and Persians 
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out of Greece, when they increased them to only 300, 
and afterwards to 1200; and also armed an equal number 
of archers. Nor did the Spartans have teachers of horse- 
manship, whom they called juoxapaeras, until they had 
subdued the Messenians.* The first cavalry, after the 
heroic times, were the «uGirao: of Homer, troopers who 
had two horses upon which they mounted alternately, or 
rather leaped, like equestrian performers, from one to the 
other when on full speed. t Pollux { attributes the esta- 
blishment of dix, who fought both on horse and foot, 
and had servants, under the latter circumstance, to attend 
their horses, to Alexander the Great. Of cuirassiers (ca- 
taphracti), and light-armed cavalry (psi/oi), in the next 
volume ; for Montfaucon says that the Greek and Ro- 
man cavalry were similar, in the manner of riding, ac- 
coutrements, and other matters. The following curious 
representation of Alexander, upon his famous horse 
Bucephalus, shows the yadxoxitwy of Homer, a very 
curious Zwua, kilt, or camboys, like that of cur Henry 
VII.§ ; and the inscription Bouxe, for Bucephalus, be- 
cause horses were sometimes marked with the head of 
an ox instead of letters.|| The star signifies the east ; 
and he waves a laurel crown, to denote his conquests in 
that country. 


* Robinson. + iM. O.v. 679. 684. Bea tales)! 
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SECTION II. 


ARTS OF ANCIENT ITALY. 


CHAP. I. 


ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


ConrEmMpoRARY ideas can alone illustrate contemporary 
conduct: and this illustration, in every relation to our 
subject, is fortunately supplied by Thucydides.* No 
great cities, he says, or other tokens of power, ex- 
isted, because the people were perpetually subject to 
invasions: every distinct tribe easily resigned its ter- 
ritory to a larger supervening number ; and the richest 
tracts of country were ever most subject to these ag~- 
gressions. A starving population and a barren soil, as 
well as the desire of plunder, prompted the study of 
navigation, as auxiliary to piracy; and it was deemed 
an honourable profession, if these marauders, like our 
Robin Hood, spared the labouring cattle, and did not 
attack by night, or commit murder. The original pirates 
were Carians and Phcenicians, who inhabited the isles 
of the Grecian Archipelago, and were expelled by 
Minos, who substituted colonies of his own. After this 
colonisation, the maritime people became, as they ac~ 
quired wealth, which generates a love of ease, more 
fond of settled habitations. They who were more 
opulent, strengthened their houses by walls, and also 
their cities. These, for the sake of traffic with fo- 
reigners, and greater security from inland irruptions, 
they placed (as Cesar describes the sites of maritime 
towns among the Celts of Gaul) upon lingule, or 
tongues of land, projecting into the sea, and often in- 
sulated at high water. The town of Corfu is, according 
to Le Roy t, a surviving exemplar, as are the corsairs 
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of Algiers of the pirates. The inland people seated 
themselves at a great distance from the sea, to avoid the 
inhabitants of the coast, who used to make incursions 
up the country for the sake of booty. The distinct 
continental: tribes also robbed one another; and hence 
came the custom of wearing weapons,—a custom so ho~ 
ticeable upon the figures in vases. These were also 
worn, because all over Greece the houses had no kind of 
defence ; travelling was full of danger; and their lives 
were, like those of barbarians, passed in armour. Thus 
Thucydides ; and his account further illustrates much 
of the ancient history of our own island, in reference 
to the internal quarrels of the Britons and Scots, and 
the Anglo-Saxon and Danish invasions. In the heroic 
ages, it was the rule to reduce the conquered to a state 
of drudgery for the victors, as Joshua* made of the 
Gibeonites, bondmen, hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water. Like the feudal nobility of our castles, the 
military and great men occupied the cities and for- 
tresses. The Greek word for city (ods) signified, 
according to Miiller+, the ruling aristocratical power ; 
and he says, from Homer, with the city, every thing 
that concerned the government of a state was connected ; 
and those exempt from all personal share in the labours 
of the field, viz. the military families and the nobles, 
dwelt in it; hence it is viewed in Homer{ as a dis- 
grace or a misfortune for a noble to live among the 
bondmen in the country. Nearly all the towns of 
Arcadia possessed citadels of extreme antiquity, like 
the “ royal cities” of the Bible, in and near which, 
many principal, sacerdotal, and military families dwelt 
from an early period. ‘The huts or houses of the agri- 
culturists and people were scattered about the fields, or 
formed into Ajuo: or hamlets. 

These premises may well illustrate the primary state 
of Italy, so far as it is known to us. ‘The aborigines, 


* ©. ix. v. 21—25. + Dorians, ii. 71. Eng. transl. 
t Od. xi. 187. xxiv. 414. 
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‘called Umbri, whose particular territory lay chiefly 
among the Apennines, were, according to Strabo, with 
the Boii, Senones, and Ligures, immigrants from Gaul, 
2. €. Celts ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus accounts, 
from this circumstance, for the intermixture of Celtic 
words with Latin.* Celtic antiquities, however, pre- 
cede the date of history ; and the manners and customs 
of Italy are, in the main, of Grecian affinity. The Umbri 
were, according to Pliny, expelled from Etruria by the 
Pelasgi ; and, notwithstanding discrepancies in ancient 
history, they and the Etruscans are presumed to have 
been one and the same people.t 

The finest specimens of architecture in Italy are those 
which appertained to Magna Grecia ; a term loosely ap- 
plied to the present kingdom of Naples, but more pre- 
cisely to Apulia, Calabria, Leucania, and the country 
of the Bruttii. The Doric, of which the origin is most 
successfully traced above to the Egyptian archetypes, is 
of course the order in use, unless it be admitted that the 
Tuscan was not a corruption of the Doric, but a distinct 
genus. The latter notion seems to have been taken up 
by those who have made the Pelasgi and Etrurians 
colonists of different nations, and the order an appro- 
priate peculiarity. It rather appears, that it was only 
_ a degraded and impoverished imitation of the Doric. 
Alberti says, that he found the Dorie in use among the 
most ancient Etruscans{; and the Doric temples at 
Pestum have been ascribed to them. Le Roy}, who 
compared the only remaining memorials of the Tuscan 
order at Rome, viz. the Trajan and Antonine columns, 
with the Doric of Greece, finds few or no distinctions ; 
and the prostyle temples are so similar, that the Tuscan 
only differed from the Greek in the proportion of their 
length to their breadth (the Roman temples being 
_ Shorter), and in the disposition of the interior. But the 
‘ conformity between the two orders must be limited to 


+ A list of Celtic Latinisms is given in Mahé’s Antig. du Morbihan, 


_ F Archeolog, xxiii, 265. " t De Re eedificat. f. cii, a. 
§ Ruines de la Gréce, p. ii, p, 2, i 
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the most ancient Grecian Doric.* The colonial works, 
which often exceed those of the mother country, differ 
from the style of Grecia Proper in the following general 
characteristics: —a shorter and more tapering column ; 
a more spreading echinust; a smaller intercolumni- 
ation ; a greater entasis (swelling of the column) ; and 
a higher entablature.{ The less refined taste of the 
Romans could not, however, appreciate the simple 
grandeur and dignified beauty of the Grecian Doric. 
The order was corrupted even in the time of the re- 
public. The sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus, great- 
grandfather of Scipio Africanus, consul U. C. 456, is 
carved in the Doric style, with roses between the tri- 
glyphs; and the Doric frieze is surmounted by Ionic 
dentils.§ M. Bury, a French antiquary, says that the 
little Doric temple of Hercules at Dori forms the trans- 
ition from the Greek to the Roman Doric: and, ac- 
cording to Le Roy||, the Tuscan did not participate in 
this change. The Romans preferred the latter for 
simple memorial columns, as, besides those of Trajan 
and Antoninus, Evelyn{[ mentions others, of Theo- 
dosius at Constantinople, and of Valerius Maximus. 
The Roman Doric of the temple of Augustus at 
Athens, says Le Roy, so differs from that of the 
Parthenon or Theseum, that we perceive, on the part of 
the Romans, considerable and disadvantageous alter- 
ations. Vitruvius committed great errors, because he 
knew nothing of Greek buildings except through authors. 
He says, that the Doric ought to have seven diameters ; 
and, contrary to the intention of the architrave, — 
which, from its having to support all the other members 
of the entablement, required strength, — he makes the 
frieze too high, and the cornice too full of mouldings, 


* Ruines de la Grace, p. ii. p, 2. 
+ The echinus is the second member of the capital: thus, a is the abacus ; 


b, the echinus. 
&% +t The entablature is the ornamental top finish, like 
5 a mantelpiece, and consists of an architrave, the 
lower moulding, the frieze or middle, and the cor- 
nice or upper compartment, 
{ Burton’s Rome, i. 279. ilePrefix. x 
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thus destroying all grand effect in the execution. At 
the theatre of Marcellus, they even elongated the Doric 
column to nearly eight diameters, and put more mould. 
ings in the capitals and entablements ; by which they 
destroyed the original character of the order.* The 
cause is thus assigned by Palladio: —If an interco- 
lumniation was only three diameters, the Romans 
thought that elongation of the column was necessary to 
take off the heaviness ; while wider spaces admitted of 
less height.f They did not know, that, through too 
wide intercolumniation, as in the Tuscan order, the 
effect of the columns was destroyed. So different was 
the Roman from the Greek intercolumniation, that, 
where only foundations remain, the orders, among the 
Romans, might be ascertained by the intercolumniation. 
The following table will show this :— 


Length of the 


Orders, Intercolumniation, Cali 

: Diastyle, 3 diam. 74 or 8 diam. 
eee { Eustyle, 21 diam. 9 diam. 

: Eustyle, 22 diam. 9 diam. 
¥onic* « (ah ae 

Systyle, 2 diam. 9% diam. 

Corinthian Do. 93 diam. 
Composite | Picnostyle, 15 diam. | 10 diam. 


The temple of Augustus at Athens is further re. 
marked by Le Roy to be the source of all the changes 
which the Romans made in the Doric, as to the pro- 
portions which had been in use from the time of 
Pericles. The difference between this style and the 
ancient Doric is this:—-the shaft of the column di- 
minishes less; the echinus of the capital is more 
rounded, and has three small annulets between that and 
the shaft; the entablement is lower, and the cornice 
more salient and fuller of mouldings. The astragal, an 
ornament originating with the Ionic, was, apparently, 
first applied to the Doric by the Romans. 

fonic. — Dr. Chandler saw some exquisitely designed 
and carved capitals of this order at Sardes, now Sart, in 


* Le Roy. Tt Richardson’s Palladio, 1. i, 6,13. p. $2. 
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Lydia; and, therefore, it is likely that the Pelasgi of 
the Troad and Asia Minor introduced this order into 
Italy. It is supposed to have taken its rise from some 
peculiarities in Persian architecture, and to have been 
known in Greece before the age of Pericles. ‘The 
ancient capitals are not uniform, but very beautiful. 
In the hands of the Ro- 
mans, they are mean and 
tasteless deteriorations of 
the graceful Erecthean ex- 
emplar preserved among 
the Elgin Marbles. There 
is reason to think that the 
temple at Eleusis was the 
Roman model. The ancient 
bases of this order had, it 
is said, no square plinths 
under them; and Le Roy 
supposes that the fashion 
was not older than the time 
of the emperors ; but it is 
certain that the bases at 
Eleusis are formed out of 
square blocks*, and that the 
capitals, rudely imitated in 
the temple of Fortuna Virilis 
at Rome, are not deep, but very elegant. In the temple 
of Ilissus at Athens, there is a shorter Ionic, in beau- 
tiful proportion, between the Doric and Corinthian. 
The capitals are larger, to correspond with the enta- 
blature ; the bases have no plinths ; and the echinus (or 
egos and anchors) is, contrary to the present custom, 
continued under the volutes; quite round the capitals. 
These distinctions denote one of the earliest examples of 
this order.t 

Corinthian order.—Columns with foliated capitals 
eccur in Egypt and Asia Minor, but are not of very 


es 


* Unedit. Antig. of aan p.15, c: 3. pli 3;/&e: 
T Stuart’s Athens, i, 33. n 
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early date in Greece. It does not appear that the most 
ancient capital, seen at Boeotian Thebes, without volutes 
at the corners, was known ; if so, it was despised for 
the richer form of that of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates. Le Roy thinks that the Corinthian was 
not adopted at Rome before the time of Adrian. The 


foliated Corinthian became to the Romans, what the Doric 
had been to the Greeks — their national style. The 
Greek original was, however, varied to a wonderful 
extent, without losing its distinctive features. That 
the Romans, in this favourite style, could improve as 
much as equal their Greek models, is evident from the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli, which seems to have been 
copied from the Choragic monument on a larger scale. 
Nor were the architects only Greeks. Many works of 
sculpture, such as candelabra, vases, and articles of 
household furniture, are some fashioned in the Greek 
style, and others as decidedly Roman ; so that there was 
a distinct national style, and native as well as foreign 
artisans. At Kiselgick, in Turkey, the capitals of a 
Roman Corinthian temple are of the highest richness ; 
n another instance, at Mylasa, the shafts are not cir- 
R 3 
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cular, but elliptical. The Roman Corinthian differs from 
the Greek, however, in having a loftier stylobate, not 
graduated, except for the purposes of access before a 
portico; and a steeper pediment, besides various minor 
differences. The intercolumniation is not the same in 
any two examples, and the antee are generally parallel, 
but pilasters are mostly diminished and fluted, as the 
columns.* So fond were the Romans of this order, 
that at Pompeii, Doric columns of less than six dia- 
meters were transformed into Corinthian by means of 
plaster ; the capitals borrowing a part of the shaft, 
already too short.t 

Nero is said to have introduced the custom of over- 
loading architecture with empty ornaments; and the 
Composite, an order purely Roman, is first seen in the 
arch of Titus. The ancient examples differ very little 
from the Corinthian, except in the peculiar conform- 
ation of the capital. In the best ages of the Roman 
architecture, the Composite was only used in triumphal 
arches ; but the Romans afterwards made many other 
composites. In these variations, animals of different 
species, the human figure, armour, a variety of foliage, 
and other peculiarities, are found. Shafts of columns are 
sometimes corded or cabled, instead of being fluted: those 
of the ordinance of the Pantheon are cabled one third 
their height, and the flutes of the antee of that ordinance 
are flat, eccentric curves. There are fragments of others, 
in which the fillets between the flutes are beaded ; some, 
in which they are wider than usual, and grooved; and 
others again, whose whole surface is wrought with 
foliage in various ways. The columns of the facade of 
the temple of Augustus at Malasso (o/. Mylasa, in Caria) 
are of this order. The upper part of the shaft is 
adorned with festoons, and the lower part is enriched 
with leaves of acanthus. Palladiot says that the most 
regular and beautiful kind is that which is composed of 
the fonic and Corinthian ; and Alberti §, that the capitals 


* Mr. ee + Pompeiana, 214. 
Pe: F. cy. 
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were intended to comprise the most beautiful parts of 
the other orders: but that there were some, in which 
the parts were either increased or diminished, and there- 
fore disapproved by men of taste. 

The change of religion, which took place under 
Constantine, led to the destruction or destitution of 
many of the noblest edifices of Rome. The ancient 
Christian basilicas are for the most part constructed of 
the ruins of the more ancient Pagan temples, baths, 
and mausolea ; and in them a much greater degree of 
simplicity, and consequent beauty, pervades the columnar 
arrangements, than existed, perhaps, in some of the pre- 
vious combinations of the same materials. Frequently, 
however, the collocation of various parts was most un- 
apt; and gross inconsistencies were recurred to, to get 
rid of the difficulties of combining discordant fragments. 

Building materials.—The public works of the Romans 
were built by slaves, condemned to furnish a certain 
portion of materials (e.g. if of stones, eight cubic 
feet), every day, under penalty of a severe flogging. 
Crassus bought five hundred s/ave carpenters and masons. 
The provinces were obliged to contribute every year a 
given number of loads of lime. Contractors of marble 
quarries, and proprietors of mines of all sorts, paid an 
impost according to the public necessity ; and to these 
were further added, contributions from the private funds 
of the emperors, from those of rich citizens, and tri- 
umphers, and from spoils of the enemy. In subse- 
quent eras, these benefits were lost. The military 
employment of the people, as soldiers, during the middle 
ages, and the feudal government, which isolated every 
_ seignory and village, covered the whole surface of Europe 
with chiefs and vassals, none of whom were in the habit 
of building even a paltry bridge; for which humble 
fabrics, they were indebted to the subscriptions of in- 
dividuals.* 

In the choice of the materials, the Romans were guided 


"* Mémoire sur les Travaux pees des Romains, par Antoine Mongez 
Mém. Instit. Nation. i. 4992—53 
R 4 
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by the productions of the country. If the soil was 
sandy, they laid the foundation upon piles, the inter- 
stices of which were filled with fossil coals*, because 
insusceptible of wet; and they also used, where neces- 
sary, cinders, and successive layers of broken bricks, 
stones, and coals, rammed down hard. Coffer-dams for 
space, wherein to work the piles, and a mixture of oil 
with the cement, to resist moisture, also occur.f 

The greater extent of brick to useful purposes, espe- 
cially to arches, and its greater cheapness, caused the 
Romans to prefer it to stone. Brick, too, can, in al- 
most every place, be made on the spot in which it is 
wanted. Accordingly, nearly all Roman works were made 
of it; and the opus reticulatum (the modern mattoni), 
or brick walls, covered with reticulated plaster, is more 
common than any other. Raw bricks were used long 
before the foundation of Rome, down to the reign of 
Titus; but were prohibited (says Vitruvius) within the 
compass of the city, because, for the support of three or 
four stories, they required a thickness which would 
encroach upon the highway; nevertheless, they were 
allowed in the country.{ These raw bricks were made 
af lime, sand, clay, or creta (marl), pulverised pumice- 
stone, and straw, although these substances did not 
enter into the composition of all raw bricks. They 
were dried in the sun for two years ; and Pliny says, 
that walls built with them, if they were made perpen- 
dicular, would last for ever. It is remarkable, that Vi- 
truvius mentions a sort of these bricks which would 
float in water ; a levity ascribed to the straw and pu-~ 
mice-stone, and one which would be now of enormous 
utility in the construction of cupolas, vaults, and floors. 

Bricks of this kind were made in the month of May ; 
for in summer the outside only would be scorched, and 
the interior remain damp, the result of which would be 


* Carbonibus sub terra defossis. — Vitruv. 

+ Mem. ub, supr. 518. seq. 

} Vitruvius distinguishes these raw bricks from the ¢esta and structure 
testacea (burnt bricks), by the term dateres, lateritit parietes, and lateritia 
structura, At least, s0 says Mongez, Mém, ubi supra, 
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fissures. The earth being cleansed from all asperity, 
and macerated in mixture with straw for a long time, 
was pressed into a mould; then being left to dry, it 
was now and then turned to the sun. These bricks 
were 2 feet long, 1 broad, and 4 inches high.* 

That bricks could more easily be fashioned to pattern 
by moulds, than stones be carved, is obvious; and there- 
fore terra-cottas, i.e. pottery, cornices, ornaments, as 
monstrous heads for water spouts, antefixes, instead 
of parapets, and other contrivances to exclude rain from 
the walls, repeatedly occur. Bas-reliefs of brick were 
let into the walls of houses; and lumps of the material, 
irregularly shaped, were, upon laying foundations, used 
to consolidate marshy and moveable soils. ‘These lumps 
were not moulded, but formed by hand or a wooden 
mallet, and resembled, some, rude cylinders ; others, irre- 
gular cones, parallelopipeds, &c. ; but none were found 
at Marsal, of more than from four to twelve inches in 
circumference.t These were columns of brickwork, 
tribuli for water-pipes ; and at Pompeii, at the corners 
of rooms, for emission of smoke ; bricks of various sizes, 
the larger for public buildings, some shaped for arch. 
work ; others very small, not more than 6 inches long, 
3 broad, and 1 thick, used edgewise (spicatim), for 
pavements ; and triangular ones, for the corners and 
other parts of walls. The art of glazing bricks was 
also understood § ; and some by vitrification, through this 
process, in the form of a leaf, of a silvery aspect, have 
been found at Pompeii, and, therefore, have not been 
invented, as assumed by a Florentine sculptor of the 
fifteenth century. Most ancient bricks have sigles (in- 
itials of names, &c.), and some of these are noted by 
count Caylus || to have been intended for puffs of the 
manufactory and maker. Pliny divides bricks into the 
lidoron, at 6 inches long and 1 broad; and the bisseda, 
2 Roman feet long. What we mostly find in ruins re- 
semble oven tiles. It is a curious fact, that to ease 

* De Re rustic. 345. Lugd. 12mo. 1537. 
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walls from weight and humidity, the ancients used to 
work into them water vessels, “‘ rimosa atque inversa,” 
says Alberti *, cracked, and the mouth downwards, and 
pour over them grout-work. 

Stone materials. — The Romans distinguished the 
various kinds, as the Volscinian, which resisted fire and 
weather ; the Gabine and Alban for beams, because un- 
affected by the former element; Japis albus, white 
freestone, which could be easily sawn and chiselled, but 
would not stand frost; the Histrian, most susceptible 
of damage by flame and vapour ; the Campanian, good 
for all purposes, but too absorptive and siccatory of 
mortar ; and other kinds.¢ These had also distinctive 
characters. Some were called strong, juicy (succosi), 
and redivivi, growing, as flints, marbles, and similar 
kinds ; others, with plane surfaces, right lines, and equal 
angles, they named quadratos ; again, with various 
lines and angles, incertos ; light, the toph and sandy 
kind; the very large, pregrandes, not moveable by hand; 
the minutos, the reverse ; the intermediate, justos ; but 
in every kind, it was indispensable that the stone should 
be sound, and not deliquescent.{ To marble they ob- 
jected, because almost every thing stained and dis- 
figured it.¢ 

foundations. — The ancients were guided in their 
choice of situations, by rocky strata, and places where 
the vegetation was barren, and the ground not springy. 
The methods of laying foundations were much the same 
as the modern, viz. excavation to a solid stratum, piling, 
substrata of stones, mixed with cement, and even solid 
pavements of whole square stones. There were, be- 
sides, various modes according to the materials and 
countries, and their own peculiar constructions fitted to 
maritime sites, and those upon which columns were to 
rest. || 

The roof was, according to Vitruvius, among the 
first people flat; and so roofs were made among the 


* Alberti, f. xlv. b. 7 id: fsx xvi 18 UGE Rebel 
Ol ce tee xxIKs || Idem. 
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Greeks for walking on; but, to prevent inconvenience 
from rain and the lodgement of snow, they were, in 
certain countries, ridged. Alberti says that the roofs 
sub dio were not used for ambulation, like those non 
sub dio.* The covering materials consisted of thatch, 
wooden planks, or shingles, plates of stone or metal, 
and lead. The Etruscans and Ligurians used sections 
of crustaceous stone. There were also tiles in the later 
eras. ' These were divided into the following kinds : — 
as the imbrew, placed in rows to receive the rain ; and 
the teguie, which covered the joints. These were 
finished off at the eaves with upright ornaments, called 
antefimes, sometimes a fanciful leaf, sometimes a mask. f 
Buccides is said to have first invented the latter of red 
brick, for which marble with whole tiles was afterwards 
substituted. { 

Ceilings. —Some were only of planks (the Greek 
garvouara); but, when they had ornamented panels 
between beams, they were called Jaquearia. Some 
places had neither; only figures, &c. in stucco, inside 
the roof. The more wealthy Romans were, however, 
particularly fond of splendid ceilings; so much so, says 
Alberti, that they seem to have bestowed upon them 
their chief attention. They were ornamented with 
plates of gold, glass, and brass, gilt beams, and sculp- 
ture of crowns, flowers, and statues; and he adds, that 
the ceilings (generally arched) had ornaments imitative 
of the figures which silversmiths disposed in patere ; 
and in sleeping rooms were copies of the patterns which 
decorated the bedclothes.§ This fashion of the Ro- 
mans, who detested naked spaces, is well exemplified in 
the vaulted ceilings of the tepidarium of the baths of 
Pompeii ; while that of the caldarium is entirely 
carved with transverse flutings, like that of enriched 
columns. Montfaucon mentions magnificent ceilings, 
* Of these more fully, under atrzum, hereafter. 

+ Pompeiana, 22], 223. +t Alberti, fi cx. 
4 “ Atqui et habet quidem sua ornamenta testudo. Apud veteres qualia 
ornamenta in pateris sacrificiorum facerent argentarii; eadem ad testu- 


dines sphericas exornandas architecti transferebant. Qualia vero stratoriis 
lectorum pannis assuevere, talia fornicibus et camaris imitabantur.”— f. cx 
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covered with ivory plates, which moved and turned 
round in such a manner that, at intervals, they could 


make the ceilings rain flowers and perfumes. Varro 
recommends a ceiling made to resemble the sky, with a 
moveable star and index (radius), which within would 
show the hour of the day, and, without, the direction of 
the wind. Chambers, in cottages and humble build- 
ings which had no ceilings (a custom not uncommon 
formerly in the upper rooms of our colleges at Oxford), 
were vaulted with reeds bruised and flattened. The 
magnificent ceiling here given is from Montfaucon. 
The windows were so disposed as not only to admit 
light, but ventilate the whole house, that it might not 
be unwholesome, and not receive more or less light 
than was necessary. They were placed high, that 
the person might be sheltered from the wind, and re- 
ceive the benefit of the latter without injury. They 
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were to be large or small, according to the exposure to 
the sun. Those of a southern aspect were to be low 
and small, because they would receive the light airs, 
and be impervious to the heat of the solar rays ; but in 
winter dwellings, they were to be open to the sun. All 
windows, however, which were made for the purpose 
of receiving light, were to be placed on high.* It is 
certain that windows were very rare, and long galleries 
only lit up with loopholes; and that the few elevated 
windows to be discovered were closed with curtains 
and trellis-work of bronze, suspended upon hinges, to 
open and shut at pleasure. One of these, in a perfect 
state, was found at Herculaneum. The chambers at 
Pompeii had no windows, but were lighted by the door, 
as was, according to Apollonius, the chamber of Medea. 
Elsewhere there are exceptions. The Pompeian exca- 
vations have clearly demonstrated the use of glass in 
windows. In the apodyterium of the baths, a skylight 
is placed in the archivolt, two feet eight inches high, 
and three feet eight inches broad, closed by a single 
large pane of cast glass, two fifths of an inch thick, 
fixed into the wall, and ground on one side, to prevent 
persons on the roof from looking into the bath.. The 
tepidarium was also lighted by a window two feet six 
inches high, and three feet wide; in the bronze frame 
of which were found four very beautiful frames of glass, 
fastened by small nuts and screws, very ingeniously 
contrived, that the glass might be removed at pleasure. ¢ 
Other instances occur elsewhere, as well as the sub- 
stitute of alabaster. Vitruvius mentions windows (val- 
vate fenestre) which reached from the window to the 
floor. Bow windows have been found both at Pompeii, 
and in some Roman remains at Ridgewell in Essex. ¢ 
Beckmann -will have it that transparent windows were, 
in the time of Seneca, entirely new.§ 

Doors. — Doors were sometimes of marble or metal ; 


* Alberti, f. xv. 


¢ These instances are taken from a very useful little work, entitled 
*© Pompeii,”’ vol. i. pp. 155. 169, 
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but cypress was a wood, from its durability, so valued 
by the ancients, that doors made of it at the temple of 
the Ephesian Diana lasted 400 years, and others, at 
Rome, once covered with silver, 550 years.* At 
Pompeii, fir appears to have been much used. The 
doors revolved upon pivots, which worked in a socket 
below, and were fastened by bolts which hung from 
chains. t A false door, with a ring for a knocker, six 
feet wide, and ten feet and a half high, framed with 
styles and panels, like those now in use, occurs at the 
Chalcidicum. By the side of the outer door was either 
a real dog chained, or one painted, a custom still re- 
tained in France; and on the door-post was inscribed 
the name of the proprietor. 

Floors and Pavements.— The Romans were very par- 
ticular about their floors; for they not only laid wood- 
work, distinct from the walls, lest contraction should 
induce clefts, but a strong coat of plaster upon it, and, 
over all, a pavement, which would not feel cold to the 
bare-footed servants, even in winter: in summer habit- 
ations, a similar bed received either a brick, or marble, 
or tessellated pavement, or lozenge-shaped scutule, 
which were made regular at the angles by borders of 
brick. { The brick floors were of two kinds: those 
_ large, laid flat; and smaller, laid edgewise. Out of 
bricks, horn, marble, sawn pebbles, and artificial pieces 
of glass, they formed floors ; and even some carved with 
many figures occur: each sort had its respective de- 
nomination. Jn parts open to the air and rain, a very 
solid stone pavement was requisite; but there were 
details and particulars too numerous for mention in 
a work like this: all, however, depended upon a bed 
of rubbish and plaster§, well beat into a cake. At ° 
Pompeii, pounded tile forms the surface in the more 
ordinary rooms ; in those of the next rank, small pieces 
of marble or coloured stones were embedded in pat- 
terns, at intervals, in the cement, while undried.|| In 


* Alberti, f, xxiv. ¢ Pompeiana, 163. t{ Re Rust. 231. 
§ Alberti,t. xlvii, . || Pompeiana, 160, 
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the bed-rooms, the famous mosaic, or, as we call it, 
tessellated floor (the Latins, lithostroton) occurs. The 
Orientals were most remarkable for gorgeousness in 
apparel and furniture ; and they invented this fashion 
of small pieces of stone coloured, not cubes of glass, in 
imitation of painting. A pavement of red, and blue, and 
white, and black marble, mentioned in the book of Es- 
ther*, is among the first known specimens: the Greeks 
adopted it in substitution for painted floors; the Ro- 
mans copied them, and the fashion became in vogue 
about the time of Sylla. In the age of Augustus, glass 
was commonly used; and Labordet acquaints us that 
pavements became so complicated, as to take different de- 
nominations: —viz. 1. Sectilia ; made of pieces of marble 
cut into large compartments. At Pompeii, the mosaic 
pavements in the principal houses are generally of white 
and black marble, or all of one or the other colour ; 
and one house was partly paved with milkwhite slabs 
of marble, about a foot square.{ 2. Secta; like the 
French parquets of marble. 3. Tessellata, or quadra- 
toria; our well-known specimens. And, 4. Vermicu- 
fata; the same tessere, but named from the design. In 
the later ages, the new and old religions were mixed 
together in the designs: in some, David and Goliath 
appear; and in another, the Christian monogram ac- 
companies a figure of Neptune. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, when the art was almost for- 
gotten, Andrew Taffi learned it from a Greek named 
Apollonius, who became the founder of the modern mo- 
saic. This differs from the ancient by being shaded. § 
Staircases.— The Romans made very little use of 
carpentry ; but Alberti|| mentions ash and maple as 
good wood for stairs. The Romans thought them in- 
jurious to the good look of the house; and held that 
the fewer they were the better, because more room was 


* Ch.i. ver. 6. 


t “ Recherches sur le Peinture en Mosaique,” annexcd to his  Italica,”? 
Paris, 1802, folio. 


t Short’s Tour, p. 53. 
§ For. Topogr, xxxiv, | Rexvin, 
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saved in the area. He says that, in the staircases of 
temples, there were landing-places at every seventh or 
ninth step; and Palladio* adds, that in the Portico of 
Pompey, at Rome, were winding stairs of admirable 
construction. Being placed in the middle, so that they 
could receive light only from on high, they were set upon 
columns, for the purpose of distributing the light to all 
parts alike. Bramante imitated one without steps at 
the Belvidere. Staircases outside the house, and some 
within, arched and narrow, occur at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

Chimneys.— None have been found at Pompeii; but 
Palladio, to use the words of Richardson’s translation, 
speaks thus concerning them : —‘“‘ The ancients, to heat 
their chambers, did serve themselves in this manner: 
they made their chimneys in the middle with columns or 
corbeaux (brackets), which bore up the architrave, upon 
which were the funnels of the chimneys, which con- 
veyed away the smoke ; of which kind one may be seen 
at Bay, near the Piscine of Nero; and one which is 
not far from Civita Vecchia; and, when they would 
not have chimneys, they made in the thickness of the 
wall pipes or funnels, through which ascended the heat 
of the fire, which was under the chamber, and was con- 
veyed forth through certain vents and conducts which 
was on the top of the funnels.” + There were, however, 
says Albertit, no chimneys, because the Romans were 
afraid of fire ; and none have been found at Pompeii ; 
for it was usual to burn firewood which did not 
smoke. 

Although the ancients adopted stone for their public 
edifices, yet, as Greece was a country subject to earth- 
quakes, light framework was preferred for private dwell- 
ings.§ Of Etrurian history, we have only the few 
glimpses exhibited by remains and Roman authors; and 
they all agree that caves formed the first habitations in 
the pastoral stages of society.|| The vale of Ispica, in 


* Lib.i. c xlv. ‘ + P, 193. SP IXXxval. 
§ Leake, ii, 143. \| Inven. ]. ii, 5.6. 1. 1—10. 
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Sicily, presents for eight miles long a series of these 
caverns, justly ascribed to the Pheenicians or Cyclopean 
occupiers. They are excavations in stories, mounted 
by temporary ladders, and are divided into apartments; 
each having as many distinct doors (a subsequent Roman 
fashion), there being among them no direct communi- 
cation from room to room. The cattle were under the 
saine roof. Some of the caverns are still inhabited, and 
every thing still put to the same use. It excited the 
surprise of Le Roy to see, in the Greek cottages, the 
oxen, goats, and sheep, pass before him peaceably to 
their respective compartments. There can be little doubt 
but that the cottages were adapted to similar plans, like 
those of the Greeks in modern times, and that of Baucis 
and Philemon, described by Ovid. The precursor of 
the Roman style seems, however, from the term Tuscan 
Atrium, particularly described hereafter, to have been 
derived from that nation. The succeeding houses were, 
generally speaking, open to a hall or court, called atrium, 
which was not wholly covered in, bat unroofed in the 
centre (like a modern yard with sheds all round) ; and 
this was the only atrium used in the first times. In 
the dwellings of the poor, it is said that there were at 
no period atria; and that such was the distinction 
between their dwellings and those of the rich. Never. 
theless, these houses were full of rooms, and had a court 
or peristyle. 

The next sort of a house in rank is that of a trades- 
man at Pompeii, very like a modern house. It is fixed 
upon a basement story ; the entry up Steps is faced. by 
two pilasters ; the lower floor is dead wall, the first floor 
has three oblong square windows ; the roof is flat, and 
in front is an escalloped parapet. Some of these more 
humble houses were very irregular ; “ an indication,” 
says Mazois, “of the dwellings of obscure persons.” 

The superior Roman houses have been assimilated to 
those of the Greeks ; but, assuredly, there were strong 
points of difference in the arrangement and character of 


the rooms. There does not, however, exist any remains 
VOL. I. s 
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of a-Greek house; and any plan made out of the de- 
scription of Vitruvius must be controvertible. Mr. 
Wilkins* and sir William Gell have both given such 
hypothetical plans of Greek houses ; and, however inac- 
curate all such plans may be, there seems to be one 
uniform principle in all, viz., that all were adapted to 
large households, and that there were, as to the women 
and visiters, distinct. sets of lodgings, besides necessary 
offices for domestic purposes. Alberti} has given a 
plan, which, however it may differ in particulars, leads 
us to the intention, in disposing the interior, from which 
evidently resulted such an enormous number of closets. 
A man and his wife were to have rooms, but accessible 
to each other, that toth might uninterruptedly enjoy 
their siestas, or noonday naps, and desire of occasional 
separation: each room had its distinct door, and one 
common to both, by which they could privately com- 
municate with each other. Under the wife's room was 
the wardrobe, under the husband’s, the library. An 
aged mother had a quiet place apart from the family, 
with especial provision for a fire. Beneath this was a 
plate-room (argentaria cella); and here were lodged 
the male youths; the virgin girls in the wardrobe ; 
in a room adjoining, the nurses. The visiters’ place 
was near the vestibule, that the proprietor might receive 
friends, and not disturb the family. The master of the 
house had his rooms not far off from his visiter, that 
he might enjoy the society of his friend, and both had 
subconclavia for private uses. The upper servants had 
lodgings adjacent to their respective offices, and the 
females and chamberlains their own apartments so near 
that they could be within call. The butler lodged near 
the wine-cellar and larder, to which he had access, the 
grooms near the stables ; and so forth. If we substitute 
the hall of our old manor-houses for the atrium, and 
mark the divisions of their interior, we shall see that 
the ancient Greek and Italian plan was, under some 
changes, the original of such an interior arrangement, 


* Vitruvius, p. 247. sect. 4 pl. iv. + Ithaca, t F. Ixxviii. 
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HOUSE OF SALLUST. 


although the feudal military construction, and variation 
of climate, required a different external form. The 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE OF SALLUST. 


- superior Roman houses were of different kinds: town- 
houses, insule, or rather winter-houses 3 or ville sub- 
urbane, or estival dwellings, and subterraneous houses, 
for the heat of summer. Of the first kinds Pompeii 
8 2 
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presents excellent specimens, but not coincident in 
ground plan. We shall select one of uncommon ele- 
gance, viz. the house of Sallust, and its interior restored. 
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INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF SALLUST. 


Diodorus says, that this entrance and the portico 
were intended for the use of servants.* In this ves- 
tibule was suspended the civic crown voted to CesarT, 
and upon the side of it was the porter’s lodge. Next 
to this was the atriwm, or, as it has been sometimes 
called, the cavedium, and would be by us denominated 
the grand hall. According to Alberti and Vitruvius, 
it was the place where clients waited upon their patrons, 
and was what is called in scripture the judgment-hall 
(of Pilate), and the same as the basilica, there being in 
it a throne.{ But these appropriations and uses we shall 
soon discuss further. No such assimilation occurs at 
Pompeii, although the atrium in private houses certainly 
was, like the halls of our ancestors, the usual room as- 
signed for general purposes, such as for the performance 
of plays, the instruction of pupils, and, in early periods §, 
for the woollen manufactory of the mistress. It was 
adorned with the images of ancestors, as our halls were 


* Alberti, f. xii. + Suetonius, Ovid, &c. 
ied Db Suey. § Suetonius. 
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with family pictures, and was, in all respects, a show or 
state room. There were three kinds of atria. The 
first is the most ancient one, being the archetype of the 
others, viz. the Tuscan ; for Varro* has “‘ Atrium, ab 
Atriatibus Thuscis, ejus primis auctoribus, derivatum.” 
Atrium, derived from the Tuscan Atriates, its first 
authors. In this atrium, the roof inclined from all 
sides towards the centre of the court, and was only 
supported by four beams, crossing at right angles, the 
middle remaining open. This fashion appears at Pom- 
peii, the aperture in the centre being what we should 
calla skylight, and is the Roman compluvium: the basin 
or pond below to receive the rain, sometimes full of 
fish, being the compluvium.t There was one pattern 
called a Corinthian atrium: it did not differ from the 
tetrastyle (or four pillars, one in each corner), but by 
the number of columns which supported the roof, and 
by the size of the impluvium. It was preferred in 
splendid houses, because it ventilated in a better man- 
ner the surrounding apartments. 

The testudinated atrium had no un- 
covered space; the displuviated, one 
with shelving roofs, which shot off the 
rain from the house, instead of con- 
ducting it to the impluvium. The first 
in the plan is of the annexed form ; 
the second, of the form in next page. 

The walls of the atrium were 
not only, as before observed, adorned 
with family images, but with pic- 
tures on general subjects; Pe- 
tronius says, with stories from the 
Ihad and Odyssey, in the house of Trimalchion. Ro- 
sinus says that Cicerot{ is the only author who men- 
tions cubicula; and observes, that they appertained 
to the larger atria, in houses which had atriola.§ 


* Ling. Lat. 1. iv. + Mazois. 
t Epist. ad Quint. 1. iii, ep. 1. § Rosin, 45. 
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These cubicula, the closets on the sides, are presumed 
to have been sleeping-rooms of the male servants ; but 


Petronius seems to intimate for others also. An iron 
bedstead has been found in one of these rooms, which 
was not six feet square, but elegantly painted, and 
adorned with a tessellated floor: the bedsteads were 
often placed under an alcove. Trimalchion, in Petro- 
nius, says that his house had twenty cubicula. The 
next object is the pond or reservoir in the middle, the 
impluvium ; of which before.* Beyond this is an altar, 
according to the following lines of Virgil} :— 


*¢ AEdibus in mediis, nudoque sub etheris axe, 
Ingens ara fuit.” 


The altar was that of Jupiter Herceus, to whom the 
impluvia of houses were consecrated. 

Instead of folding-doors, opening to the next room, 
are curtains. These are mentioned by Corippus, who 


* Here has been a strange substitution of the compluvium for the im- 
pluyium, and vice versd ; but Varro, |. 4. de Ling. Lat., settles the question 
thus: —“ Quod relictum erat in medio, ut lucem caperet, deorsum, quo 
impluebat, impluvium dictum, et sursum qua compluvium, et deinde 
atrium, ab Atriatibus Thuscis, ejus primis auctoribus, derivatur.’’— Rosin. 
p. 46. , : 

+ Aan. 1:9. 

t From égwos, septum seu vallum. See the Delphin note on Suet. 
Aug. xcii, © 
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gives, like the ancient Romans, similar ornaments to- 
the Byzantine atria. In his Justin Minor, he says, — 


‘¢ Clara superpositis ornabant atria velis;” 
and again : — 


«“ Verum ut contracto patuerunt intima velo 
Ostia, et aurati micuerunt atria tecti.”’ * 


So much for the atrium, which was under the care of 
the atrienses, whom some accounts identify with the 
porter in chains, who had a lodge in the vestibule.f In 
Petronius, the porter is dressed in green with a cherry- 
coloured girdle, and is cleaning peas in a silver dish. 
But there were other servants employed in the atrium, 
besides him. Columella says that the wife ought to 
insist upon the atrienses cleaning the furniture and 
brightening the irons, and, if any wanted repair, con- 
signing them to the smiths.{ 

Phedrus§ describes these atrienses as alticincti, who 
had tunics of Pelusian linen drawn (districta) from 
their shoulders, and hair hanging down in curls ; a cos- 
tume, of which resemblances may be found in Mont- 
faucon and other writers. 

Upon drawing the curtains aside, there appears in the 
front centre a considerable room with another on the left 
adjacent, both separated from the garden by a wide 
window upon a dwarf wall. Between the atrium and 
this compartment were communicating rooms, or pas- 
sages, respectively called ale and fauces : these exhibit 
the awkward disposition of such places by the Romans, 
who seem to have consulted little else than the effect of 
a view through the whole house from the front door, 
and a profusion of embellishment in staring colours, like 
that of toys and waxen images. The two centre rooms 
are called a tablinum with a triclinium. The former, 
according to Festus, was a business-room, or office, 
near the atrium; others make it a wardrobe, store- 


* Rosin. 46. ; + Kippingius, 637. 
¢ L. xii. c.3. Rosin. 46. § L. ii. fab. 36. Rosin. 
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room, or picture-room ; but the last was styled pinace. 
theca, and there was an acknowledged difference between 
them.* Upon this little stress can be placed, because 
in the best representation of the private life of the 
Romans, the Satyricon of Petronius, the steward is 
busied on accounts in the upper end of the triclinium.t 
This was the denomination of a dining-room, which 
certainly was connected with the atrium. The room 
was so called from its haying three dinner-beds, and 
there were different triclinia according to the season. 
Petronius observes that the fasces, as ensigns of dignity 
from office, were fixed on the posts of the triclinia, and 
that a lamp with two branches was suspended, and two 
tablets affixed on both posts: one had an inscription 
importing that the host was engaged to dine out upon 
certain days thereon named; the other showed the 
course of the moon and Pleiades, and the lucky and 
unlucky days. 

Beyond these two rooms was a walk under a roof 
and pillars, called a porticus, resembling a cloister ; 
and such parts of our monasteries were evidently bor- 
rowed from the Roman fashion, and applied in part to 
the same uses. There were in large houses several 
porticoes.§ They were distinguished by particular 
names. Ovid mentions one called Livia, which had 
the name inscribed on a tablet, as we have that of a 
street.|| It was the custom of the Romans, like the 
Greeks with their stow, to paint histories, fables, and 
many other things, on the walls of their porticoes, and 
place under them inscriptions, which loungers used to 
read. Boys with their masters played there ; tutors 
gave lectures, and persons spouted declamations ; for 
which, if not approved, they were stoned and insulted 
by the auditors: and it is said that hence came similar 
uses of the porch in our churches.{] Artificers also 
exhibited in it their goods; and in bad weather the 

* Burm. in Petron. i. 530, 

+ Prima parte Burm. Petron. i, 150, tf 
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Romans used to take their exercises of the ambulatio 
(walking), or gestatio (being carried in a litter), or being 
drawn along them in a chariot and mules.* Behind 
this was, in the house, called Pansa’s, a garden, sur- 
rounded also with a portico, and it had beds and walks, 
divided like a gridiron. In this house of Sallust there 
was, instead, a kind of pseudo-garden, or conservatory. 
It is thus described : — The back wall is pointed with 
pilasters, shrubs, and trellis-work. Behind the columns, 
upon a double wall, were planted flowers and shrubs. 
There were a fountain and two cisterns, one at each end. 
Effect was not wanting, though often good taste, in 


Roman works, was wanting (for instance, the lower 
portions of the columns and pilasters are here painted 
blue) ; notwithstanding, it is one of the most interesting 
and novel prints in the Pompeiana. 

The stand for a table and triclinium, which command 
a look down it, show that the family used sometimes to 
dine there.t 

Trellis-work appears ; and Winckelmann says that 
pergula in one sense signified a sort of veranda, formed 
_ of strong reeds latticed ; though some make it a gallery 
- at the top of the house, or a balcony, or a connection 
with the portico for training vines and creepers. 


® Ency. of Antiq. 
+ The Roman ccena was no other than our date dinner; to translate it 
supper occasions only confusion 
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Upon the right side in the plan appears the gyneco- 
mitis, or suite of apartments for the women, also within 
a portico. Here the mistress and her maids conducted 
the /anifice (as making garments, spinning and weaving, 
were called) ; and Jerome, in his Epistle to Demetrius the 
Virgin, says, ‘‘ Always have wool in your hands.” The 
portico was necessary because Columella says they could 
not work during bad weather in the open air.* Here 
were employed, besides the mistress and her immediate 
attendants, females called quasillarie, from their baskets, 
who sat upon wooden blocks, and were deemed “ a race 
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of ancillale,”’ the most dirty and despicable.t Ad- 
joining to these apartments was the kitchen. This is 
engraved in the ‘‘ Pompeiana,” p. 151., as above. It 
has a dresser and privy, a filthy appendage, brought 
from Greece, and still retained in modern Italy. Mr. 
Shortt { adds, at the back of the house [this] the great 
kitchen furnace is visible, and above it is a small stair- 
case, which led to the upper part of the building, under 
which the “hypanis” or “ edes cloacine” is placed. 
In the house of Pansa there were stoves; and the kitchen 
opened into a court, in which were dwarf walls for the 
arrangement of oil jars, needful in this instance, appa- 
rently, for supply of the lamps. There were very small 


* Rosin. 36, 37. t Burm. Petron. i. 811. t P. 48. 
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dark rooms below for the slaves belonging to the de- 
partment ; and nests of closets annexed to offices for the 
same purpose occur in Roman villas discovered in this 
country.* There was a small aperture for the escape 
of smoke. Like our kitchens at Glastonbury and 
Stanton Harcourt, Columella recommends the roof to 
be so high that it could not catch fire. In the most 
ancient kitchens known, those at Ispica in Sicily, of the 
Cyclopean era, is a sort of little furnace, before which 
are mortars hollowed out of the rock. 

These are all the apartments connected with the 
establishment in the plan. But on each side of the 
doorway were shops. The custom is still retained in 
modern Italy; and in London also there is often a 
passage which leads to a handsome building in the rear. 
The royal exchange, like the Roman houses, is now 
surrounded with these sheds. Of course the houses 
had no other architectural frontage than a door, some- 
times between pilasters, and sometimes not. The fol- 
lowing is the entrance elevation to one of these houses. 


Lit 


The shops resemble those of our butchers and fish- 
mongers, being in front open. 

The Romans, even of opulence, used to carry on 
trades by means of domestic slaves who understood the 
business, whatever it might be ; and, accordingly, Mazois 
mentions shops of two sorts at Pompeii. Those of the 
kind mentioned have all a communication with the in- 
terior of the habitation; while the others, of independent 
- tradesmen, form, with their offices and rooms, a division 
’ separate from the rest of the building. Both in Greece 
and Italy particular trades lived in peculiar streets ; 
and we hear of those of the trunkmakers and carvers at 


* As at Wilcombe. 
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Athens, and the Vicus Thuscus at Rome for woollen 
goods.* 

At Pompeii one street is called that of Dried Fruits, 
from the quantity of raisins, figs, plums, &c. found 
there. There are also shops variously dispersed and 
distinguished by signs fixed in the wall (as a marble 
goat for one), where milk was sold +, and other indicia. 
These are occasionally curious. In the house of a medical 
man, as presumed from chirurgical instruments there 
found, and a small well, with two chambers behind (for 
some therapeutic uses), was excavated a statue of 
Aisculapius, with emblematical frescos; and at an 
apothecary’s the articles mentioned below : — the shop 
of a pavimentarius, or worker in mosaic (as supposed), 
was denoted by a circular checkered signt; and that of 
a wine shop, by two men carrying an amphora upon a 
pole, resting on their shoulders.§ These signs are 
fixed in the walls, and Plutarch adds to them decoy 
placards and showboards (venalitia). At Herculaneum 
a loaf has been found in a baker’s shop, with his name 
stamped upon it thus: “ Cleris Q. Crani Riser.” At 
Pompeii, scales, money, and moulds for pastry and 
bread, in bronze, of very elegant pattern. On the 
counter of an apothecary were a box of pills, converted 
into a fine earthy substance, and near them a small cy- 
lindrical roll, prepared to be cut into pills, and a jar 
containing medicinal herbs.||_ In a fruiterer’s shop were 
vessels full of almonds, chestnuts, walnuts, and fruit of 
the “ carubiére” (the carob tree of the Levant, the pods 
of which were the husks, given to swine, that the pro- 
digal desired to eat).{1 In the shops of the “ street of 
fruits’ at Pompeii, besides raisins, figs, and plums, 
and various fruits, moist olives, and caviare, a pickle, 
preserved in glass cases (some square), have been also 
found," * 


The following shops or houses of trade at Pompeii 


* Plut. Dem. Socrat. Lubin. in Juven. 258. 
+ Shortt, 48. t Ibid. § Pompeii, 124. 
|| Mrs. Forbes. Edinb. Journ. Jan, 1829, Lyell’s Geology, i. 356. 
. 4 Harris’s Hist. of the Bible, 208. ** Lyell. Pompeii, p. 114. 
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have been particularly distinguished ; viz. that of an 
inn, checkers being placed on the side of the door- 
way, and rings for tying horses having been found, as 
well as the bodies of cars, the bones of horses in the 
stables, and earthen vessels for wine in the cellar. The 
stables, each of which is large enough for a single 
horse, extend for a long distance up the street. Above 
them are white marble columns, and a staircase is seen, 
which conducted to the apartments for strangers above.* 
In the yard are three fountains. Inns were not reput- 
able places ; and Romans of rank used to send their 
bakers and cooks before them to take up lodgings at 
friends’ houses, if there were any in the place, if not, 
at inns, and, where there were none, applied to the 
magistrates for quarters.t Suetonius and Juvenal de- 
scribe inns as places frequented by muleteers, travel- 
lers, cut-throats, runaway slaves, sailors, executioners, 
coffin-makers for the poor (sandapile), players on the 
tambourine (Galli), where all were on equal terms, 
without any distinction of cups, or particular bed or 
table.{ A Syro-Phcenician used officiously to offer his 
services to anoint the visiter, and call him “ Dominus 
and Rex,” and a girl from Cyane, with tucked up 
_ clothes, to bring him wine to taste.§ Juvenal adds 
painted cloths used as signs.|| The adulteration of 
wine, and sale of it by false measures, were common, 
and this dilution caused the joke in Petronius of inn- 
keepers being born under the sign Aquarius. ** 
Socrates used to boast that he had never even looked 
into a tavernt{; and Plutarch} { says of inn-keepers, 
that they derided those who would not play at ball and 
idle away their time.§§ This inn at Pompeii precedes 
the gate, and the first edifice upon passing it is a 
mopvesoy, lupanar, or brothel, having five or six cells, 
and a sign of the Phallus, which is not certainly indica 
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tive of such an appropriation. Opposite to the ropyesoy 
is a wine-shop, thermopolium, which has a counter dif- 
ferent from others by the annexation of steps at the 
end. 


These steps were intended, says Mazois, to hold the 
vases or ewers from which they mixed the liquors, for 
the Roman wine being thick and syropy, could not be 
imbibed in an undiluted state; and Winckelmann men- 
tions cups and stands, like saucers, of silver, out of 
which the liquor was drunk in a tepid state. On the 
marble counter are still to be seen the marks of the 
cups, and at one corner of it is a basin, in which they 
were rinsed. Next door to this coffee-house is a house 
called a saponarium, or soap-house, from certain troughs 
in which soap is said to have been made, but whether 
soap was then known is controverted. A substitute is 
admitted. In the counter of one shop are holes, in 
which were sunk large jars for holding the vendibles 
sold, and to this shop was annexed a back room, and 
perhaps another on the side.* We are told, that in 
front of the counter the shutters were slipped in a 
groove, and the door closed met the edge of the last, 
and, when fastened, kept all secure. The door turned 
on pivots, and, of course, opened to the left. Some of 
the shops are under an arcade, a terrace with other 
shops, and part of a house being above. Other shops, 
by the remains of staircases, appear to have had upper 
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rooms. In them are dwarf walls, against which were 
ranged oil-jars ana other goods. The shops have stone 
seats before them, and emblems of the trade in relief. 
Villas. — No person so well explains the principles 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the situation and 
construction of their edifices, as Alberti, an Italian ar- 
chitect of the sixteenth century. He says *, concerning 
a suburban villa, that Xenophon recommends the site to 
be one to which people could go on foot, for the sake of 
exercise, and return on horseback. It should, therefore, 
not be too far from the city, and the road easy (not 
impedita), but fit and very convenient (peropportuna) 
for going and coming in winter and summer, whether it 
be in a carriage, on foot, or perhaps in a ship; and it 
will be better if it be not far from the gate of a city, 
that the proprietor may travel backwards and forwards 
without a greater apparatus in dressing, and notice by 
the people of himself and family. He then proceeds to 
matters of climate, as affecting the situation ; but con- 
tinues to observe t, that the town and country houses 
of the wealthy (villa et urbana) had this distinction : — 
the former was a summer diversorium, the latter for 
better endurance of the winter. From the former they 
derive all the pleasantness of light, air, room, and pros- 
pect. In the town are only to be expected what re- 
fers to utility, dignity, and health; and if such houses, 
for want of space, cannot have a portico, ambulatory, 
a place of exercise, and garden, amends may be made 
by piling one building upon another, and sinking 
cellars with superincumbent edifices. The following, 
from a Pompeian painting of such a limited villa, 
is a good specimen. This principle was consulted in 
the suburban villa at Pompeii, which, on the ground 
floor, consists wholly of a portico or piazza, and has 
above a mass of apartments without any uniformity 
-whatever. Rome only began to have houses with stories 
towards the end of the republic; and the uppermost 
rooms, or garrets, were the dining-rooms, hence called. 
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cenacula. The same denomination was, however, ap- 
plied to the habitations of the poor in meaner houses ; 


CT, , 
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and such garrets still exist at the ruins of the Ruffinella, 
under the ancient Tusculum. The houses at Hercu- 
laneum have been found to have only a single story ; 
one with two has occurred at Pompeii: and, however 
Pliny may describe a villa, as having only a ground 
floor, it appears from that of Hadrian, and the baths of 
Antoninus and Dioclesian, that there were in places 
three galleries, or tiers of apartments like those of inns, 
one above the other. Because persons resident close to 
the sea experience no inconvenience from great heats, 
it was a favourite custom to build houses even within 
the water. The villas of Cicero and Lucullus were both 
so situated ; and one discovered at Herculaneum im- 
pended over the sea: a long alley led from the garden 
to a summer pavilion, of circular form, pierced on all 
sides, and standing just above the water. This must 
have been a triclinium, or dining-room, for it accords 
with a similar edifice at Piiny’s Laurentine villa, and 
with a painting found in the baths of Titus, engraved 
by Montfaucon. The Herculanean villa, described above, 
enclosed a large piece of water, of which the two ex- 
tremities terminated in a portion of a circle. Around 
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this pool there were compartments of a garden, and 
through the whole length of the enclosure a row of brick 
columns stuecoed, twenty on the longest, and ten on the 
shortest side. These columns supported beams resting 
by the other end upon the wall of the enclosure of the 
garden, and by this means formed a bower or arbour 
around the pool. Under this shelter were bowes (as we 
call them) of different forms, whether for conversation 
or for bathing, some semicircular, others square ; and 
busts, as well as figures of women in bronze, were placed 
alternately between the columns. The reason why the 
pool was constructed of bricks was, that a moat sur- 
rounded the exterior wall, as in the garden of Alcinoiis, 
described by Homer*, and mentioned by Columella and 
Palladius. At Gragnano, the ancient Stabia, near Pom- 
peli, was a similar vil/a, with a pond in the centre, 
divided into four equal parts, each crossed by a bridge 
of one arch ; and around it, on one side, were ten com- 
partments of a parterre, and on the other, bowes similar 
to those before described. The garden was surrounded 
with a wall, both within and without the enclosure, 
which, there being no vestige of aqueducts, must have 
been intended for a canal to hold rain water.t The 
jumble of buildings in Roman edifices was so great, that 
it is impossible, except by remains or paintings, to form 
an accurate notion of them. The latter, in the “ Pom— 
peiana,” exhibit one villa} on the very border of the 
sea, of two stories, with a garden and trees on the flat 
roof of the second story, and others, but none alike, 
although all are connected with pieces of water. The 
latter, Pliny says §, was imperfect in his villas, “ for 
want of water pipes, by means of which he could see 
the water playing and spouting out, a defect which he 
supplied by wells ;” and Plutarch || mentions a dry well 
in a garden. The term villa signified either a manor, 
farm, or barn, or a house of pleasure, built by great men, 
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and exceedingly magnificent: of this character were 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and Gordian’s on the Via 
Prenestina. Of such extent were these, that they re- 
sembled towns ; and in such fabrics were often settled 
whole families of artisans and servants. Aurelian placed 
in the villa of Valerian, called private, and given to 
Ulpius Crinitus, 500 slaves, 2000 cows, 10,000 sheep, 
and 15 she-goats (for milk).* The villa of Lucullus 
was proverbial for its plenty. Of more humble country 
houses, Martial + gives picturesque accounts. That of 
Faustinus at Baie he describes as situated in a field, 
and surrounded with corn, cattle, geese, cocks, hens, &c. 
There were towers, in which pigeons were kept ; pigs, 
that followed a female servant who fed them; large 
fires for the servants, fishermen who used nets, or 
angled ; country people, who called with presents of 
capons, as did stout girls, the daughters of the farmers, 
and modes of living which evinced great hospitality. In 
other villas he, however, says, there were neither fruit, 
kitchen-garden, nor poultry { ; and he describes Bassus 
as travelling into the country with a cart, loaded with 
cabbages, lettuces, thrushes, hung round a circle of twigs, 
and a servant running before the cart, loaded with eggs. 

A high tower for prospect, a vineyard, according to 
Varro, and a garden, were usual accompaniments, be- 
sides offices, to a villa. Pliny describes his garden as 
set with mulberry and fig trees, and a vine in the mid- 
dle ; a walk encompassing it bordered with box, or, 
where the box ended, with rosemary. The box trees 
were clipped, as now, and the topiary art was in general 
use ; so whimsically, that servants inscribed the names 
of their masters in box, or scented herbs.§ An in- 
clining situation, with a falling stream, was preferred 
for gardens. Indeed, the occurrence of springs breaking 
out in unexpected places was deemed a great addition ; 
and an old painting exhibits them so disposed, as to 
bubble and form petty cascades in rushing from piles 
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of rocks, probably artificial, and made of the “ vivus 
pumex”’ of Ovid, the ancients being accustomed to make 
grottoes of this kind.* A portico and eating rooms looked 
out upon the garden. Upon the Nasoni sepulchres are 
represented walks formed of lathwork interlaced with 
vines. <A statue of Priapus, and other statues, vases, 
busts, and similar ornaments, were usual. 

The, offices annexed to villas of consequence were 
very numerous. They shall be arranged alphabetically. 

Apiaries.— So were called places planted with herbs, 
suited to bees, and odorous shrubs, and situated near a 
spring or rivulet which had small holes: these were to 
be covered with transverse sticks, that the bees might 
more easily drink. No offices which emitted a bad 
smell were to be adjacent, and herbs of bitter taste were 
to be eradicated. Varro relates an instance where one 
of these apiaries, not larger than an acre, never produced 
less than 10,000 sesterces from the sale of the honey.t 
In such a garden the castreo apium were placed against 
a high wall, to exclude cold winds: Varro states hives 
to be made of basket-work, wood, bark, hollow tree, 
pottery, or of reeds ( Jerulis) worked so as to be con- 
tractible, according to the size of the swarm. Those of 
pottery were smeared within and without with cow- 
dung, that they might not deter by asperity, and were 
placed on the corbels of a wall, lest they should be shaken 
or touch each other. When they were thus disposed 
in order, and an interval made, they added a second and 
third rank below, but not a fourth. In the middle hive, 
by which the bees enter, they made little holes (fora- 
mina) on the right and left. At the extremes, where 
the honeyers (mellarii) were able to take out the comb, 
they put covers on the hives: the best of these were 
made of bark, others, found at Herculaneum, of bronze, 
.the worst of pottery, because they were too cold in 
winter, and too hot in summer 3 some were made of 
transparent stone, to show the bees at work. Sallustius 
says, that the best hives were those made of cork, but 
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that they might be made of ferules ; or, if these were 
wanting, of willow twigs, or of wood of a hollow tree, 
or of boards, in the manner of vessels made of staves 
(cuparum). On account of reptiles and noxious ani- 
mals, he recommends the stands to be three feet high, 
and to be covered with plaster and whitewash ; the 
hives upon these podia being protected from rain, and 
separated by small intervals, a narrow entrance being 
left to admit the swarms. But none of these entrances 
(| were to be exposed to the winter’s sun ; 
they were to be in number two or three, of 
the size of a bee, the smallness of the ori- 
fices preventing the entrance of noxious 
animals, and the number allowing escape 
for the bees in case one particular hole 
should be besieged.* 

Varrof says, that at first the hives were 
placed under the eaves of roofs. 

Aviary (Opyi6cy, opv:Oo8weov).—Varro says that the first 
fashion consisted only of a place upon the ground where 
hens and chickens were reared in a sunny situation with a 
net stretched above, to prevent escape, and the irruption 
of hawks.}. Palladius directs that aviaries should be - 
placed around the extreme walls of courts, because the 
dung was so beneficial to agriculture.§ These remarks 
are applicable to the common poultry yards, hereafter 
described ; but the improvements of them, viz. aviarieés, 
were afterwards constructed upon so magnificent a scale, 
as to exceed the size of villas, and to include preserves 
(leporaria||) of many acres, for rearing boars, she-goats, 
and those animals enumerated by Martial, viz. geese, 
peacocks, phenicopteri (birds all red), partridges (tame, 
different from those of the field), pheasants, guinea-fowls, 
Rhodian hens, and ducks (omitted by him), but not 
turkeys. Hares, rabbits, and deer, were also preserved. 
The place where waterfowl were kept was denominated 
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chenotrophium, and Tiberius put to death a Pretorian 
soldier who had stolen a peacock from the viridarium * 
(an enclosure for such animals). Thus a sort of game 
laws then existed in our old Norman severity. Varro’s 
was the most splendid thing of the kind known; and 
the plan of it by Ligorio, given by Montfaucon, is pre- 
sumptively correct. It consisted of two double oblong 
square colonnades netted all over, on each side an en- 
trance, then two walled ponds; beyond them another 
circular double colonnade, likewise netted over. This 
enclosed a terrace and a pond, in the middle of which, 
upon an island, was a domed triclinium or eating room. 

Ponds (Piscine).— Palladius says that there ought 
to be two ponds adjacent to villas, either impressed in 
the ground, or made of carved stone, and supplied from 
either springs or rainwater. One was for the use of the 
cattle or waterfowl, the other for wetting twigs, skins, 
and ldupinest, and whatever things country business 
(rusticttas) was accustomed to infuse. There were 
Sarm-ponds, quite distinct from fishaponds, of which 
there were two kinds, those of fresh and those of salt 
water. Varro seems to hint, that the Romans began 
with ponds, which contained only squalos (thought to 
be skate or rays) and mullets ; but that they afterwards 
so despised this kind of ponds, that they did not care 
whether they were filled with these humble fish or 
frogs, and afterwards extended them into the sea, and 
collected all sorts of sea-fish. The Romans deemed 
fish among the first of luxuries ; and the account given 
by Varro of their reservoirs is so curious, that it shall 
be given at some length. He says, that there were two 
kinds of fresh and salt water; one usual among the 
people, and without benefit, being a common pond ; the 
other maritime piscine of the nobles, for which, as 
Neptune furnished water, so also fish, but more for the 
eyes than the stomach, and more adapted to exhaust 
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than replenish the purse. For, first, they are built at a 
great cost ; secondly, kept up at a great cost ; and, lastly, 
fed at a great cost. C. Hirtius used to derive an income 
of 12,000 sesterces from his ponds, but spent that sum 
in providing food for his fish.” He lent Cesar 6000 
lampreys, and through the multitude of fish sold his 
villa for 40,000 sesterces. His ponds were divided, 
for various sorts of fish, and as carefully preserved 
_as the fish in Lydia for sacred purposes, which as- 
sembled at the sound of a Greek trumpeter, and no 
one dared to take them. Quintus Hortensius, although 
he had fish-ponds built at a great expense at Bauli 
was so fastidious as to buy fish from Puteoli for his 
dinner, because he did not think his own fish good 
enough, unless he had superintended and regulated the 
feeding of them. “And he had more care,” says 
Varro, “lest his mullets should be hungry, than I have 
lest my asses should be so in the Rosea*; and he supplies 
them, in both respects, with meat and drink, at not a 
little more expense than I do them. For Hortensius 
had first many fishermen employed in catching small 
fish to feed the larger; and, besides, used to throw 
bought sausages into his ponds, when the sea was dis-< 
turbed, that he might furnish them a delicacy, when a 
drag net would not procure them live food of common 
fish. He had also as much care of sick fish as of 
a sick servant, in supplying them with cold water.” 
Thus Varro. Alberti adds, that the ancients in their 
maritime fish-ponds peculiarly desired to have them so 
situated, that the water of a fresh tide would expel that 
of the preceding. This expense about fish-ponds is not 
to be wondered at, when we know that Cato the elder 
said that a fish was sold for more than an ox. 
Dovecots (mepirreporpopeoy).— The ancients distin- 
guished two sorts of pigeons, the wild or rock pigeon, of 
various colours, and the white sort, which was fed within 
the gates on domestic food. From these sprung a mixed 
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breed, which were collected even to the amount of 5000 
in one dovecot, or mepictepewy. That of Varro was a 
vault covered with a large chamber, a narrow mouth, 
and small windows reticulated on both sides, that the 
place might be light, and no vermin enter. Within, all 
the walls and chambers, as well as the windows outside, 
were smeared with marble plaster, to prevent mice and 
lizards’ creeping up to the cells. To every pair was 
appropriated one of these cells, which had an entrance. 
There were as many rows of these as could be placed 
from the ground to the chamber, and shelves for vestibules 
were affixed to each row. Palladius mentions only a 
little tower, built in a house, or yard ( pretorium) with 
smooth and whitewashed walls, and windows only 
large enough for the entrance and departure of the 
birds. Nests were fashioned within. In the dovecots 
for turtles, in particular, Varro recommends, instead of 
the holes for nests, brackets or stakes in the wall, which 
were to be covered with mats.* 

Leporarium, or warren.— This was enclosed with a 
lofty fence, which was covered with a roof ; one to keep 
off cats or badgers, the other to prevent wolves leaping 
over it. There were also to be hiding-places, where 
the hares might be concealed among shrubs and herbs, 
and lofty trees with spreading arms, to impede eagles 
from carrying them off. Boars, she-goats, and tame 
animals, who were called to feed by the sound of a 
buccina (or horn), were also kept in such places ; some- 
times also woods, walled in, like parks, and called 
ypsotpopere. Quintus Hortensius had in one of these 
a lofty place, where was a dining-room. To amuse 
himself with the congregation of the animals, Quintus 
ordered Orpheus to be called, as he denominated the 
buccinator alluded to. 

Stable.— Stable was a generic term applied to retreats 
of animals of all sorts, and to brothels and read inns ; 
presepe was loosely used in the same manner, but equile 
was the definite term for our stable, and presepe for the 
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manger.* The latter was called also by Vegetius pa- 
tenat, defined by Columella vas latum, a broad ves. 
sel, ‘Ihe Greek and Roman heroes were horse-breakers. 
- Andromache watered the horses of Hector, and Xeno- 
phon wrote an elaborate treatise upon horsemanship. 
From him Berengert extracted the following descrip- 
tion of the Greek stable. It was to be so situated, with 
respect to the house, that the owner could see his 
horse frequently ; and the stall was to be so managed, 
that the provender could not be easily stolen out of the 
manger. ‘The floor was to decline, and to be pitched 
with stones, each being about the size of the horse’s foot, 
a practice stillin use ; and, as now, the horses were con- 
fined to the manger by a halter. The stable-yard was 
also paved with round stones, bound with a rim of iron, 
to keep them close together. The intention of this 
paving was to harden the hoofs, shoes not being then 
worn. Besides the stable-yard, there was a place for 
the horses to roll themselves, and Apuleius, when me- 
tamorphosed, mentions the pleasure which he found in 
such an act. When the horse was to be cleaned, he 
was muzzled, and led out of the stable. The groom 
stood sidewise, that the horses might have a better ap- 
petite: they were turned away from the manger after 
the first meal. As to the Roman stables, they had, of 
course, distinctions of elegance, according to the rank of 
the parties ; and the accounts of the old authors show 
that the construction of the rack, manger, and windows, 
were connected with fanciful medical principles, one of 
which was, that moonlight was injurious to horses. ¢ 
In a general view, Columella recommends that stables 
should not be built of a height greater than that under 
which a horse or an ox could conveniently stand. The 
goddess Hippona, which Lutinus contends ought to be 
denominated Epona, was the patroness of horses, and 
Apuleius || mentions a pier for supporting beams, upon 
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which pier was placed an image of the goddess Epona. 
At the inn at Pompeii every horse had a separate 
stable ; but Varro mentions a division by bars, called 
longurit, between the mangers (presepia). The hay, 
which was particularly directed to be dry, was placed 
in a loft (¢abulatum), and the other general food was 
barley.* The litter and dung were removed every day ; 
for, no shoes being used, it was thought that standing 
in warm or moist matters would impede the induration 
of the hoofs.f Palladius recommends strong oaken 
planks with straw to be placed, that it might be soft | 
to the horses, when lying down, and hard to them when 
standing. According to Juvenalt, figures of gods were 
painted upon the mangers ; and in imperial stables was 
annexed a portico, painted with subjects relating to the 
public exhibitions. § 

These were the offices of higher rank. Those belong- 
ing to the annexed farm are thus particularised: there 
were to be, ox-stalls (bubilia), warm, like the stables in 
winter ; with good presepia, having cribs (faliscas) or 
racks barred (c/atratas), each bar being a foot apart ; for 
thus the cattle would not waste their food. According 
to Palladius, they stood in pairs, in divisions eight feet 
apart, and fifteen long; and he recommends the following 
adjuncts :—-1. a fire to be near, because it would make 
them nitidiores (more sleek)|| ; 2. cellars for holding the 
wine and oil vessels, on level ground and dry places ; 
3. lofts planked, for beans, lentils, barley, wheat, and 
hay ; 4. a place for the servants to retire to when weary 
with work, cold, or heat; 5. a chamber for the bailiff 
near the gate, to see who came in or out; 6. a kitchen, 
that, in winter, all the food might be prepared before day- 
break. Alberti says, that it was large and not dark, secured 
from fire, and having an oven, fireplace (focus), water, 
and privy ; adjacent to it, a tablinum (here a room 
made of boards), where the better sort might sleep and 
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keep a bread-chest, bacon, and lard ; 7. wain-houses ;; 
8. in a large farm, two yards: one (the inner) with ai 
pond of running water for the cattle to drink at, and! 
geese and swine to revel in; the other with a pond also,, 
for the maceration of lupins, before mentioned, and| 
other uses. This outer court was frequently to be: 
covered with straw, to be trodden into manure ; 9. two) 
dunghills near, or one divided into two, for young and 
old dung ; over which were sometimes placed (10.) a. 
barn (nubilarium), for storing the whole harvest, built | 
close to the threshing-floor, open on that side suffi- 
ciently to eject the corn for threshing, or return it when 
it began to rain. It was to have windows in the part 
most adapted to ventilation. Thus Varro * ; and it is no- 
ticeable how well his description suits our modern farm- 
yard: it does not, however, include the following 
offices: the 

Pistrinum, or pistrix (as Varro), a mill or house for 
grinding corn, and including, also, 2 bakehouse. The 
corn was ground by a mill turned by asses, or, where it 
was practicable, by water. 

Pigsties (hare), even ten in number, in Cato.f 
The sties were to be about three feet high, and some- 
what more in width. They had a door above for the 
sow, and a smaller aperture below for the young pigs. 
To absorb moisture, the sties were strewed with sand. 

Poultry yards, &c.—If you wish, says Varro, to 
keep as many as two hundred hens, let an enclosed 
place be selected, in which two large coops (cavee) may 
be conjoined, looking towards the east, both about ten 
feet long, less by a half in breadth, and a little lower in 
height. To both let there be windows of three feet in 
breadth and four in height, latticed with twigs, so as to 
give much light, and keep off any thing hurtful from 
entrance. Between the two let there be a door for the 
gallinarius, or keeper of the hens, to go to them. In 
the coops let there be frequent perches, enough to sup- 
port ail the hens. Against each perch let their beds 


* Lipo. oils. + Coxv. J) Vitro, Wik.¢o- 
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(cubilia) be sculped in the wall, before the enclosed 
yard (vestibulum), in which they may be in the day- 
time, and rollin the dust. Besides, let there be a large 
cell, in which the keeper may live, so that all the beds 
of the hens may be set in the walls around, either cut 
out, or firmly affixed.* The eggs of peacocks were 
hatched under hens; but the peacock-house was large 
according to the number, and had separate beds, co- 
vered in, to prevent the entrance of reptiles or animals.t 
For the amphibious fowls, geese and ducks, ponds, 
called xyyyobccwerx, were required; and _ sties (hare) 
above, or caves under ground, were adjacent. These 
were to be about two feet and a half square, with dry 
ground for a floor, and to be strewed with straw. The 
veorootpopera for ducks were to be placed in a marshy 
ground, or at least near a natural or artificial pond. 
They were to be enclosed with a fence fifteen feet in 
height, and had one door. Around the wall was a brim 
inside, in which were placed covered beds for the ducks : 
before them a vestibule, made smooth with brickwork. 
To that running water was admitted, and food placed in 
it. All the walls were smoothed with plaster, to prevent 
the intrusion of cats or other injurious animals; and a 
net with large meshes was drawn over the whole, to 
impede the irruption of eagles or escape of the ducks. 
There was always to be a large supply of fresh water 
for the ponds. ¢ 

Besides these, presses (torcularia) for wine, oil, or 
cider, of very complex construction, with timber, and. 
unintelligible by words, occur, as well as petty things 
which are given in detail by the authors De Re Rusticé. 

There remain to be described subterranean houses, 
retreats from the heat of summer. One consists of a 
Souterrein and ground floor above, with private pass- 
ages and closets, the other has many rooms with pass. 
ages. ‘These rooms are painted (as usual with the 
Romans) in fresco, of arabesques and figures of ani- 


* Varro, iii, 9 t Id. iii. 6 % Idi 12: 
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mals, and have, upon the friezes, bas-reliefs, fastened! 
with leaden nails. 

The authors De Re Rusticd do not mention the cot-- 
tages of the poor: but one appears in the Pompeian) 
paintings. It is like the modern, thatched, and has: 
the door at the gable end, but no appearance of any’ 
windows. The door, as customary with the Romans: 


in most instances, was very low. Ovid, who, in his: 
Baucis and Philemon, describes a cottage minutely, , 


notes flitches of bacon suspended from a black beam, , 
and dry branches for firing hoarded in the roof. 


Tomss. — According to Plato, the conception of’ 


sepulture was coeval with an opinion of the immortality 


of the soul. Be this as it may, it is certain that the: 


natural suggestion of designating a place of interment 
by elevation of the turf occurs among the Austral- 
ianst; and that barrow burial is the most ancient 
known. Of the existence of that in all countries no- 
thing need be said. The Pentateuch mentions cavern 
burial. Abraham probably derived this hypogean 
fashion from the Egyptians, the people of Upper Egypt 
and Ethiopia being the first civilised nation known, 
and ancestors of the Pelasgi of Etruria and other 
countries. Strabo observes that the walls of the Temple 
of the Sun, at Heliopolis, were charged with paintings 
similar to those of the Pelasgi of Etruria ; and there 
are other and numerous coincidences which show that 
the worship of the Pelasgi of Italy and Greece was con- 
nected with that of Upper Egypt and Ethiopia.~ Like 
the tombs of the kings at Thebes, those of the Etrusco- 
Pelasgians are grottoes or chambers, under a small 
hill, perforated below for a door, and at top for light. 
They are full of paintings (as are the Egyptian tombs), 
referring, says Paciaudi, to the passage of souls to the 
Elysian fields. In some instances, even embalmment 
seems to have prevailed ; for in 1485 the entire body 
of a woman so preserved, and laid in a marble sarco- 


* Oxley’s Travels. 
¢ Seconde Mémoire sur les Pelasges. Mém. Instit. iii. 48. 138. 
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phagus, was found in a sepulchre near the Via Appia.* 
Another Egyptianism is noticeable. In Fabretti are 
several inscriptions, containing invocations to Osiris for 
cold water, from the supposed thirst of the dead, and 
at this day, in India, pitchers full of water are hung 
upon the trees, adjacent to a grave or place of sepulture. 
A curious occurrence of vases for this and similar pur- 
poses appears in an extraordinary Etruscan tomb, found 
in the Tiphatine mountains by sir William Hamilton. 
The skeleton was laid at length. A fly-fan, with iron 
sticks, two large iron chandeliers, vases suspended to 
bronze nails, two iron swords, a wine strainer, consist~= 
ing of a deep bowl, perforated with holes, and provided 
with a handle and saucer without holes, a bronze bowl, 
in which was a simpulum attached to a long handle, 
and used as a ladle, two eggs, and a grater, were found. 
The vases were not cinerary. They were the customary 
drinking vessels found in tombs, through the supposed 
thirst of the dead previously alluded to. Nothing can 
be more plain than the cause of this addition of pro- 
visions. The ancients looked upon the soul as the 
shadow of the living man, and that it had the faculties 
of thinking and talking, though very imperfectly ; for 
which reason, Homer calls these shadows apevyva KANYE, 
weak bodies. The dead, indeed, according to Homer 
and Socrates, lived a sort of life that resembled a dream, 
and therefore it is that many epitaphs begin with these 
words, “ Hrernani Somno.” They were also thought 
to frequent the place where the body lay. Here were 
placed the provisions, because Lucian says these ghosts 
derived their nourishment from the libations and funeral 
sacrifices at tombs ; so that, if any of them had no kin- 
dred or friend left upon earth, then that ghost had no 
food, but starved with hunger. But this was not the only 
imitation of Egyptian fashions. Others, says Alberti {, 
will, perhaps, praise our Etruscans, because they did 
not much yield to the Egyptians in the magnificence of 


* Montfauc. vol. v. part. i. b. iii, c. 4 
+ Ency. of Antigq. t F. cxxi. a. 
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similar works; and among others, that of Porsenna, , 
who, beneath the city Clusium, had a tomb of square » 
stone, under whose base, 50 feet high, was an almost: 


inextricable labyrinth (as has been said of the pyramids ; 


of Egypt), and over it five pyramids, one in the middle, , 


and one at each corner. There were other annexations | 
not intelligible. This tomb, which is unquestionably the : 


most ancient pattern of Roman mausolea above ground, 
has the same number of termini as the barrow of 
Alyattes at Sardis in Lydia, described by Herodotus, 
and still remaining; the basement, which is square, 
supporting five conical pyramids. A pyramid was 
placed on the top of the celebrated mausoleum of Arte- 
misia, and pyramids also adorned the tomb of Scipio. 
Besides, the Etruscans were Lydians, at least that por- 
tion of them who were called Tyrrheni.* The imi- 
tation of pattern is therefore explained. But the 
Etruscan tombs were mostly vaults or grottoes, con- 
taining those elegant vases which have been so justly 


* Herodot. Clio, 93, 94. 
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admired. All their arts seem to have been, in the 

opinion of count Caylus, assimilations borrowed from _ 
the Egyptians. They were, perhaps, the first of all 

potters ever known; for the prince of Canino says, that 

aquafortis will not affect the paintings of these vases.* 

We hear also of fictile sarcophagi, large enough to 

admit the whole body at full length. + But terracotta 

was not the sole material of vases made by them. At 

Viterbo, where Etruscan sepulchres are frequently 

found, was discovered a bronze vase, containing bones, 

the outside of which vase was covered with cloth of 
asbestos ; and it is reasonably presumed that the body 

was burnt in this cloth, because it was a Roman prac- 

tice. { Millin makes it a distinction of Etruscan sar- 

cophagi, that upon nearly all of them is a Fury or a 

Genius, armed with a torch, which uniformity betokens 

a ready-made purchase of the potters. Mr. Dodwell 

adds, that lamine of lead, containing imprecations 

against enemies, are found in Etruscan as well as Gre- 

cian tombs. 

It is observable that most of the tombs of the Romans 
were built with the opus reticulatum, mattoni, or plaster 
in network over rough stones or bricks. Alberti assigns 
thereason. If, he says, there are rich and gorgeous or- 
naments consulted in the construction, it is a temptation 
to destroy them; and to this cause he ascribes the utter 
disappearance (the inscriptions excepted) of the monu- 
ments of Caius Cesar and Claudius. But there were 
existent, nevertheless, very old monuments, because 
being built with reticulated work or stone, useless for 
any other purpose, no one violated them.§ 

Mr. Dodwell adds, that Greek sepulchres are all of 
the hypogean kind; and Le Roy||, that the round 
towers of the Romans were unknown inGreece. As works 
of architecture, the sepulchral monuments of the latter 
people were of more importance than their domestic 


| * Archeologia, xxiii, 269, 
+ Plin. xxxv. 12, Montfaucon, v. b.ii. parti. c. 6. 
¢ Id. v. parti. b. iil. c. 4 § F. exxi. a, |] P. 30. 
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structures. There is more architectural display in the 
street of the tombs at Pompeii than in any street of 
the city itself. The mausoleum of Adrian was exceed- 
ingly splendid, and various others were magnificent ; 
even the sarcophagus from the monument of Cecilia 
Metella is simple and elegant in the extreme, and ex- 
hibits more good taste than almost any that remain of 
the same kind.* 

The smaller monuments of the Greeks and Romans 
were sold ready-made, and these were adorned with 
foliage and figures allusive to a future state, the funeral 
ceremonies, or the sex and pursuits of the defunct. In- 
stances, however, of an utter misapplication to such a 
purpose are numerous in Boissard’s collection, and this 
circumstance shows that they were hack patterns, and 
bought of lapidaries. The foliage is presumed to have 
been formed from the plants devoted to the rites of 
sepulture +; but the distorted figures of animals and 
monsters is a Roman adoption, not to be seen in 
Greek remains,—only vegetable forms occur in their 
ornaments. Millin says that the sarcophagi of the 
pagans are often surmounted by a kind of frieze, 
of which the subjects have sometimes a connection 
with, the principal bas-relief, and sometimes none at 
all.t Centaurs, griffins, and sphinxes often occur: 
Herder thinks that they were but emblems of destruc- 
tion; D’Hantarville derives them from the Hyperbo- 
reans or Scythians, in whose tombs have been found 
small figures of animals, which had been shut up there. 
It appears rather, that these animals, which make part 
of the suite of Bacchus, are, upon the ancient tombs, 
emblematic of the initiation, and by consequence of the 
celestial happiness, of the defunct. The sphynx is the 
symbol of prudence ; and the griffins, which watch with 
so much care over the gold intrusted to them, will show 
the same vigilance to protect a treasure still more pre- 


* Mr. Hoskins, Biogr. Brit. 
+ Stuart’s Athens, vol.iv. p. 9. new edit. 
t Midi de la France, ii. 269. 
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cious, the urn upon which they put the paw, to indicate 
that they well know how to defend it against all the 
roguish persons who wish to lay their profane hands 
upon it. A bark was the symbol of the harbour of 
happiness, to which the deceased had arrived, for which 
reason we often see upon tombs dolphins, tritons, and 
nereids. A cornucopia indicates prosperity. In short, 
the re-union of these monsters might have for object 
_ to frighten the violaters of tombs, and hinder a kind of 
sacrilege, which was most hideous and detestable in the 
eyes of antiquity. The tombs of the first ages of 
Christianity are very curious, because they show the 
history of the art in its decline. The customs of the 
lower empire, the usages of the Pagans, and mytho- 
logical symbols, were made to represent the mysteries of 
their religion, and the new allegories that they imagined. 
Thus the vine represented Christ, vases they took 
from 1 Thess. iv. 4. 2Cor.iv.7., and the doves they 
made symbolic of a soft and pure soul.* All this is 
hypothetical ; and it is to be observed that none of this 
kind of tombs, so numerous in Boissard, appear to have 
been discovered at Pompeii, and therefore may have 
been known only in the decline of the empire. 

The Street of the Tombs at Pompeii has a fine effect. 
Burials by the roadside were usual, because the families 
of the place had certain portions there allotted to them, 
) by purchase, for the ob- 
ject intended. At Pompei. 
they are elegant structuresi 
The Hypogea, of which 
none are there apparent, 
seem to have suggested the 
fashion and construction of 
the mausolea above ground. 
The Greek Hypogea were 
often divided into apart. 
ments like houses, with the exception that the walls 
were lined with columbaria, (pigeon-holes, or niches 

* Mid dela France, it. 151-165, 
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for holding the urns which contained the ashes of the 
dead under cremation), or even recesses for a whole 
corpse. Fabretti has given the following curious speci- 
men of one adapted to both purposes. 

A monument at Corinth,and another at Pompeii, 
(the tomb of Navoleia Tyche)* show that these apart- 
ments were intended for relatives who visited, and even 
at anniversaries held feasts there. The story of the 
Ephesian matron represents widows as resident there 
for some time after a husband’s decease ; and inscrip-. 
tions show that tears were expected to be shed over the 
ashes of the dead, and to be mixed with aromatic 
spirits. These Jlachrymatories require explanation. 
The Psalmist mentions tears in bottles (lachrymatories), 
and for the purpose of receiving these tears (not in a 
lachrymatory) a hole was sometimes left in the cover of 
the urn. In Gruter, Rusticella Cytheris, after pre- 
suming that her husband would visit her tomb, and 
have her name inscribed, concludes with, 


‘¢ Et quicunque tuis umor (sic) labetur ocellis 
Protinus inde meos defluat in cineres.” ft 


and another epitaph says that Fusca, a mourning 
mother, had mingled her tears with opobalsamum.t 
These tears were shed over the ashes, for notwithstand- 
ing the Psalmist, Schoefflin, Paciandi, and others, con- 
tend that the phials called lachrymatories did not contain 
tears, only the liquid perfumes used for moistening the 
funeral pile or ashes of the deceased. 

The urns (as they are called by Montfaucon) in the 
most ancient monuments are shaped like boxes, with 
pyramidal covers ; and, properly speaking, were such, 
seemingly of stone. In general the urns (olle) were 
round-bellied, of the form still to be seen at the British 
Museum, placed in mimic columbaria: some had 

* Engraved Pompeiana, i. pl. 5, 6. 


+ “ And whatever moisture falls from your eyes, let it fall from thence 
uy on my ashes.” 

t Montfaucon has spoiled this inscription (Guther, ii. 22.), by omitting 
eum after relicta. 
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points to fix them in the niches ; others were flat-bot- 
tomed, to stand on the ground ; and smaller urns in the 
family mausoleum were granted to domestics. Among 
the ashes enclosed in urns have been found crystal balls. 
One similar was discovered in the sepulchre of king 
Childeric, father of Clovis. It was an amulet, supposed 
to work miracles, &e. and well known in Druidical 
archeology, as the Leice, Menal, or Medenhall Leice. 
The ovrendaria were larger urns. Some urns (or, ac- 
cording to the plates, rather square blocks) are divided 
into compartments for reception of the ashes of dis- 
tinct persons.* They seem to have appertained to in- 
ferior monuments, and to have been intended, perhaps, 
for the protection of urns put within them. Cremation 
became rare about the time of the Antonines, and there- 
fore all these cinerary urns may be deemed older than 
that period. As cremation, to prevent mutilation of 
the corpse by enemies, was not general, however, until 
after the time of Sylla, the Etruscans, who were famous 
potters, used to make fictile coffins}, the fictilia sar- 
cophaga of Gruter ; and one made of clay has been dis- 
covered at York.{ There were others also of stone, 
parallelograms, of which one is engraved by Boissard.§ 
Nero was buried in one of porphyry ; and these sarco- 
phagi, called also solia, were appropriated to persons 
of high rank.|| In some mausolea there were recesses, 
as in the preceding cut, for the reception of a whole 
body. These were called Joculi, which upon use were 
closed with marble, or terra-cotta plastered, to prevent 
the escape of fetid odours. The Roman vault at 
York was 8ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 5ft. broad. The 
top was covered with bricks 1ft. square, 24 ft. thick. 
The walls were of stone. In the vault was a sarco- 
- phagus, cut out ofa single grid stone, and covered with 
another of blue flag, containing a skeleton. The head 
rested upon a step. At the north end of the vault was 


me’ Fabretti, Montfauc. &c. + Plin, xxxv. 12. 
t Archzolog. v. 225. § Pars v. pl. 115. 
\| Suet. Nero L, et not. Delph. 
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an aperture too small to have admitted the sarcophagus. 
It was carelessly closed with large stones. At each 
side of the skull was found a glass lachrymatory. 
Foggini observed upon the covering of a sarcophagus, 
at the Capitol, three cavities, one entirely hollow, sup- 
posed for the introduction of solid bodies, such as cakes, 
the other two for libations. But these coffins seem to 
have been different from those cinerary urns, the Greek 
ortvOyxas and ortodoxee, the Latin ossuaria, which are 
short and broad, and always have covers. There were 
urns for the common people, and larger ; because, the 
bodies being imperfectly burnt, pieces of bone remained, 
or they contained the ashes of a wholefamily. Persons 
who had no mausolea kept such urns in their houses, or 
placed them upon cippi, which contained an inscrip- 
tion. Urns of metal belonged to persons of distinction. 
The naulon, or Charon’s fare, came from the Egyptians 
(for it occurs in mummies) ; as did the custom of bury- 
ing lamps, very rarely found in Grecian or Hetrurian 
monuments. It was a compliment paid to the images 
of idols, mentioned by the prophet Baruch and by He- 
rodotus, but it is presumed to be of later introduction 
into Roman sepulchres. A Salernitan inscription 
says, ‘* May a golden earth cover his ashes, who has 
put a burning lamp into this tomb.* The Christians 
adopted the practice ; some lamps have even the mono- 
gram of Christ. In the interior of the tomb of Nevo- 
leia Tyche at Pompeii, lamps were stored in a corner, 
ready to be put into new urns as they were wanted.t 
This tomb is remarkable, because it had an enclosure 
of painted and panelled walls, in the middle of which 
is a stone triclinium, or dinner-bed{, surrounding a 
table, for the celebration of the anniversaries by surviv- 
ing friends. An altar accompanies it, for propitiation 
of the Dii inferi. 

The arrangements for the burial and procession were 
as follows : — 


* Ency. of Antiq. Montfauc. Popery the Religion of Heathenism, 
pp. 14, 15. 
i Pompeiana, p. 117. t Pompeiana, pl. iv. 
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{. The last kiss to receive the expiring soul, and 
closing the eyes, which were opened again upon the 
funeral pile, that the defunct might behold the heavens. 

2. Taking the rings off; put on again when the 
corpse was carried in state. 

3. The Conclamatio, or calling the name aloud, to find 
whether he was really dead ; some add the sound of 
trumpets also. 

4. Application to the undertakers (Libitinarii) to 
provide the necessaries and undertake the management. 

5. Washing the body in warm water, and embalm~ 
ing it with perfumes, by the Pollinctores, servants of the 
Labitinaria. 

6. The corpse clothed in a toga at the vestibule of 
the house, a branch of cypress for the rich, of fir for 
the poor, being placed over the door; a man hear, to 
prevent theft ; in a person of the first rank, boys to 
keep off flies. 

7. At the end of the seventh day proclamation of 
the Ewequie by a crier. 

8. Body put upon a litter, called Hewaphorus if only 
six bearers, Octophorus if eight. Relatives or sons of 
the defunct the usual bearers ; in common people, hired . 
persons called Vespillones. The corpse had the head 
crowned with flowers, and the face uncovered, unless it 
was disfigured by disease. 

9. The procession being arranged, the march com- 
menced: Ist, By melancholy music, trumpets for male 
adults, and flutes for minors, or, as some accounts, also 
females: 2dly, By persons who carried torches: 3dly, 
An arch-mimic, dressed in the habit and wearing a mask 
of the features of the deceased, who imitated the man- 
ners and gestures of the deceased, even jested upon 
their failings. 4thly, All the tokens of dignity which 
the defunct possessed, as presents of honour, crowns, 
spoils taken from enemies, &c. 5thly, Then the body 
on a litter covered with purple. 6thly, His bust in 
wax, with those of his ancestors and relatives, mounted 
upon staves, or placed in chariots; a ceremony not 
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granted to novi homines, or persons attainted of crime. 
_ ‘Tthly, The freedmen carrying the pileus, or cap of 
liberty. 8thly, The children, relatives, and friends of 
the deceased, atrati, attired in black, the sons with a 
veil over the head, the daughters in white with di. 
shevelled hair, and barefooted. Othly, The prefice, or 
women whose profession it was to make lamentations, 
and sing praises of the defunct. 

10. If the deceased was an illustrious person, the 
body was conveyed to the forum, where, before the 
rostrum, @ son or near relative made an eulogium, 
called the Laudatio pro rostris. 

11. From thence they proceeded to the place where 
the body was to be burnt (Ustrinum) or buried. ‘The 
pile was previously prepared with combustible woods, 
upon which was laid the corpse. It was watered with 
perfumed liquors; a finger cut off to be buried ; the 
face turned to the sky, and the naulon, or Charon’s 
fare, commonly a silver obolus, placed in the mouth, 

12. All the pile was surrounded with cypress. The 
nearest relation turning his back, while the pile was 
being inflamed, threw upon it the arms and other 
eftects of the defunct. A sacrifice was also made of 
oxen, bulls, and sheep, which were thrown upon the 
pile. As a substitute for the barbarism of immolating 
prisoners to appease the manes of the deceased, there 
were combats of gladiators. Sometimes there were 
added chariot races, theatrical performances, and feasts 
to the assistants and people. 

13. When the body was consumed (and it was some. 
times draped in cloth of amiantus, that the ashes might 
not be intermixed with those of the pile), the ashes 
and bones were washed with milk and wine; and de- 
posited in an urn, of higher or less value according to 
the station of the deceased, those of terra-cotta being 
the most common. 

14, The sacrificer, who had assisted at the solemnity, 
then sprinkled the assistants, to purify them, with holy 
water, from a sprinkler of olive branch. 
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15. A mourner dismissed them with, ‘‘ Go, it is 
permitted, (J,.licet).” Then the relatives and friends 
of the defunct, calling him by his name, said, in a loud 
voice, “ Farewell, farewell, we shall follow in the order 
which nature has appointed.” The urn was then car- 
ried to the sepulchre, before which was a small altar, 
where were burnt incense and perfumes ; a ceremony 
renewed from time to time, as was that of strewing 
flowers upon the tomb. 

16. Lastly, a dinner was given to the relatives 
and mourners ; sometimes a distribution of the viands 
to the people. On the ninth day following was another 
dinner, the novendiale, at which festival the mourners 
relinquished their black dresses for white. 

Note. The fasces and arms were borne reversed, at 
the funerals of magistrates and warriors; a Greek 
fashion.* 

Public edifices. — The chief of these are 

Temptes. The Romans, says Le Royt, while hea- 
thens, never deviated from the square and round temples 

of the Greeks: they only altered the general propor- 
tions, and made them shorter. Mr. Wilkins adds nu- 
merous architectural changes in the work. 

The disposition of the interior, in a Roman temple, 
may be easily understood by the following analogies to 
that of our cathedrals. 

It stood within a hieron, or area, answerable to our 
churchyard; the pronaos to our antechapel (or por- 
ticus of our own churches at the west end, formerly 
usual) ; the cella to the choir; the naos to the pres- 
bytery, where the communion-table stands; the opis- 
thodome (adytum or sanctuary) to the Lady Chapel ; 
_ the peristyles around to the aisles. The statue of the 
god generally occupied the centre; the altar was before 
it, and the walls were hung with ev-voto’s, paintings, 
arms taken from enemies, &c. &c. 

The hieron, or area, was sometimes planted with 


_ * Ency. Méthod. art. Funérailies des Romains. Boissard, et al, 
+ Vol, xiii. part. ii. 3, . 
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fruit trees, for the benefit of the priests, who lived in 
college fashion around the temple, as did the Egyptian 
priests, and farmed lands, which formed the endowment. 
The porticoes, or peristyles, and pronaos were columned, 
for the shelter of the people, who prayed there, because 
admission into the celia was prohibited to all but the 
priests and some privileged persons. In these porticoes 
goods were sold and business transacted (as among us) ; 
and, with the Greeks, were promenades, and called 
mepropouot. In these porticoes rhetoricians held their 
schools ; orators harangued from the elevated steps ; 
and children were instructed: whence came our custom 
of holding school in the parois or church porch. Be- 
tween the columns of the Greek temples at Pompeii, 
standing in the midst of an area, were iron bars, to 
confine the crowd to the porticoes. When the time 
of sacrifice arrived, the doors were thrown open, that 
the people assembled under the exterior portico might 
see the altar and the victim. In the sanctuary was the 
oracle, if any ; or it was the pedestal of the statue of the 
god, having beneath it a subterraneous passage for a 
priest to utter the response, or a concealed room, or 
niche with an aperture. 

At the entrance of temples there was a pond or basin, 
used by the priest for ablution before sacrificing to the 
Dii superi ; mere sprinkling being sufficient for the in- 
fernal deities. Marbles differ from authors; but the 
following customs were commonly received. The priest, 
crowned with branches of the tree dedicated to the god, 
—which branches are tied with bandages, —bears the 
simpulum, a vessel for holding wine. He is attended 
by children, called camilli, who carry the vessels, baskets, 
&c. ; musicians belonging to the temple, who played 
on flutes during the sacrifice ; the pope, or victimarii, 
naked to the girdle, assistants or partakers, bearing 
vessels of various kinds ; and the sacvificers, who, among 
the Romans,—not among the Greeks, —had the head 
veiled, except the god was Saturn. The victim was 
adorned with bandeaux or garlands, sometimes with 
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fillets and trappings. In a votive sacrifice, however, 
the priests and supplicants were unveiled and bare- 
footed, and the robes unloosed. There was also a tripod, 
which sustained the apoda, for preparing the parts of 
the victim intended for the meal. All these persons and 
things appear upon marbles ; and, all being ready, either 
the priest, after prayers to Janus and other gods, or a 
crier, called aloud “‘ Hoe age” to the people, who there- 
upon observed a profound silence. The priest then 
walked round the altar several times, holding his hand 
upon his mouth ; and next poured the wine upon the 
altar; concluding with plucking some of the hair from 
the victim, and casting it into the fire. Then was the 
time for the victimarius to take the knife called seces- 
pita, for cutting the throat of the victim; or malleus 
or axe, to knock him down, as also mentioned by 
Homer, and still practised by butchers. Before he 
struck the blow, he addressed the priest for the signal, 
by the words Ago-ne? While he was striking the 
victim, speech was prohibited ; but, afterwards, it was 
allowed, until what was to be burnt upon the altar was 
delivered to the priest. During the roasting, silence 
was again enforced ; and the intervals alluded to gave 
birth to the phrase Inter cesa et porrecta. ‘To return to 
the proceedings after the throat was cut: the blood was 
collected and the skin taken off; then the haruspex, or 
flamen, examined the entrails for prognostics: and pre- 
sages were also formed from the burning of the incense 
and motion and windings of the smoke. Favourable 
omens were denoted by the word “ Litare.” After the 
exploration of the entraiis, they cut off the primitie 
both of them and of the members, and offered them to 
the sacrificer, who threw them upon the fire of the altar, 
together with incense and spices. The whole ended 
with a feast of the remaining parts of the sacrifice 
(whence “ St. Paul’s meat offered to idols’’), songs in 
honour of the god to whom the sacrifice was made, and 
dances. The meal was eaten standing; and small 
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round loaves (whence our hot cross-buns originally) 
were added. * 

It was customary for worshippers, when in temples, 
to conceal the hands, from reverence. They have also 
the head covered, during prayer, when standing: when 
kneeling, the head and face are covered, with the right 
hand upon the mouth, the fore-finger being inclined to 
the thumb,—a gesture also used in passing a temple. 
The Romans of regular habits came to the temples, 
which were open to every person, and often lighted 
before day, temples having no windows. Those who 
could not go to the temple, supplied that duty by their 
edicula, or oratories. A priest pronounced from a book 
the prayers, which were reiterated by the people, turned 
towards the east, with their heads veiled, to keep their 
attention unperplexed by any ill omen. They were to 
invoke the god by name, and, to avoid mistake, were to 
add, ‘‘ Sive tu deus, sive tu dea es;” i. e., Whether you 
are a god or a goddess. 'They touched the altar while 
they prayed, and advanced the hand from the lips 
towards the image of the gods: they also embraced the 
knees of it, because they regarded the knees as the seat 
of mercy. The young of both sexes, also, sung hymns, 
in the morning, to the celestial gods, and, in the even- 
ing, to the infernal; both accompanied with music. 
The influence of the priests over the people is evident 
throughout the whole Roman history ; and Juvenalt 
mentions the Galli, or priests of Cybele, in particular, as 
menacing the women with diseases and misfortunes if 
they did not make presents to them: i. ¢., give them 
eggs and certain of their old clothes. 

Tueatres.— The most perfect specimens are those 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. They resembled the 
Greek in form; but, not being excavated, like those, 
out of rock, they have external walls, decorated in the 
Roman vicious taste, with columns and intervening 
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arches. The following view of the great theatre at 
Pompeii will give a satisfactory representation of. its 
construction. 


VIEW OF THE GREAT THEATRE AT POMPEII. 


The great difference between the Greek and Roman 
theatres was in the disposition of the orchestra, our 
pit. The Greeks devoted it to the chorus and dancers ; 
-but the Romans to the patricians: and this distinction, 
which took place in the time of Scipio Africanus, 
illustrates Juvenal’s phrase, ‘‘ between the orchestra 
and people.” The following plan of the stage parts of 
the Pompeian theatre will explain it. 

The plan represents (to begin from below), first, 
a corridor, or gallery, by which the people went to 
their seats, or cunei (wedges), because the compart- 
ments were divided into that form. This portion an- 
swers to our boxes. 

The orchestra is our pit: part of it is occupied by a 
range of semicircular seats. Here sat the patricians and 
persons of distinction. In the vacant area, those of the 
highest rank were distinguished by curule chairs. It 
was separated from the stage by a low wall, or balus- 
trade, called podium, at Herculaneum adorned with 
statues. Below this is a row of recesses, nearly in the 
situation of the stage-lights at our theatres. These are 
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justifiably presumed to have been appropriated to the 
musicians. 


PPO SS “ae SaCeEUN ST CM 


A platform elevated beyond this, formed the stage, 
called proscenium, or pulpitum. 

Instead of the drop scene is a stone house, resembling, 
at Herculaneum, the front of a handsome country seat, 
with three entrances, the central being the largest. The 
back part consists of an open area, to which adjoins a 
large portico, whither (says Vitruvius) the audience 
could retire when it rained. Alberti says, that the 
distinction between a great and small theatre consisted 
in the latter having no portico; and he appears to be 
supported by the adjacent little theatre at Pompeii. 
These are thought to have been intended for rehearsals, 
or as odea for musical pieces. To keep off the sun, 
masts were fixed in stones, with holes, projecting from 
the exterior circuit of the theatre; and a cloth, called 
velarium, was stretched upon transverse ropes, instead 
of beams. Pliny says, that Lentulus Spintrio was the 
inventor of awnings ; and Maffei adds, that this velarium 
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was made of woollen cloth variously coloured, and could 
be drawn backwards or forwards at pleasure.* 

Hypothetical accounts, written before the discoveries 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, have much embarrassed 
the subject ; but the model of the former, and the repre- 
sentation here given of the latter, render the construc- 

ign quite intelligible. 

Concerning the house, which has been called xAsosoy 
or clisium (an acceptation not generally received), Vi- 
truviust says, that the representation of private build- 
ings with windows was part of the comic scene, and 
Winckelmann { has proved it by an engraving. Pollux § 
reckons among the parts of a theatre, a@ house with two 
stories, and says, that from it the old women and pan- 
dars used to look down and peep about them. From 
those high prospects some use or another may have been 
made in the tragic scene too, and when there was oc- 
casion, they may have made the spectators see through 
the two gates or apertures ||, which, Vitruvius says, were 
on the right and left, and served for those personages 
introduced in the drama, as representing foreigners, to 
come out on the stage, since the middle part was filled 
up with the royal gates, and the train belonging to the 
court. We likewise read in Pollux, that, in the tra- 
gedies, the house with the two stories represented some- 
times two parlours or high places like towers, from 
whence they could see at a distance; and we read that the 
gate on the right hand (by which name I understand 
one of the apertures in the front) was the place of those 
who acted the second part. It was common, in both 
the Latin and Greek theatres, to represent the scene 
from nothing else but cne single partition wall, or front 
of a building with three doors, which Perrault shows 
to be filled, and almost shut up, by the painted machines, 
and other things, which turned on pivots. Thus: 
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Maffei.* Montfaucon, however, under the name of 
Scena, makes the substitute of this house, in some thea- 
tres, a splendid structure, consisting of columns, marble, 
and glass, enriched with gold, silver, paintings, and 
other decorations. The middle doorway was that of 
the principal actor, and those on the right and left ap- 
pertained to the second and other characters. That, 
too, in the centre was much wider than the others. 
From tracks of wheel-ruts, found in the theatre of 
Tauromenium (now Taormino), where the site of the 
a@isium was cut in the rock, such traces show that real 
chariots and horses passed through this entry. But 
this front would not harmonise with all the kinds and 
circumstances of plays. ‘There were, accordingly, scenes 
formed of tapestry (not painted), by which the house 
was concealed. These scenes were triple, and fastened 
upon prisms of framework, turning upon pivots. Each 
face had, says Vitruvius, a distinct picture: one for 
tragedy, consisting of stately edifices, with pillars, sta. 
tues, and. other things suitable to palaces; another for 
comedy, with balconies and windows, in imitation of 
common buildings ; a third for farce, exhibiting groves, 
caves, mountains, and other rural objects. It is diffi- 
cult to give a clear idea of the action or situation of the 
revolving prisms, but they are said to have been placed 
at each end of the stage. The theatre having no roof, 
the curtain (auleum) was not let down, but drawn up, 
as is exhibited in the following lines, by which it also 
appears that figures formed the pattern : — 


«« Sic ubi tolluntur festis auleea theatris 
Surgere signa solent; primumque ostendere vultum ; 
Cetera paulatim; placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent ; imoque pedes in margine ponunt.” + 
Ovid. l,i. Met. de Cadmo. 


Connected with the curtain were the siparia, which 


* * Gordon on Amphitheatres, 393, 394. 
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folded up. By one passage in Apuleius*, the audeum 
should seem to be a term applied to the particular cur- 
tain used for tragedy, and the siparium a distinct one ; 
and by another, that the siparia and curtain were used 
together.t There were trap-doors for the ascent of 
ghosts, furies, and infernal deities ; yepaves, or cranes, 
by which performers were elevated in the air, there 
being no wheelwork aloft, as in our theatres; cerauno- 
scopia, or moveable towers, whence Jupiter darted light. 
ning, supposed the Greek fire; bronteia, thunder ma- 
chines, brazen vases concealed under the stage, in which 
stones were rolled ; and other engines. 

The actors and characters were distinguished by par- 
ticular costumes, masks, and other tokens of distinction. 
Of these the most familiar are the sock for comedy 
(eubarys), and the cothurnus, or buskin, for tragedy. 
This was a thick-soled boot, to elevate the actor or 
actress, whose arms were lengthened by gloves, and whose 
bodies were padded to augment the size. The tunic 
of tragic actors descended to the heels, and was called 
cupua, Evoric, palla. ‘They generally carried long staves 
or an erect sceptre; a long straight one denoted kings, 
Priam was always shaven ; Ulysses dressed in a cloak, 
that being the Ithacan habit ; Achilles and Neoptolemus 
wore diadems ; Tiresias had a peculiar dress like a net ; 
Atreus, Agamemnon, and similar characters, a particular 
upper garment ; Telephus, Philoctetes, and persons in 
distress, were clothed inrags. Parasites and he-bawds 
carried a straight truncheon, called «pecxos; rural deities, 
shepherds and peasants, the crook; heralds and am- 
bassadors, the caduceus ; heroes, a club, &c. Old men 
leaned upon a long and crooked staff, called coasov. But 
the most curious distinction was the mask, an invention 
- contrived to give an appropriate physiognomy to the 
’ character, and formed with a large mouth, for the pur- 
pose, it is supposed, of containing a bronze instrument, 


* * Auleum tragicum dimoveto, et siparium’ scenicum complicato,”— 
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like a speaking trumpet, to aid the voice, for masks were 
invented by Aschylus, and were ultimately made of 
bronze, or lined with it. These masks are all in dis- 
tortion, the tragic exhibiting horror, the comic and 
satiric either natural (as were those of the dancers), or 
grotesque. By frightful masks they also personated 
foreign barbarians. Some masks were so contrived, 
that the profile on one side exhibited chagrin, and the 
other serenity, or the feeling required ; and one or the 
other side was exhibited, according to the passage re- 
cited. It appears from the marble masks still extant, 
that the white of the eye was imitated, leaving only 
the aperture of the iris to see through ; but, as Thamy- 
ris was exhibited with one eye blue and the other black, 
that must have been also imitated. 
Pericles was the author of paying for places, as was 
also done at Rome. The Athenian theatres were in- 
deed let; and the palpable expense of the establish- 
nents in dresses and retinue rendered it indispensable. 
Tickets made of bone have been discovered at Pompeii*, 
and there was a substitute for play-bills, thus described 
by Millint: — “ Instead of writing the names of the 
characters which were to figure in the piece, they sus- 
pended, at the entry of the theatres (des cadres), picture 
frames placed in a cartouche having the form of a small 
temple marked with columns, a pediment, and other 
ornaments. The fine manuscripts of the Vatican and 
Parisian Terence offer further examples.” Not only 
these manuscripts, but the Hamilton vases, and paint- 
ings at Pompeii, furnish also comic and tragic scenes. 
AmpuirHeatres. -— “ The elliptical forms of them,” 
says Mr. Hosking, “ can never be graceful, and the 
architecture is invariably the worst that the time pro- 
duced. The colosseum itself bears in relief the gross 
solecism of columns in stories, which, moreover, have 
recessed stylobates, and immense intercolumniations, 
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with large arches between them, which again reduce the 
effect of the column still more, making the continuity 
of the entablatures themselves a fault by their consequent 
infirmity. Internally these blemishes disappear ; co- 
lumns and arches piled upon columns and arches, give 
way to the long continuous lines which graduated from 
the arena to the gallery, and must have produced as 
grand ah effect as almost any object in architecture. The 
form of amphitheatres, an oval, of which several of 
the Castrensian kind, made of turf, particularly that of 
Dorchester, exist in this country, is well known. Even 
the purpose of them is rudely recognised by the people, 
under the colloquial appellation of bull-rings. They 
were unknown in Greece or Asia, and appear to have 
grown out of savage manners. It is stated, that an- 
thropophagy, in such nations, was succeeded by human 
sacrifices.* From the same apparent source seems to 
have been derived the ancient opinion that the souls of 
the deceased delighted in human blood: whence the 
slaughter of slaves and others at the funeral pile. But, 
says Servius, this custom appearing, in after-ages, too 
inhuman, Cassander, at the funeral of Arideus, king of 
Macedon, and his wife, caused four soldiers to fight 
with each other ; and this is thought to have been the 
first instance ; but nothing of the kind was practised in 
Greece for public shows ; although it appears upon the 
sepulchral monuments of the Etruscans, from whom it 
was derived. The intention was, says Pliny, to inspire 
fortitude, and make men despise wounds and death. 
The first exhibition was in the year 490 A. C., when 
the two brothers Bruti caused three couples of gladiators 
to fight publicly, in memory of their deceased father. 
The first places for these combats were the fora, or 
market-places ; but, in the time of Cesar, amphitheatres 
' consisted of two wooden theatres, turning on pivots ; 
and the earliest instance of one made of stone was 
that of Pompey. The combats of wild beasts did not 
ensue till the year 568 A.C.; and all the amphi- 
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theatrical games were left off in the sixth century after 
Christ. * 

The combatants consisted of gladiators, or of wild 
beasts with one another, or with condemned criminals. 

The profession of a gladiator became a trade, from 
the pleasure of the exhibition to the people, and classes 
of them were formed, as follows :— . 

1. Secutores, who carried a club, with lead at the 
end, and a sword. Upon the Pompeian bas-relief + 
this club does not appear. 

2. Thraces, or Thracians, had a cutlass or scimitar, 
(a national weapon), and a round shield. 

3. Mirmillones, a shield, falchion, and fish upon 
the helmet. 

4. Retiarii carried a trident in one hand, and a net 
in the other. This singular mode of combat was taken 
from Pittacus, a general of the Mitylenes, who fought 
with the Athenian commander, like a fisherman, with 
a net which he threw over his adversary, and afterwards 
wounded him with a trident and knife. Lipsius says, 
that they were mostly paired with the Secutores. 

5. Hoplomachi, armed at all points, who were op- 
posed to the 

6. Provocatores, armed in the same way. 

7. Dimacheri, who fought with a dagger in each 
hand. 

8. Essedarii, who fought from chariots. 

9. Andabate, who fought with a bandage over their 
eyes, or a helmet which covered the face. Two such 
combatants appear upon the Pompeian bas-relief. Their 
faces are wholly covered. 

10. Meridiani (from entrance into the arena at mid- 
day) fought with a kind of sword. 

11. Bestiarii, those who fought with wild beasts. 
The Pompeian bas-relief shows one opposing a veil to 
a beast, like the Spanish matador in the bull fights. 


* Gordon on Amphitheatres (a translation of Maffei), pp. 4—71. 
t This bas-relief represents both the hunting and gladiatorial fights. A 
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This veil was not first employed in the reign of Clau- 
dius: for it appears in the figures of Hetruscan gla- 
diators, engraved by Montfaucon. 

If a gladiator exhibited cowardice the people con- 
demned him to death, by stretching out the hand, 
pointed towards him, with the thumb elevated ; if he 
was spared, the thumb was folded under the fingers. 
The unfortunate gladiator, if condemned, presented his 
throat to his adversary, and one of them in such a ges- 
ture is represented on the Pompeian bas-relief. After 
three years they were exempted from combat, unless 
optionally: and, if they had been many times con- 
querors, received from the pretor a knotty. staff, called 
rudis (whence rudiarii, their appellation); and sometimes 
a garland of flowers, entwined with ribands, lem- 
nisci, the ends hanging over their shoulders. They 
were called Lemniscati. 

The club gladiators, or earliest secutores, appear as 
Hetruscan, in Montfaucon, as do the lemniseati ; and 
a figure with the thumb erect. 


Of the combats with wild beasts 
there are representations in the 
Pompeian bas-relief, and in Mont- 
faucon. The most savage of the 
_ beasts had a kind of fetter on their 
legs, made in this fashion, ac- 
cording to one found in the amphi- 
theatre of Autun. In the Pom- 
peian bas-relief a panther appears 
hampered by a cord to a bull ; and 
the intention is supposed to be pro- 
tection to a novice practising. 

Not only did beasts combat, but 
were taught all manner of tricks, 
and were perfectly tamed, so that 
even tigers endured the whip. 

Maffei says, that amphitheatres 

had an impluviwm, or basin in the 

middle, and conduits and channels to receive urine and 
Pe 
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rain water. He will not admit that wild beasts en- 
tered the arena, through the cavee or arches, but that 
they were introduced in their cages or dens.* The 
impluvium and cavee might be useful for the introduc- 
tion and discharge of water, when there was a nau- 
machia or sham sea-fight; but neither appear at 
Pompeii. 

Circus. — Horse races are called inventions of the 
Tyrians, and this, and nearly all the games, are said 
also to have been imported from Asia to Italy.t It is 
certain that the Roman circus was copied from the 
Greek stadia or hippodromes, the invention of which is 
ascribed to Pelops, Oenomaus, or Hercules. Romulus 
founded them under the name of consulia, from the god 
Consus, and the races were first run in the open coun- 
try, afterwards in enclosures paled in, and latterly in a 
grand circus, built by Tarquinius Priscus, and re- 
paired and improved by several emperors. The form 
of the Greek stadium was retained, viz. that of a staple: 
one end being rectilinear, and containing the arches 
from which the chariots started (carceres); and the 
other three towers, which were private property, and 
used like private boxes. Across the middle, length- 
wise, ran a straight line, called spina, decorated with 
columns, altars, models of temples dedicated to deities 
supposed to patronise the sports, tripods, obelisks, and 
statues, oval stones and terminating pyramids. The 
intervening space was the course, around which the 
heats were run. The whole was surrounded with an 
arcade for spectators. According to Montfaucon, the 
lower part without consisted of a row of shops. At 
Pompeii no remains of such a building have been 
found ; but the hippodrome at Constantinople, the work 
of Septimius Severus and Constantine, still exists, al- 
though in a very dilapidated state ; as does that called 
of Caracalla at Rome. The chariot races were made in 
shell-formed cars, drawn by two or more horses abreast, 
and the drivers were distinguished, like our jockeys, by 
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dresses of various colours. Mr. Burton gives accounts 
of the several circuses, of which there are remains at 
Rome, and he says of the Circus Agonalis, that itis now 
the Piazza Navona. It is a fine open space surrounded 
by buildings, in which the outline of the circus is ob- 
served, and even the round end is not lost. The length 
is about 750 feet. On some occasions chariot races 
are still performed here in the ancient fashion. The 
remains of the Circus of Caracalla are remarkable for 
containing large earthen vessels, worked within the 
brickwork, for the purposes of lightening the building, 
and keeping the walls dry.* 

The spina is marked by a line of raised ground, and 
at each end is an eminence, where the mete stood ; and 
the carceres were in a curved line, to give the chariots 
an equal chance.t 

The number of heats run was twenty-four, or twenty- 
five, but though the spina was not in the middle, to 
give a fairer chance of preventing the superior advantage 
of the chariots on the left hand at starting, there was 
no means of correcting the shorter run of the innermost 
chariot, in turning round the mete. Dropping a white 
handkerchief is now a common signal ; hanging out one 
(mappa) was that for the start of the horses. 

Boxing, wrestling, and racing were warmly patron- 
ised, because they were of use in war; the boxing, for 
giving and warding off blows ; the wrestling, for closing 
with, tripping up, and overturning the foe; and races, 
for pursuit or flight: boxing, therefore, was first in 
rank, wrestling next, and racing last.[ These gym- 
nastics were performed in the circus: the wrestling and 
racing, naked ; the boxing, sometimes with the cestus, 
a kind of glove made of plates of brass, fastened with 
leather thongs, but the head sometimes guarded. Do- 
mitian gave a girls’ race, and obliged them also to box. 
To these were added combats with clubs, having thongs 
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at the end loaded with leaden balls; leaping; and 
throwing the disc or coit. The termination of a boxing 
match was a fall, and request of quarter ; and, to make 
a knock-down blow more speedy, they sometimes car- 
ried pieces of lead or stone in their fists ; closing was 
not allowed. Maffei gives us a figure of a girl on horse- 
back, straddling, presumed to have been engaged in one 
of the public shows. Wild beasts were also exhibited 
in the circus; and fortune-tellers, to whom the poorer 
women resorted, frequented it.* 

Forum. — One has been excavated at Pompeii, and is 
excellently restored in the Pompeiana. It is easily com- 
prehended from Covent Garden. Extend the piazza 
round three of the sides, and, where the church stands, 
place a temple, fronted like the portico of St. Martin’s 
church, and upon each side of it Januses, of which 
hereafter. Alberti adds, that on the roofs of the 
piazza were ambulatories. Around the forum (within 
the porticoes) were silversmiths’ shops, and _ places, 
meniana, for the collectors of the public revenue. t 
The entrance of the forum at Herculaneum was a 
portico, composed of five arcades, ornamented with 
equestrian statues of marble. Opposite to this entrance 
is an elevation of three steps, with the statue of Ves. 
pasian, between two figures in curule chairs. On the 
walls are niches, with paintings and statues: temples 
are also annexed. But there were meaner Fora, for 
selling meat, vegetables, fish, &c., in great cities ; 
where there was only one, particular places were set 
apart for the sale of horses, clothes, &c. N ewsmongers 
used to lounge in the forum, and the Romans appeared 
at it well dressed, regardless of what they wore at home. 
To expel cowards from the forum and temples was one 
mode of disgracing them.§ Pedlers (female, called 
forari@) hawked their goods, and there were thermo- 
polia (our coftee-houses), sometimes privies ; bronze 
stands, like those before the Exchange at Bristol ; abaci, 
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for making payments) ; counters (operarie mense@) for 
exposing goods; a sun-dial, and market bell. 

In the middle of the city the Romans placed the 
Curia senatoria, and adjacent to it the Curia judiciaria, 
and a temple, not only for convenience and facilitation 
of business, but that the senators might proceed from 
the temple to the house, and that there might be a place 
of sufficient dignity to receive ambassadors and foreign 
princes. 

There was also a Pretorium, the judgment-hall of 
scripture (our guildhall), in every town of the em- 
pire; and there are remains of one at Nismes (Ve- 
mausus). Here the pretor administered justice. It 
was a place full of noise and bustle ; and, because all 
places where hearing is indispensable ought not to have 
an echo, was not arched, but beamed. For the conve- 
nience of litigants and witnesses, the Pretoria had por- 
ticoes, ambulatories, and other conveniences. * 

The Basilica, according to Vitruvius, was a large 
building turned to the east, having at that end a semi- 
circular recess for the magistrates, a nave, and side 
aisles, and at the west end a grand entrance. Across 
the centre was what we should call an organ loft, and 
along the sides galleries where sat spectators. The 
walls had recesses like our burial chapels; and in the 
smaller basilice, the aisles were occupied by shops, and 
they were warmed in the winter. 

The trades had peculiar basilice for trying causes 
relating to themselves ; thus the Basilica Semproniana 
was surrounded with clothiers, and that of Sicinius 
with a flesh market. 

Connected with the forum was the Macellum, or 
market of butchers, fishmongers, and venders of other 
provisions. 

The public granaries were also magnificent, and con- 
sisted of squares, lined with cells, in the middle a 
columned portico, 

We may add, that at Pompeii we meet with conduits 

* Alberti, f. Ixvili. 
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and cisterns so frequent, that there is hardly a’ street 
without them. ‘These seem, when annexed to fora, to 
have been the nymphea; but, at Rome, they were not 
mere single troughs, to receive water issuing from an 
arched reservoir. 

Turrus, or Barus. — Therme, properly speaking, 
mean baths, erected in places where there were hot 
springs ; but latterly baths, on a very large scale, were 
denoted by them, as well as those which were used by 
both sexes, although separated from each other. Al- 
berti describes baths under the term therme, as synony- 
mous. He makes the ground plan a quadrangle, con- 
taining a large central group of buildings, and a wide 
walk all round within the outer septum. The rooms 
in the baths of Titus were prodigiously high, very 
narrow, and most of them without windows, like those 
of the baths of Caracalla, although at Pompeii a sky- 
light occurs in the tepidarium. Alberti* describes 
the centre as a very large atrium, with which cells were 
connected ; and, from the ruins of those of Caracalla, 
it seems that the number of rooms in the interior, and 
the dimensions of them, were most astonishing, parti- 
cularly the cella solearis, 203 feet long by 146+ wide ; 
and Alberti gives us an account of all these apartments, 
but it is not intelligible without a plan. There were, 
in these baths, 1600 seats, pierced like chaises-percées, 
made of polished marble, for the use of bathers. To 
those of Dioclesian were annexed a large lake for 
swimming, porticoes for walking, basilice for assemblage 
of the people before entering or upon leaving the baths, 
eating-rooms, xysti for gymnastics (i. e. areas sur- 
rounded with piazzas, according to Alberti), libraries, 
shrubberies, &c. &c. Dr. Burton says that one of 
four round towers, which stood, was so large as to form 
the present church of St. Bernardo. Alberti makes, of 
these, temples in which the women purified could pro- 
pitiate the gods. The following representation, from 
a painting in the therme of Titus, presents a complete 

* Oh CXRNLV, + Burton, i. 305-335. 
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idea of the processes used in these baths, processes, 
with very little variation, still retained in Russia.* 
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In the painting we see, first, on the right, the eleo- 
thesium (adtinryotov),where the oils and perfumes appear 
in vases. Next to this is the frigidarium, or arodournpioy, 
where they undressed themselves: from thence they 
entered the tepidarium, a vapour bath; then the 
sudatory (concamerata sudatio), in which we see the 
laconicum (so called from being first used in Laconia), a 
brazen furnace, to heat the room, and persons sitting 
upon a series of steps. Suetonius says of Augustus T, 
that he was often anointed and perspired at the flame, 
and then had lukewarm water poured over him. So 
the bathers are still treated in Russia, after which they 
take their seats on the second or third bench from the 
bottom, gradually ascending as they are able to bear the 
heat. Then follows the balnewm, with its huge basin 
(labrum) supplied by pipes communicating with three 
large bronze vases, called milliaria from their capaci- 
ousness, one containing hot, another tepid, and a 
third cold, water. They returned back inversely to the 
Srigidarium, which sometimes contained a cold bath, for 
those who did not choose the others, or took it after 
them, as, says Mr. Elliott, it braced the fibres, and acted 
as a delightful tonic. 

Aquepucts. — Subterraneous aqueducts were the first 

* Elliott’s Lett. from the North, 408. + Cl xxxii, | 
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in use ; but the facility of bricks for arch-work enabled 
the Romans to build “ pensile or structile rivers,” of 
which the first mention is in the year 444.U.C. They 
were also applied to turn mills for grinding corn, and sup- 
plying baths; and, besides obvious uses, Alberti adds, that 
architects made of them water clocks, by causing them 
at the front of a vent (emissarii)- to turn little bronze 
images representing triumphs or processions, even to 
grind organs ; and from this practice seems to have 
come our musical clocks with images.* The parts of an 
aqueduct were, the spring (specus) ; the incile, or trough; 
septa, or divisions of it, for sometimes two or three 
different streams ran in different channels; reservoirs 
(castelia), at intervals, for subsidence of foulness ; vents 
(emissaria) ; beneath them basins (calices). A gate 
was put at the entrance to keep off dirty water, and 
turn the stream, when any part required repairs; and 
a bronze grating was added to intercept sticks and rub- 
bish. The pipes of communication were of lead, bronze, 
wood, or earthenware: but the first were thought to 
produce excoriation of the intestines ; the second, epi- 
lepsy, cancer, and liver complaints ; and the third to give 
a bad taste to the water.t No remains are more fami- 
liar ; but the aqueduct of Justinian, near Constan- 
tinople has a road underneath the trough, formed by 
perforating the piers. 

Bripers. — The first bridges were of wood. These 
were succeeded by those with stone piers, which either 
continued in vogue with superstructures of carpentry, 
or the latter was wholly dismissed. The predilection 
of the Romans for arch-work gave to them a prepon-= 
derance over the Greeks in these useful edifices. They 
employed caissons, or coffer-dams, in laying the found- 
ations of the piers, which they placed upon a solid 
stratum or piles. They pointed the edge of the piers 


* © Adjunxere etiam architectique ad usus civiles horarum et temporum 
summa cum rerum illic motarum festivitate faceret ; pusilla enim pro floti- 
busque emissarii simulachra ex zre obambulantia et ludos triumphique 
pompam representabant. Audiebantur et musica organa vocum conciani. 
tates perque sonore et suaves moventi aqua.” — Alberti de Re edif. 
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against the stream, and the breadth of them was a third 
of the width of the arch, if by that we are to under- 
stand aperture.* The bridge of Ambrusium (Ambrois) 
has the piers only buttressed against the stream, and 
the road is not level, but follows the undulation of the 
arches. To the bridge of Alcantara was annexed a 
sacellum or chapel, and the word pontifex was derived 
from sacrifices made upon bridges. Hence came the 
chapel upon the bridges of London and other places, 
for the purpose of procuring alms to support them in 
repair. 

Crrapets, Town Watis, and Garrs.—The favourite 
sites of cities were hills, not commanded ; or having a 
plain beneath, convenient for circumvallation ; or a 
plateau at top, because the battle would be equal after 
the enemy’s ascent; but those which, like Cingolum, 
had projecting and precipitous rocks. Another favour- 
ite site was a peninsula between rivers, entered by a 
ravine formed by valleys of difficult access, and sur- 
rounded by pathless mountains, because the enemy 
could not watch the fauces of these valleys, and succours 
could be more easily thrown in. Angles in town walls 
they did not approve, because they thought that they 
assisted the enemy more than the besieged, and were 
not of much service against machines ; but they deemed 
them useful in mountainous cities, where roads met. 
The safest and best situation was that which was 
guarded by sinuous recesses (sinuosis anfractibus), such 
as was Jerusalem; because the enemy could neither 
apply his engines within them, nor oppose them to the 
fronts without danger. 

It has been before observed, that the Acropolis, or 
citadel, was but small; because it was only intended for 
the occupation of the prince and nobles, and was only to 
be garrisoned by men not effective for duty in the field. 
But there were other objects. It is said by Festus, 
that Servius Tullius ordered the patricians to live in 
the town, so that if they became insurrectionary he 


* Apertionis, Alberti, cxxv. 
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might oppress them from the higher ground ; and the 
citadel was to have, like the keeps of our castles, a 
wall which commanded every part of the city, and was 
higher than any other edifices. The towers, also, were 
to be placed in such positions, as to be useful both 
against citizens and enemies, and there was to be no 
access to them, except through the wall itself; nor to 
that, unless where permitted. In short, the citadel was 
to be so constructed, that no persons in the town below 
could expel the garrison by missiles; and that the 
governor should alone possess all the heights, and no 
one be able to prevent his people from overrunning the 
whole city.* Virgil mentions a temple of Minerva, 
as connected with citadels, and, under pressure, they 
were more especially refuges for virgins and matrons. 
Festus adds, that they were dedicated to religion, and 
called augurial, because secret rites were there per- 
formed by virgins. Of the ancient Cyclopean Acro- 
poles in Italy, it would be supererogatory to speak. The 
style of the period after the Macedonian invasion is 
apparent in that country, as in Greece. In some places, 
as at Pompeii, there appears to have been an omission 
of Acropoles, and a substitution of town walls instead, 
but so constructed as to have many characteristics of 
the former. Augustus founded Nicopolis (now Palia 
Prebeza) in Epirus. The western wall of the Acro- 
polis is flanked externally with strong square towers, 
occurring at regular intervals of about 100 yards, oppo- 
site to which, intermediately, are projections (j,ecorupyos), 
each supported by three circular arches, with two flights 
of steps for combatants to ascend the battlements. A 
gateway, which has grooves for a portcullis, is flanked 
by round towers. At Pompeii there is a terrace be- 
tween two walls, with towers at intervals, through 
which are arched doorways. These towers, like those 
of Cnidus, do not project, but stand upon the terrace, 
and are strengthened below the terrace line by an ad- 
vancing buttress, which, for greater security, as in a 


* Alberti, f. lxi, b, 
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Norman keep, was entered from the ground by a side- 
long doorway. 
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By these arches, through 
our castles, a communication around the whole. The 
double walls were intended, as just noted, to control 
the citizens within, as well as the enemy without ; and 
the towers limited possession, in case of occupation by 
the enemy, to the intermediate space between them. 
Two towers were constructed guarding the entrance of 
a sort of passage, between two parallel walls, leading to 
the gateway. The intention was to expose an attacking 
party to annoyance from the besieged within the flank - 
ing walls. In other places, as at Rome, demi-bastions 
occur as now, the interior side being open, that the 
enemy, if he entered the town, might not be protected 
from the missiles discharged from above.* The gates 
were accustomed to be decorated with spoils taken from 
the enemy; and from this custom came 
* Alberti, lv. &c. 
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TriumenaLt Arcurs. — These, says Mr. Hosking, 
are so overdone with ornament, as to be specimens of 
bad taste. However ancient may be structures of a 
similar kind, the Composite order first appears on the 
arch of Titus, and some writers affirm that it is, pro- 
perly speaking, peculiar to these fabrics. Alberti says * 
that they had three passages, the middle one for the 
triumpher and soldiers ; the two others, for the mothers 
and relatives, who accompanied them rejoicing. A con- 
fusion of them, however, seems to occur with 

Jani, or JANusEs. — These, first built by Numa, 
were common annexations to forums, and were called 
Jani Quadrivii, because they had four fronts with arches 
under each, and were erected where four ways met. They 
were frequented for traffic. Cicero says, that those 
men, whose stations are in the middle of the Janus, 
reason much better of the way of getting, disposing, 
and using of money, than the philosophers ever did. + 
All arches were not, however, triumphal or Jani ; 
for at Iola is one erected by Salvia Posthuma, merely 
as a testimony of affection for her husband. 

TriumpHaL, or CoMMEMORATIVE, CoLUMNS, were 
first raised by the Assyrians, in honour of the gods, and 
the fashion was imitated by the Greeks and Romans. 

Harsours, Ports, Ligur-nousss. — The ancients, 
discountenancing exposure to particular winds, which 
might prevent free ingress or egress ; shallowness, not 
only in the fauces, but the bosom and banks; and weedy 
and marshy shores ; preferred those situations for ports, 
which had adjacent rivers and springs, egresses free 
from whirlpools and other impediments, safety from 
ambush of enemies and pirates, and tops of hills which 
might serve for sea-marks. Within the harbour was 
tobe a bank and a quay (navale), for unloading the 
vessels ; a circumambulatory, and portico, and temple, 
for receiving the mariners and passengers upon landing ; 
columns (mooring posts), ans@ (any things to hold by), 
and iron rings, to all which the ships were moored ; 


* F. cxxvi. b. + Montfauc. Burton, i. 224. 
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frequent arches, for warehousing goods ; towers before 
the fauces, high, and fortified with warlike engines, &c., 
the height being adapted to descry the arrival of strange 
sails, point out to sailors, by nocturnal lights,,the right 
entrances, and defend the vessels of allies; transverse 
chains, to draw across against enemies ; a military way 
from the harbour to the middle of the city ; many ad- 
jacent’ villages, whence a force could be collected to 
resist invasions; and smaller bays, where damaged ships 
could be repaired. Above all, it was desirable that the 
mouths of the harbour should have an uncertain en- 
trance, and these mouths had colossi in more places 
than one. There was also to be a high mole, acting as 
a breakwater, sometimes pierced with arches like a 
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bridge, extending far into the sea; and an amplitude of 
forum (market-place) before the temple. Thus, Al- 
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berti.* Serlio gives the preceding plan of the Port of 
Ostia, in which he is supported by medallions of Nero 
and Trajan. In Peiresi’s plan of Frejus, the columns, 
or mooring posts, are very numerous, and in the middle 
of the harbour are remains 
of a tower. Ovid + mentions 
the dry dock (sicceum navale) ; 
and to the arsenal, called also 
navale, a canal was cut from 
the harbour ; and near this 


Ke navale the galleys were drawn 
pe on shore: the magazines for 
WEY stores, the rope-walks, and 
aoe other necessary conveniences 


ii nll 
( gus were adjacent. Lieut-HoUsES 
= were at first only lights of 
torches, according to the story 
of Hero and Leander, held from the top of a tower, or 
.a lantern suspended from an iron crane. One light- 
house, upon a gem {, resembles, in form, a lantern, as 
represented in Christie’s Greek Vases§; but, as the 
Pharos of Alexandria was the 
model of nearly all the others, 
and consisted of towers in 
stories, the most usual form 
was this, as appears by a me- 
dallion of Commodus. 

From the time of Hannibal 
down to that of Pliny, towers 
and specula, made of earth, 
were placed inland, upon the 
summits of hills||, by way 
of beacons; and round towers 
appear upon elevations, near 
ports, and have been called, perhaps were also, Jight- 
houses. 

Srreets AND Hienways. — These, in the country 
and cities, were formed upon distinct principles. The 
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military ways, without a city, consisted of a causeway 
(agger) made across an open country, to prevent am- 
bush ; and straight, that they might see an advancing 
enemy, and so summon reinforcements from the rear, 
or retreat, as circumstances required: but, in towns, a 
gentle curve was permitted to streets, on account, by this 
means, of the apparent enlargement of the city, gradual 
presentations of the fronts of the houses, and various 
conveniences ; but they were to be narrow, because they 
would not otherwise be shady, and protected from 
winds ; and besides, should an enemy enter, he would 
be more endangered in front, flank, and rear.* The 
Roman differed from the Grecian roads, in being paved 
with polygonal, not squared stones. These stones were 
laid upon a bed of gravel, which covered another of 
rough stones, or flint, cemented together. One, of the 
time of the republic, at ‘* Rocca del Papa,” the ancient 
** Forum Populi,” is paved with large flat stones, with 
a pavement on each side, about a foot higher. Besides 
horse-blocks (evaSapa) and milliaries, or mile-stones 
(in the form of trunks of columns, inscribed with the 
names of consuls, emperors, &c., and the number of 
miles), the Appian Way had all the accompaniments 
of suburban roads: these accompaniments were, temples, 
tombs, triumphal arches, villas, groves, gardens, porti- 
coes, and inns. The principal street of Pestum divided 
the city into equal parts, and was lined with grand and 
public buildings, not shops and private houses, as at 
Pompeii. A large street at Herculaneum, leading to 
three public buildings, has on each side elevated ground, 
adorned with porticces, for foot passengers ; and this 
was a fashion found in many of our own Roman towns, 
though the piazzas were made of wood, under project- 
ing upper floors. Porticoes also led from one grand 
building to another, instead of alleys, at the same exca- 
vated city. 

Among the minor buildings were Barracks (cas- 
tra). These were, at Tivoli and Otricoli, long ranges 
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of rooms, arched or not, without windows or communi- 
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cations, and opening, as at inns, upon a common gallery, 
ascended by a wooden staircase. 

Prisons. — Alberti mentions three kinds, one for 
disorderly persons, a second for debtors, and a third for 
criminals. Of these last there were two kinds; one 
was subterranean, like that presumed to have been the 
place where Socrates was confined, near the Areopagus, 
at Athens; and the Ear of Dionysius, at Syracuse. 
The Romans called them Ergastula, where they con- 
fined slaves in fetters, who were brought out to work *; 
also gladiators, exiles, &c. They had half of the head 
shorn, and the face marked, and were put to work in 
cutting stones, &c. A collection of souterreins, only 
lighted by a narrow window, that the prisoners might not 
escape, at St. Colombe, in France, Charior ascribes to 
this use. Alberti adds a very strong wall, apertures, 
and vault. Others make the Ergastula dungeons 
lighted only by straight ventholes, capable of holding 
about fifteen persons. But there were prisons above 
ground, the first of which, at Rome, was built by Ancus 
Martius. To these prisons uncondemned delinquents 
céuld not be consigned.t The jail alluded to under 
the name of the “ Mamertine Prisons” may still be 
seen on the descent of the Capitol towards the Forum. 


* Beroald. in Columell. v. Ergastulari?, Hist. Aug. i. 411. ed. Sylb. 
+ Hist. Aug. i, 219, 377. 490. 
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It was afterwards called Tullian, from additions made 
by Servius Tullius. These additions were subterranean, 
and consist of two dungeons, one over the other, with- 
out a staircase to either, only trap-doors in the roofs, 
by which state prisoners (such prisoners, and persons 
of distinction, being alone incarcerated in the Tullia- 
num) were let down, as was Jugurtha. There were 
other prisons ; but itis uncertain, from Alberti’s words, 
whether he does not mean those of his own era. Not 
far from these prisons was the Tabularium, or Record 
Office, built in a massy style, and containing in the 
interior a chamber vaulted with several arches, and a 
Doric frieze.* 

Resprvoirs For Water.— These, of a subterranean 
kind, are found at Canne: at Forum Julii (Frejus) 
are remains of another, formed of arcades, the water 
entering at a corner. The cement is remarkable for 
having in the second coat a great quantity of charcoal, 
reduced to powder. The famous reservoir at Miseno 
is a basin, divided into alleys by rows of square pillars, 
upon which rested an arched roof ; but the chief of all 
of them was the Piscina mirabilis of Baie, of which a 
model is presumed to be that of Taormini (Tauromi- 
nium) in Sicily. It is an edifice oblong square, with 
an arcade ; apertures to convey and let off the water, 
a staircase to descend by, and a sluice for emptying 
and cleaning it. It supplied a Nawmachia. 

Sewers. — Alberti t complains of Sene in Etruria, 
because at that place the filth was discharged out of the 
windows. He describes sewers as arches under streets, 
but elevated above rivers, lest they should be choked 
with alluvial deposits. This was the object of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, in the famous Cloaca Maxima at 
Rome. It consists of three concentric rows of arches, 
one above another, the stones of enormous size, and 
uncemented. { 

Wetus. — The contour of them, as appears by many 
of marble found at Herculaneum, was of one entire 


* Burton. * Bx. t Burton, i. 27. 
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stone, and this discovery is a confirmation of the follow- 
ing words of Alberti *:——“ In the first soils where you 
resolve to dig a well, put a marble corona.” Servius 
says, that coverings of wells were not approved, because 
evaporation was supposed to be thus obstructed.t 


CHAPALL 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF 
THE GRAZCO-ITALIANS AND ROMANS. 


Priny acknowledges { that he does not know the origin 
of sculpture in Italy; but the style of the Etruscan 
figures, where the design is in right lines, is Egyptian, 
and the annexation of wings to deities, Phenician, which 
Winckelmann makes also of Egyptian origin. With 
both these nations the Etrusco-Pelasgi had a very inti- 
mate commercial intercourse, and among the Phenicians 
sculpture was a marketable commodity. When Flax- 
man, therefore, says §, that Etruscan sculpture must be 
considered as entirely Greek, the work of Greek colo- 
nists and their disciples, he is not to be understood as 
referring to the earliest style, for Tarquinius Priscus is 
affirmed to have been the first who intermixed the 
‘© Greek genius” (Grecum ingenium) with the arts of 
Italy ||, because he was sprung from Corinth. This 
was one of the places most eminent for Doric sculpture, 
in which the same hardness is observable as in the 
Etruscan.{1 Besides, the prince of Canino contends** 
that the civilisation of Etruria was long antecedent to 
that of Greece. He formed his opinions from painted 
vases ; but, as the progress of the .arts is to be judged 
from that of the mintage, Flaxman tf holds that the 
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figures upon them are not older than a century before 
Phidias. The Eginetic school of sculpture is anterior 
to that of the beaw idéal, and, as Pliny * observes that 
the superficies of candelabra were only wrought at 
Egina, the shafts at Tarentum, there was a very early 
connection between those Greeks and the Etruscans. 
Notwithstanding, however, the Hercules of Evander, 
the double-faced Janus of Numa, and the two thousand 
statues found at Volsinium when captured, Pliny 
observes t, that wooden and fictile images were used in 
the temples, until Asia was conquered. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the statues of Horatius Cocles, 
the Sibyl, Tarquinius Priscus, and the antecedent kings, 
as mentioned by Pliny t, were, the ast Etruscan, the 
others Greco-Etruscan. 

The first Etruscan is palpably of Egyptian character. 
The design is rectilinear, the attitude is tame (roide), 
the action cramped, the contour without undulation of 
muscles or flesh, the head oval or oblong, the chin 
pointed, the eyes flat or drawn obliquely upwards, the 
arms hanging down close to the sides, the feet parallel, 
and the plaits of the drapery marked by simple 
incisions. § 

The second Etruscan style is anatomical, like skinned 
figures; the muscles very strong, and the bones very 
piercing, the Greeks attaching more expression to the 
muscles, the Etruscans to the bones. Thus all sorts of 
figures resemble a Hercules. The feet are placed close, 
and parallel, or ‘in profile, one in a right line behind the 
other, and the hands badly designed, and constrained. || 

The later style has the drapery in parallel or trans- 
verse folds, but sometimes free; the sleeves are finely 
plaited ; the hair from the top of the head is tied behind, 
the rest hanging in tresses over the shoulders. 

The hair, however, disposed par étage, in stories, is, 
continues Winckelmann, found without exception in all 


* xxxiv.c.2, ++ XXXiv. ¢. 7. ta Ldlcayl. 
§ Winckelm. Hist. del Art.i. 182. ed. Amstelod. 8vo. 
| Id. 186—191. q Id. 193. 
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Etruscan figures, whether of men or animals. In early 
times it was disposed like scales of fish, or corkscrew 
curls. Nearly all the deities are winged, and the furies 
have modii upon the head. 

The Greek fashion was to represent the figure in 
nudity ; the Roman, although the work was by Grecian 
artists, in military or civil costume. -The former was 
conformable to the genius of the people, because it com- 
memorated war, conquest, and universal dominion.* 
The Roman compositions owe no inspiration to the 
muses, and urge no claim to the epic or dramatic. The 
columns and triumphal arches are the mere paragraphs 
of military gazettes, vulgar in conception and ferocious 
in sentiment. The draped figures both of Greeks and 
Romans exhibit, however, the most beautiful specimens 
in ancient art, particularly those in which the garments 
display the human figure most advantageously, or give 
dignity to its character, or enrich its particular form by 
flowing lines, or harmonise in its sentiments and actions. 
Such were the Greek pallium and Roman toga. They 
suited grave and dignified characters, philosophers, 
apostles, and prophets, men presumed to give small 
attention to worldly objects, men whose thoughts are 
wholly engrossed by the cultivation of virtue and truth. 
These robes added imposing grandeur to the venerable 
wearers. { 

Under the reign of the Antonines, sculpture began to 
lose its graces, and the Roman work found in Britain is 
of rude execution, like that of Italy under the Gothic 
and Lombard kings. §$ 

Paintinc.—The Greeks preferred sculpture to paint- 
ing, the Romans the reverse. Pliny has given a history 
of the art, which has been most ably epitomised in the 
disquisition of Ameilhon{ , and collated with the inci- 
dental observations of other writers; but the whole 
history is that of the dates of improvements and new 
inventions before the time of Apelles. In his era, that 


* Flaxman, 166. + Id. 167. + Flaxm, 251- 
4 Id. p.8. q Mém, Instit. i, 474, et seq. 
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of Alexander the Great, the art, says Cicero, was per- 
fected. A few observations must, therefore, suffice in a 
limited work like this ; for attempts at outline, however 
yude, and patches of colour, are found in the idolatry of 
all nations——the monochromata, or paintings with only 
one colour in India, and the polychromes in the tombs 
of the kings at Thebes. Macile est addere inventis, and the 
Greeks, with their divine taste evinced in their sculpture, 
may, from the study of the human figure in nudity, and 
knowledge of anatomy and geometry, have perfected draw- 
ing; they may have, in shading, successively progressed 
from hatching * ; they may have put a eround of black, 
upon which they drew in white the contour of the eyes, 
eyebrows, nose, and incipient hair +t ; they may have mixed 
or contrasted black and white, an invention ascribed to 
Philocles or Cleanthus.{ They may have laid deeper tints 
of the same colour when the object was in shade, and 
fainter underlight, and formed the aro xeworg oxtes, OF pri- 
vation of colour in the shades, by means of obscure tints : 
all these may have been Greek improvements. To them 
also may be ascribed the expression, which, says Pliny, 
tenet oculos; its fine touches, argutie vultus ; and what 
the painters call balancing, symmetria. The use only of 
four colours — white, yellow, red, and black —-is pre- 
sumed to be erroneous, because the Egyptians knew 
others; and the paintings in the grotto of Elethyias 
seem equally to disprove their ascription of barbers and 
cobblers’ shops, provisions, &c. (our Dutch pieces), 
to Pyreicus and his partners, called Rhyparagraphoi. 
Pliny maintains that the art did not come from Greece 
to Italy, but he is confuted by Ameilhon §, who says, 
that, before the foundation of Rome, a Greek artist 
painted, at Lanuvium, a work which was admired in the 
time of Caligula. 
The most ancient specimens known of design in this 
art are the famous vases called Etruscan. Of the ori- 
* Mém. Instit. i. 386—7. 
+ The hunting of the Calydonian boar, described by Homer (Il. ix.), 


painted upon the Hamilton vase (No. 1.), is the grand specimen, 
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gin and character of these there has been much disqui- 
sition. Professor Hausmann, in an elaborate treatise on 
the subject *, which, as being the most authoritative, 
shall be here used, maintains that the greater part of 
these vases are of Grecian origin, because they are all 
essentially of the same character. The prince of Canino, 
on the other hand, says, that those found on his own estate 
must have been Etrurian, because Vitulonia, where they 
were discovered, was extinct in the early ages of Rome, 
and painting was not then known in Greece. In invalid- 
ation of this opinion, the professor again observes, that 
the authentic Etruscan vases may be distinguished from 
others by the inferior quality of their materials, by the 
dulness of their coating, and especially by the greater 
rudeness of their forms and paintings, as well as by 
certain characters of the representations peculiar to the 
ancient Etruscan art. The earliest date of them cannot 
be ascertained, but the latest period in which they were 
manufactured is presumed to be that of the civil wars, 
for the vases of subsequent era found at Pompeii, &c. 
have a very different character ; they have no paintings, 
but frequently raised figures, and a red coating, similar 
to the vases dug up in Rome, Germany, France, &c. 

The finest of all these vases, as to paintings and var- 
nish coating, have been found at Nola; next to them, 
those of Locria and Agrigentum ; but others, very fine, 
have been found in other parts of Italy ; more rarely in 
the middle part, and nonenorth of the Apennines. They 
are not to be confounded with the presumed later Aretine 
vases of Martial, Pliny, and Isidore, which have a red 
or blackish coating, and in other respects are of similar 
composition with the oldest Etruscan vases. 

The most ancient kind is deemed those called Egyp- 
tian, where the paintings are of a dusky red colour, 
upon a yellow ground. Less ancient than these are the 
vases called Sicilian, which have black paintings upon a 
reddish yellow ground ; and next to them, and most 


* Edinb. Philos. Journ, Ap. 1825. Gent. Magaz. xcv. p. 165, &c. 
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common of all, those with reddish yellow figures and 
ornaments, upon a black ground. 

The subjects of these paintings are chiefly taken from 
mythology and the Iliad: and, in the prince of Canino’s 
specimens, inscriptions, announcing the subject, are an- 
nexed, a practice unknown to the Greeks. The figures 
have a compressed abdomen and spare limbs, because, 
Aristophanes observes, to be slender in the waist like a 
wasp (cOnxwde¢) enabled persons to be more active, 
and better fitted for defence, warfare, and the chace. 
Through the imperfect knowledge of perspective, the 
ancients could not execute complicated groups, and the 
figures appear, like profiles of their statues, unconnected 
with each other.* Bearded Mercuries, and a beautiful 
variety in the disposition of the female tunic, distinguish 
these vases. Asiatics are denoted by flowered gar- 
ments ; travellers by staves, on which they rest ; per- 
sons of rank by parasols and footstools ; genii by winged 
youths ; and Asiatic warriors by bows and axes. The 
dolphin is the national symbol. 

Domestic economy.-—It was a rule adopted by Pliny 
and others, that the antiquity of matters connected 
with the subjects before us is to be decided by the 
mention or omission of them in the poems of Homer, 
to which the moderns have added the discoveries made « 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii. But it is evident that 
the manners of the Iliad and those of the patriarchal and 
early ages of the Eastt, that Homer only recorded in- 
ventions antecedent to his own era; and that when he 
mentions Helen employed in embroidery, he only alludes 
to an act spoken of by Apollodorus, who is considered 
to-be an abbreviator of the Cyclic poets.{ The same 
oriental origin attaches to the arts both of Greece and 
Rome ; and, did not Herodotus record the intercourse of 
the Sidonians, Eginetans, and Corinthians with the early 
Farentines§, and Pliny || acquaint us that at Egina only 


* Flaxman’s Lect. 133, 213. 252. 
+ The conformities are exhibited by Mr.Coleridge, Introd, Classics, i. 70. 
t Mém. Instit. i, 384, § Li. ¢. 24, Thalia, 137. || xXxXiv. 3. 
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the superficies of candelabra was wrought, but at 
Tarentum the shafts, one circumstance alone would 
denote a common assimilation ; and of course a copy 
proves the existence of an original. This circumstance 
is, the distortion of the forms of animals into furniture 
patterns, a fashion to be seen in the ancient monuments 
of Egypt*, and still existing at J apan.t The curule 
chair occurs in the Theban paintings, and Livy} ac- 
knowledges that it was introduced into Rome by the 
Etruscans. At Nola has been also found a vase, re- 
presenting in form an Ethiopian in the throat of a 
crocodile.§ It may be, that, in the early ages, the 
military, sacerdotal, and forensic professions were alone 
deemed those proper for freemen ; the mechanical 
arts being, as in succeeding times, practised by slaves 
and women. But authors mistake, when, from the 
contempt of the Romans for such employments, and 
the rudeness of home-made tools and furniture among 
husbandmen and the poor, they infer that elegant arti- 
cles were unknown. Plutarch|| says, that in the time 
of Numa, who introduced the Etruscan arts into Rome, 
the city was chiefly peopled by tradesmen, whom he 
makes to be musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, 
shoemakers, tanners, braziers, and potters. Evander is 
known to have contributed much to the civilisation of 
early Italy ; and many of his countrymen might have 
emigrant ancestors or tutors of these artisans ; for metal- 
lurgy, both by the crucible and tool, occur in the book 
of Job, and Livy { mentions golden arm bracelets and 
gemmed rings of great beauty, as worn by the Sabines. 
Romulus had royal purple robes** ; and Pausanias tt 
adds, that bronze horses, and figures of female cap- 
tives, were known at Tarentum, as the works of Age- 
ladas, the Argive. The discoveries in the Etruscan 
tombs prove the assimilation of the objects painted on 


* See Denon, pl. lv. et alii. + See Titsing’s Japan. Wit cc8. 
§ Gent.Mag. xcix.’p. ii, 628. \| In Numa. 
fee ** Plut. in Numa, ++ 326. ed, Sylburg. 
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the vases to the originals in actual use, and, to a large 
extent, adopted by the succeeding Italians. But Homer’s 
work will not elucidate all the Etruscan arts. He does 
not mention rings worn on the fingers; yet it appears 
from the Bible, that they were in use among the 
Orientals before his era. Gori showed Barthelemy * 
a carnelian in the form of a scarabeus or beetle, in- 
sculped with a head and head-dress of a woman in the 
Egyptian style, yet the stone was Etruscan. — He there- 
fore thinks that there was a communication between 
the Etruscans and the Egyptians; but the Phoenicians 
also used the beetle-formed signet. ‘The convex form 
of the beetle, which had the figure of the insect, was 
the hold for the hand, the under part serving for the 
device, and a hole was made lengthwise for suspension. 
This was the fashion before seals and gems were 
mounted; but the Etruscan gems are distinguished from 
those of the Greeks and Romans by a border of en- 
grailed rings, called grenetist ; and, as Virgil gives an 
accurate description of the manners and customs of the 
heroic ages, the Etruscans and early Italians had 
mounted rings.{ From all these instances, it appears, 
that the Etruscans did not derive their arts from the 
Greeks; nor the Romans from the Etruscans exclu- 
sively, but from them, the Orientals, and the Greeks 
also: the archetypes of all these arts being to be sought 
in the eastern nations. 

Julius Pollux, who lived in the time of Commodus, 
gives us a long list of various artisans, with which he 
unites their tools, and describes other articles. As he 
writes in Greek, and quotes the denominations and 
characteristics given by Homer, Aristophanes, Sopho- 
cles, and others, he plainly shows what trades and 
things were common both to Greeks and Romans. A 
few of them may gratify curiosity. 


* Trav. in Italy, 33. + Gori, Mus. Etrusc. 431. Mariette, &c. 
¢ * Tereti subnectit fibula gemma,” — Zin, v. 313. 
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Ancnirecrs.! — According to the denominations, 
there was no original difference between architects and 
builders. The tools were, stone-saws2, in form like the 
modern ; the (lewis or) forceps (the Greek word signi- 
fies a crab), for holding stones’; a stone-bearing ma- 
chine4; files®; the yAcpic, an instrument for excavating 
and polishing stones; a stone-pick®; a trowel, if Brunck 
be correct in thus translating droyeyevs; a rod or 
line, marked with red lead, for drawing right lines’; a 
leaden rule; (probably like the Doric one, a thin flex- 
ible strip, to take the form of a stone, so that another 
may be made to fit it exactly); a pair of compasses in 
the form of a A2; chisels; iron wedges; levers, or bars; 
and planks.!9 To this list of Pollux may be added 
plummet levels, rollers, pulleys, and cranes '!; one of 
these, for raising large stones, being worked by a wheel 
and men running within.!2. When the materials were 
so soft that they would not bear the /ewis, or forceps, 
there were cut in the sides channels to receive ropes 
or chains, which were drawn away when the stones 
were raised and adjusted.!3 Columns and_ obelisks 
were elevated by a rope, which wound round an erect 
cylinder or post, that was itself turned by long levers 
or arms, in the shape of a cross, pushed forward by 
men!4 ; and, by affixing a wheel or roller at the end 
of such stones, and rearing similar posts and levers in 
succession, even large obelisks appear to have been 
drawn along. The Greeks are said to have universally 
cramped the stones with iron, the Romans with brass ; 


1 Textoves, Hom. apxi- 7 orabun. 
textoves, Plat. rexrovapxol, 8 worAvbdElas KAVwWY. 
Thucyd. @iAoikodouor, Xen. 9 diaByTHS. 
Poll. vii. 27. 10 Poll. vii. 28. 

2 mpiwy AdotpioTns. 1! Alberti, Ixxxvii. b. 

3 Kapkivos ALBous EXwY. 12 Enc. Antiq. i. 257. 

4 unxavn Abayoupyn, Poll. 13 Stuart’s Athens, new 
Xe ol. edit. vol. iv. pl. 8. p. 9. 

5 Deltas. 14 Montfaucon, 
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but iron binders, leaded at each end, occur at the 
Colosseum, and dovetails of wood at the Forum of 
Nerva. 


Fig. 11. consist of proportional and other com- 
passes ; fig. 2 2. are weights, suspended from the plum- 
met levels, 33.; fig. 44. are rules,j Barthelemy saw 
one of ivory, another of brass, folding by means of 
a spring; fig. 5. is a square; fig. 606, are mallets ; 
fig. 7. is a sort of pick-axe ; fig. 8 8. unknown, but 
probably soldering instruments, such as Barthelemy saw 
at Herculaneum ; fig. 9 9. chisels ; fig. 10. unknown. 

Banxers. — Pollux calls a banker tper:Zira, a term 
which, he says, properly means a dog standing at a 
table; which table, for the convenience of paying and 
exchanging money, Demosthenes calls, from the mate- 
rial, Evaro, wood. At the Chalcidicum of Pompeii*, 
supposed to have served for an exchange where mer- 


. * Poll. iii, 9. 
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chants assembled, are pedestals of white marble, 
upon which these tables were placed, and the fashion 
not only passed through the middle ages, but is still to 
be seen at Bristol Exchange. These bankers were the 
money changers of Scripture, and the argentarii and 
nummularii of the Romans, who exchanged old coins 
for new, and conducted money business in various 
ways. 

BooxsrniEers, &c.—Pollux mentions writers’ and 
venders of books”, and the glutination of them®, as they 
were rolls.4 He makes booksellers’ shops among the 
parts of sea-port towns: and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus® mentions stands for the sale of them in such 
places. Martial ®, describing a bookseller’s shop opposite 
the Forum Julii, says, that all the pillars or posts were 
inscribed with the titles of the vendible books; and 
that the best books were kept in the upper nidus (pi- 
geon-hole), the inferior in those below. There, he 
says, you may buy Martial, polished with pumice- 
stone, and ornamented with purple, for five denarii. 

Burcurers. — The heroes of Homer killed and dressed 
their own meat, and Pollux identifies the two profes- 
sions of cook and butcher.” Their tools were, a hatchet®; 
a faxevreov, translated runca, which would imply 
something like a weeding-hook, or rustic bill; a 
xecaciabuyn, a rod for measuring meat, according to 
the Greek, but also rendered scales and weights ; a flesh 
hook? ; skinning-knife!; and chopping-block1. Plan- 
tus mentions their stands, and Pollux!” calls the sham- 
bles pono, although the Latin macellum means a 
general provision market. Whether they wore the steel 
or not is not clear; but the ovoywue was certainly a 
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sharpening tool of the kind.! There is a game, the 
Greek eradrafic daxtvaw, the Latin micatio digi- 
torum, the Italian morra, which Helen is said to have 
invented, and to have won at it in playing with Paris ; 
but it is the Chinese tsoey-moey. It was played be- 
tween two persons, according to the most probable ex- 
planations, by suddenly raising or compressing the 
fingers, and at the same time euessing each at the num- 
ber of the other. Meat was purchased by this game, 
until, according to Burman2, an edict of Valentinian 
revived the old custom of weighing ; Theophrastus says 
with scales.’ Homer mentions the prostration of the vic- 
tims by a malleus, or the hammer side of an axe ; and the 
following cut shows the forms of these tools and knives. 


Figs.1. consist of hatchets from Barthelemy. Fig. 2. is 
a malleus for prostrating the beast. Figs. 3. are double- 
headed axes for the same purpose. Jig. 4. is a seva, 


1 Poll. vii. 24. 49, 3 P. 30. ed, Casaub. 
2 Petron. 1. 237. 
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or secespita, a long knife for cutting the throats of the 
larger animals. ig. 5, is a dolabra, or great knife, for 
dismembering the larger beasts. Figs. 6., the ewltri or 
cultelli, are lesser knives for the smaller victims. 

CarPENTERS (fuaAcveyo, fabri lignarii). Pollux 
makes their tools a chip-axe, or adze!; a wood-cutting 
axe”; a boring instrument (tevravy, whence our 
trepan), with its handle*; a gimblet+; the esc, seve- 
rally translated by forceps (pincers), and scobina fabri, 
perhaps £ois, or Evndy of Pollux; a plane, the run- 
cina of Varro and Columella; a saw®; a file®; and 
the bipennis of Homer.’ Pliny® adds the perpendi- 
cular ; glue, ichthyocolla, a sort of glue made of fish-skin, 
the level, rule, and lathe. Pollux adds? iron tools in 
common use with masons, as chisels!° and others. Car- 
penters also used the trade of joiners, with regard to 
veneering, staining woods, and inlaying them with ivory 
and tortoise-shell. They even coloured these, to make 
them resemble woods. For most work, the ash was 
the favourite wood.!! 


Cooks. — Pollux identifies cooks and butchers, as to 
implements used by both, but he mentions others apper- 
taining only to the former. These were cisterns or 


1 okevapvoy. 7 Poll. vile. 24. 26. 5x, cae 
2 qedeKus EvAoTOKOTOS, 8 vil. 56. 

Xen. 9 vil, 28. 
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vessels for holding liquids!, platters °, expe, either 
hearths or chafing-dishes, fastened with lead®, fish- 
knives4, larger and smaller spits’, frying-pans, in 
which, Athenzus says, they fried fish alive, some versa- 
tile, in the form of a winnowing fan ®, a flesh-hook ’, a 
ladle 8, one for broth or skimming ®, spoons, caldrons, 
bronze vessels, Dutch ovens (clibani), stoves, and ves- 
sels, iti which they carried live coals, chafing-dishes, 
knives (some for skinning),-the iron upon which the spits 
were placed for roasting (the meat being over the fire), 
pestle and mortar, bread-chest, dresser, chopping-block, 
scales and weights or steelyard (xecorreun), colanders, 
funnels, gratings over stoves (used as gridirons), deurngac, 
vessels for sprinkling water, &c. ; pits, called evorpas, in 
which sucking pigs were roasted '°, and a frying-pan 
made of pottery. 1! 

Pollux also enumerates various sauces used by them, 
for Livy says that the Asiatic army converted a do- 
mestic drudgery (ministerium), performed by the lowest 
slave of the household, into a trade or profession (ars), 
and that from hence ensued more expensive banquets. '? 
Pliny mentions culinary vessels of silver, and in the 
Portici Museum are bronze kettles of different sizes and 
shapes, and brass dishes and eating plates, upon which 
were laid the quadre of Virgil, square pieces of bread, to 
receive the meats on account of the fat.'3 — See Drip- 
PING-PANS. 
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Fig. 1. is presumed to be a vessel for sprinkling 
water, the dure, for it is called a vessel by Pollux ; 


2. unknown; 3. a colander or strainer; 4. a ladle 
(trulla) ; 5. a three-footed boiler ; 6. a skillet; 7. a 
dish, presumed for soup; 8. a spoon; 9. @ knife 
handle. 

Dice-players. — Pollux makes a profession of these 
persons, and calls them x«uSevrac, aleatores. Their 
instruments he makes to be a large and smaller chess- 
poard1, a sieve”, square dice® (tessere lusorie, men, 


1 aGak, a€attov. 2 KooKWov. 3 «v60l. 
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or counters), flat dies or fadi, astragali!, dice-boxes ”, 
ballot-boxes 3, a dice-table.4 Aischines says, he passed 
the day in the dice-room (xvGsov, aleatorium), where 
the rnaw is placed, and cocks are set to fight, and 
dice are played with® dice-box or vote-box, the xnOoy, 
unbidioyv, described as a vase, calculi®, and error, 
or xeccot, counters.’ ach of these articles requires 
a distinct elucidation. The chess-board, or abacus, was 
of Asiatic invention, Pliny describing one with tesserae 
(the men) brought from thence, four feet long and three 
broad, made out of what he calls two gems, possibly 
glass, or lamine of spar. That in Petronius is made 
of fir, with men of crystal. According to the descrip- 
‘tion of Salmasius °, it was square, and divided by twelve 
lines, called the duodena scripta, on which the men were 
placed according to the points thrown. ‘The twelve lines 
were intersected by a transverse line, called the /inea 
sacra, which they did not pass, except under compul- 
sion. When the counters had got to the last line, they 
were said to be ad incitas, a metaphor for being reduced 
to extremities. It is plain that this was a game played 
with dice, and similar to our backgammon, the lines 
resembling, also, to a certain extent, our tables inside a 
draught-board. 

This game was one of chance, and quite different in 
origin and character from the latrunculi, which was 
only played with counters. According to the Pompeian 
sign of an alehouse, the board was the modern chequer. 
The game was certainly intended to represent move- 
ments in warfare; whence \he squares were termed 
polis, a city, or chora, a region, or mandra, an enclo- 
sure, and the men were termed milites, or latrones 
because anciently the latter term was applied to séipen- 
diary or mercenary troops, from the Greek ero ‘zou 


1 draveiorot aeTparyador. 4 qnAla. 
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Awtpuev.1 These men, as we call them (but the ancient 
LnQoa, calculis latrunculi, or tessere lusorie), were 
round counters made of pottery, glass, &c., and some 
found near St. Dizier were made of ivory or bone, and 
somewhat thick and convex. They were in number 
thirty, fifteen of one colour and as many of another. 
How the game was played is no further certain, than 
that it was not chess, and that two men of one colour 
took (ceperunt) one of another, whose move, if it was 
prevented, was termed ligatio, and that they expressed 
progression at the commencement of the game by dare, 
and retrogression by vevocare. Upon a bas-relief of a 
Trajan and Plotina at the Capitol, is a young man hold- 
ing an abacus, upon which are placed a first rank of 
seven men, a second with only one, which he is passing 
with the fore-finger of his right hand, and a third rank 
reduced to six, on account of the one passed upwards. 

These were games with dice, which did not require 
any other board than the table (rads) before men- 
tioned. The most common game was with three dice, 
and consisted in the raffle, a word derived from fasov «Pex 
duov, the highest number turned up being the winner. The 
second game was wishing for a certain number, and 
winning upon the success. The dice played with in 
these games were cubes, like ours, and many of them 
made of wood and earthenware have been found at 
Burzach and Baden in Switzerland, and tower-shaped 
dice-boxes of ivory at Herculaneum. 

The Greek astragalos, the Latin talus, the French 
garignon, and our cockal, signified the pastern or huckle 
bone of a beast, particularly of a sheep, and the game 
was played by the suitors of Penelope. Propertius, 
Martial, and Juvenal show that the forms of these bones 
were imitated in ivory, gold, and bronze: specimens are 
frequent (see fig. 1.); but there were other éali, square 
and triangular, but flat. (See figs. 2. 3.) The exca- 
vations 2¢ Herculaneum show the conversion of the 
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actual bones into ali, and count Caylus has given some 
of agate. It. appears that some of them at least were 
numbered. The Judi talorum are not to be confounded 


with the Judi tesserarum; for in the former four tali 
were used, in the latter three dies. The boxes, too, 
(Gino, fritili), from which the tali were thrown, were 
different. These boxes were round towers (Ausonius 
says “ wooden’), larger below than above, without a 
bottom, and worked within with steps', so that the 
bones or tali made leaps or cascades before their fall. 
Both éali and dice were sometimes used for divination, 
and there is no doubt of the origin in children’s play, 
but the explanations of the games given by Winckelmann 
and others are not satisfactory, for authors are perpetu- 
ally confounding the dice and tali, and even Seneca calls 
the latter tessere : — 


«‘ Nam quoties missurus erat, resonante fritilo, 
Utraque subducto fugiebat tessera fundo.”’ 2 


Thus does it appear that the talus box, having no bot- 
tom, dispersed the ¢ali in a manner different from that 
of the cubical dice, of which the box had a bottom. 
Suetonius ® shows clearly, at least one game, for he says 
that upon casting the tali, they who threw unlucky 
numbers deposited a forfeit of a denarius each, and thus 


1 « Fundunt excelsi per cava buxa gradus.”’—duson. Rosin, 
313. 2 Rosin. 314. 3 Aug. p. 185, ed. Delph. | 
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made a pool, which was swept away by him who threw 
the Venus; that is, of the four ta/i used, one an ace, 
a second a three, a third a four, the last a six. 

The term alea was used for any game of chance, 
whether with dice or ¢ali.! 

The sieve mentioned by Pollux referred to the Cos 
cinomanteia, a mode of divination, practised by turning 
a sieve, suspended by a thread or placed upon a point.’ 
The urns, or ballot, or vote boxes, are thus explained 
by Rous? :—.“ Casting or drawing lots was either with 
acrpayoro or tali, cast into a box, or with tessere 
(ypxpmatee, Plutarch calls them), little wooden 
tables with letters upon them, drawn out of a pot; or 
calculi, little balls of earth, with marks upon them for 
the names; sometimes taken out of a pot, and sometimes 
thrown into a well, whether to see which came up first, 
or how it was, I cannot tell.” 

Fuxtiers. — Pollux classes fullers* with modern 
scourers®, and makes their implements and materials a 
fuller’s vessel, according to others, shop®, the teasel 
(i. e. thistle”), the wool.card®, caldrons®, nitre, especi- 
ally the Chalastrean!, from the lake of Chalastra, in 
Macedonia ; lye!!, made of water and ashes, mentioned. 
by Plato, not from the chemical action, but as a men- 
struum for washing away filth (#7 cw pursimey), 
says Pollux ; fuller’s earth’, or rather chalk, from the 
isle of Cymolus, the “ cretosi rura Cymoli”’ of Ovid ; 
a press, which the word io; seems to imply, and 
sulphur. Thus Pollux ; but, an abstract shall now be 
given of Ameilhon’s excellent dissertation upon this art. 
The first process was to clean the wool from the grosser 
impurities, and this was the occupation of fuller’s 


1 Rosin. 314. 8 From kvanrew the verb. 

2 Theocr. Id. iii. 9 Aa6pa. 

3 Archeolog. 371. 10 ,uTpov, <Altpoy XaAa~ 
4 Kvadeas. OTpator. 

5 gadpevetas. 11 Kovia. 

6 Kvadetoy. 12 KiuwALa, 
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children. To cleanse it from the natural grease, they 
next boiled it in pure water; but, as this was insuffi- 
cient, they used afterwards lye, prepared from wood. 
ashes and urine, because it contained various salts; 
which, in combination with the fat of the wool, formed 
a kind of soap. Pliny says, that fullers were not 
subject to gout, because they had their feet habitu- 
ally plunged in the excremental fluid. After passing 
through the urine bath, it was cleared from that 
by lotion in a large pool of water, — “the fuller’s 
pool of water.” The finishing process was to im- 
merse it in a bath, containing a decoction of the 
herbs orevdoc, or struthium, a plant which had the 
property of bleaching, and presumed to be the borith of 
the prophets Jeremiah and Malachi. Soap, which was 
at first only a pomatum for the hair, invented by the 
Gauls, was unknown in these periods, although, as a 
German article, the use of it, applied to the person and 
cloth, is clearly described by a writer of the third cen- 
tury of our era. The soap-boilers’ shop at’ Pompeii is, 
therefore, an anachronical appropriation. To the lixi- 
viates before mentioned, the fullers added, for further 
bleaching, the bolar earths, of which the chief was the 
eymolian before mentioned, from the isle of Cymolis, 
now called Argentiére. This was mixed with the 
cloth, which they then /udled, i.e. trod, or rather 
jumped upon, with their feet, and worked with their 
hands, — an operation now performed by the stocks. 
They also used rollers (pile fullonice) to press and 
beat the stuffs. What was next done was the process 
now (and anciently, also, according to Pollux), per- 
formed by the teasel, a substitute for which was a bun. 
dle of prickly plants, drawn over the cloth, and the 
skin of a hedgehog. The next process was the shears 
ing. The workman, with common shears, cut or 
detached the little tufts projecting from the stuff; and 
these, with the wool further extracted by the instru- 
ment, formed the flocks of cushions and mattresses. 
To complete the whiteness necessary, the cloth was 
z 4 
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fumigated by sulphur. To confer lustre, the cloth was 
pressed by a machine, called the :zoc, presumed to con. 
sist of two planks, between which the cloth was placed, 
and pressed down by weights or a vice. 

Such was the process, whether to prepare the wool 
for the dyer, or to give the cloth its last touch, after it 
was returned by him. We have now to state how the 
same artisan treated linen and cotton. 

The art of dyeing linen is, according to Pliny, not 
older than the time of Alexander ; but linen being 
more susceptible of a purple dye, sails of ships so co. 
loured may be (and, according to authors, are) of 
earlier date. It is to be observed, that vegetables have 
less disposition than animal matters to receive colours. 
Spain was the country which, for the most part, sup- 
plied the Romans with linen fit for dyeing. The first stép 
was to bleach it well, because it had a glutinous surface, 
which prevented the contact of the thread with the 
colour. The ancient fullers, therefore, washed re- 
peatedly the cloth in a lye and solutions of soda, pro- 
bably exposed it on the grass, as now, and finished by 
boiling it with a plant of the poppy kind, called pera- 
cleon. The process was nearly the same with cotton, an 
article in much more use with the Asiatics and Egyp- 
tians than the Greeks and Romans. 

The trade of a fuller is one of most ancient date, 
and, because it required a great supply of water, their 
workshops were generally placed upon the banks of 
rivers, or near springs. (A fuller’s pool, called fullo- 
nica, is represented in the plan of a house in the street 
of the Mercuries at Pompeii. Pompeiana, 2d series.) 
Here are paintings representing fullers at work. In 
one, they are stamping the cloth in a large bowl of 
pottery ; in a second, a man is carding, with a carding 
comb, a piece of cloth suspended from a bar; while 
another is carrying a demi-oval frame, upon which was 
stretched the cloth intended for ‘fumigation. They 
did not work for the dyers alone, but scoured and 
whitened cloths and linen for personal and domestic 
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use. In large establishments, they had annual con- 
tracts for such works, —some even kept a fuller of 
their own. They had also the art, called interpolatio, 
of raising a nap upon old cloth, by a sort of carding 
instrument. They united the trade of scowrers, be- 
cause the customs of dining in a reclined position, and 
pouring perfumed oils upon the head, often occasioned 
large stains of grease, &c. They had, likewise, the 
practice of letting out clothes for hire, and are charged 
with having so used those of their customers, even with 
having worn them themselves. So keen were the 
ancients for gossiping, that the fulleries were, like the 
barbers’ shops, places of rendezvous even for philoso. 
phers and grammarians. ! 

Glass Manufacturers. — Pollux throws no light 
upon this subject ; but it is evident that, whatever may 
have been the demerits of the manufacture, as to blue- 
ness and dimness, the taste, from the numerous articles 
found at Pompeii, is, as to pattern, indubitable. Pliny 2 
gives a general but satisfactory account of the process of 
making it. He plainly shows, that the earthy ingre- 
dients were passed through repeated furnaces, and that 
one part was formed by blowing, a second by the lathe, 
and a third by cutting or carving, like silver. In short, 
the liquefaction and coagulation of certain earths having 
been discovered, the mass was treated like a metal, and 
greatly improved, until, by certain admixtures, was 
produced a pure (as it is called) white glass. It is also 
certain, that it was coloured in the melting by art. 
Not only paste glass and imitation of gems was pro- 
duced, but changeable tints, according to the points of 
aspect. The first glass manufactory known is that of 
Diospolis, the capital of the Thebaid; and the Egyp-~ 
tians had: the peculiar distinction, according to Athe- 
neus®, of knowing how to gild glass. It was applied 
to many more than the modern uses by the ancients. 


1 Ameilhon, Mém. de 2 xxxvi. 26. 
lV’ Instit. 1. 586. Sv, 5. 
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Drinking-glasses, the “ vitro bibis” of Martial (Ep. i. 
38.), precisely as found at Pompeii, the form of our 
jelly glasses, are the taudwe exrwpare of Aristophanes, 
who classes them with those of gold! ; and, according 
to some found in a bagnio at Pompeii, they appear to 
have been employed on very strange occasions.2 In 
the second series of the Pompeiana, part i. mention is 
made of the discovery of glass bottles with handles, 
fluted tumblers, and circular glass vases. 
Horse-BreaAkers. — Pollux unites this art with that 
of plain grooms, as given above; but skill in the art 
was deemed of too great importance to be lightly passed 
over. The equorum domitor became a title of honour 
among the ancients, because it signified a soldier, or 
chief, who fought on horseback, and skill in riding or 
driving was a requisite qualification of such warriors? ; 
but there were also professional riding-masters, alluded 
to by Xenophon, ‘‘ Equisones.’+ The manner of 
breaking horses was various in different countries, but 
that of the Greeks and Romans was in essentials this : 
Xenophon directs the colt to be rubbed and stroked in 
those parts of the body where he was most likely to re- 
ceive the most pleasure, and these were deemed the 
parts most covered with hair. The groom was ordered} 
likewise, to lead him through crowds, and familiarise 
him to sights and noises of all kinds. The Greeks had 
a bridle armed with teeth, which came over the nose, 
like our cavezons, and very severe in its effects; and 
there was a very rough bit, called the lupatum. These 
methods were applied, so far as was necessary, before 
the smooth bit.° In the processes of teaching, the 
horses were moved in circles, that they might be made 
supple, and ready to turn any way. The Parthians, 
in training their horses to go safely over rough 
ground, and lift their feet above opposing objects, dis- 


1 Poll. vi. 16. >x.)19. 4 Te Ts 
2 Gent. Mag. v. xcix. p. 2. 5 Id.41. 72. 260. 
628. 6 1d.°45,. 
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posed, on a spot about fifty paces long, and five broad, 
in rows, boxes or coffers filled with chalk or‘clay. At 
first the horses used to trip and stumble, but being 
taught by repetition to lift their feet higher, and avoid 
the offending objects, they acquired a habit of bending 
their knees, and dealing their steps, sometimes shorter 
and sometimes longer, as the ground required, and thus 
were enabled to carry their rider in safety.' But the 
Romans, if nature had not furnished the horses with a 
proud and lofty action, used to tie rollers of wood. and. 
weights to their pastern joints, to compel them to lift 
their feet, a practice particularly required to go safely, 
skilfully, and with ease to the rider, in the amble.? 
This was the favourite pace with the Romans, and it 
consisted, through tying the legs, in controlling the 
steps of the horse, so that he moved two legs on one 
side together, and the other two in the same manner, 
and according to this account, the amble must have 
resembled a gentle canter. Trotting they abhorred, 
and horses of that pace they called even tormentors, 
(cruciatores) and torturers (tortores). To produce 
time and cadence in the steps of the horses, they were 
exercised by musical accompaniments, and books of 
horse music are said to be still existent in Italy.® 
Races were rode down hill in some nations, and when 
the horse leaped over a ditch, the rider laid hold of 
the mane, that the bridle might not check him, and 
when going down a steep or declivity he flung his 
body back, and supported the horse with the bridle, 
to prevent his falling headlong down the hill. They 
were taught also to kneel, that their riders, who had 
no stirrups, might mount them by jumping, a practice 
taught by means of wooden horses. They mounted on 
the off side, by holding the mane and the bridle in the 
hand. Plutarch® mentions colts that would practise 
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figure dances, and theatrical horses; and Homer ap- 
Girxot, desultores, or persons that would leap from one 
horse to another. But what seems singular is, that 
impetuous and fiery steeds were deemed unfit for war. 
The Greeks tried their horses by a bell, and other loud 
and sudden noises, and, by their behaviour under these 
circumstances, judged of their tempers and characters. 
Such horses as were worn out and unfit to serve with 
the troops were turned out, and, as a mark of dismis- 
sion, were branded in the jaw with the figure of a 
circle or wheel. It was also usual with private people 
to mark their horses, by branding into their flesh cer- 
tain figures and marks; as letters of the alphabet, sigma 
and kappa being the most common (whence horses so 
marked were called Kagrarios and Yavgogos from cap 
the ancient name for ciyyx), initials of the owner’s 
names, or those which denoted the breed and country, 
figures of animals, and other devices. Thus Lucian 
mentions the practice of stamping horses with the 
figure of a centaur, and Bucephalus is said to have 
been marked with the figure of a bull.1 

HuspanpMeEn. — Pollux ? numbers among them, un- 
der one general term (y:weyo), gardeners*, nursery- 
men+, mowers, and venders of potherbs®, woodwards®, 
and those who had the management of figs, olives, and 
vines.’ The agricultural tools he makes a plough and 
its adjuncts, a waggon and the same, a winnowing 
fan®, a three-pronged fork®, a sickle!°, a pastinum!! 
(i. e. two-pronged tool to set plants with, or prepare the 
ground for them), a flail!”, a sieve!*, a spade!4, a scoop}, 
a milk-pail!®, a rake or hoe!7, a scythe or weeding 


1 Berenger, 44. 9 ppwak. 
2 Vii 99% 10 Operavoy, Sperayn. 
p > OpEeTrayv7 
3 KnTwpol. 11 Kpwmopy, 
4 puTovpyo. 12 mAoKos. 
5 KnTels. 13 KooKivos. 
6 adcoKomol. 14 oKaTavy. 
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wpot. 16 okadis. 
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hook!, an axe?, a digging tool (driven with both 
hands, as some, or one with two prongs, as others’), 
a chip-axe, a small hatchet +, a clod-breaking beetle®, 
and wood-cutting axe.© The utensils he makes, recep- 
tacles of autumn fruit’, places or vessels for dried 
figs’, cheese, &c., baskets of rush’, &c., a vessel for 
grapes!9, stakes!1, pots '2, rods, sticks!3, &c., props!4, 
a press for bruising the olives, with its rope annexed, 
and the receiver for the expressed oil!®, culinary and 
bakers’ implements, rushes, brambles, rough sticks, 
thorns, thistles, &c. to protect the fruit!® (at the pre- 
sent day, the Italians place boughs of the Ruscus 
aculeatus (butcher’s broom) round their bacon and 
cheese to protect them from mice), shepherds’ crooks!/, 
staves and walking-sticks!®, casks or tubs, bread-bins!9, 
and skins of goats and dogs. ”° 

Prumpers.— Whether there were any distinct trades- 
men of this calling is dubious, for Pollux expresses it 
only by porvCdoxencos?!, although Vitruvius plainly 
denotes the business by the word plumbarius, formed. 
from an adjective. According to Pliny, the ancients 
would have known nothing of such a metal, if Mida- 
critus had not first introduced it from Cornwall and 
Scilly22 ; and it appears that our ancestors used to ex. 
port it in their coracles, or cymbe sutites, boats made of 
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a basketwork frame, covered with leather.* In Bri- 
tain, the mines of it were so plentiful, and near the 
surface, that a law was made prohibiting more than a 
certain quantity to be worked up.t The public acts, 
among the most remote ancients, were written in leaden 
books. ¢ 

Surpwriguts (yavryyo) are classed by Pollux among 
the fabri, and he makes the necessary apparatus to be 
planks, iron, nails, sails, pitch, tow, oars, rings, ropes, 
helms, poles (by which, Sophocles says, vessels were 
impelled with a fair wind in nocturnal navigation) ; 
oxadruor, scalmi, pegs to which the oars were tied, while 
the rowers rested, sometimes taken for benches of 
rowers, thongs, decks, or planking ; aytd:a, a sort of 
pump for raising water from a well; barrels, ropes by 
which ships were tied to the shore, other ropes, anchors, 
drawing machines, props, trenches through which 
ships were launched into the sea (our pil/s), ladders used 
to descend from the ships, skins, and daxrvuNovs, perforated 
stones for mooring; Pollux and Rosinus, from Bay- 
fius and Lilius Geraldus§, have given us a regular 
catalogue of the several parts of a ship, its rigging and 
appendages: but this book is not to comprise matters 
to be found in dictionaries. 

According to Virgil ||, the alder, being a ‘wood least 
susceptible of decay under water, was the first wood 
employed in the shape of canoes ; but, to excavation of 
the trunks of trees, which could not be found, of course, 
in adequate size, planking naturally succeeded, and with 
that substitution caulking seams. In making ships the 
ancients took their patterns from fish ; the carina (there 
being no keel), from the back, the prow from the head, 
the helm from the tail, and the oars from the fins. 

The Argo, the first ship known in profane history, 
was no more than a long boat, and having been carried 


* Plin.xxxv. 16. PlLGs SXKV.cik 

re Gols pravi, 1k § Miscell. 272. 
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by the heroic crew upon their shoulders, was, of course, 
constructed of those light woods, the ash, fir, cypress, 
plane, beech, alder, or cedar, which, authors agree, con- 
stituted ship-timber. The frame of the proposed. vessel 
was supported by props; the planks (first well sea- 
soned) fastened by iron, or, in preference, copper 
nails; and the seams caulked with tow, and a sort of 
rush ealled spartum. The vessel being thus formed. 
was next coated with a compound of wax and resin, 
and this, it is said, was preferred to tar, because it 
was presumed to give more lubricity to the vessel in its 
progress, and protect the wood better from the cor- 
rosion of the salt water.* (The seams caulked in the 
manner described, were discovered in an ancient vessel 
found near Florence; and actual remains are far more 
authoritative than writers.) Alberti t, who first pro- 
mulged the discovery of the ship of T rajan, sunk in 
the Lake of Nemi, says, “ I found the timber to con- 
sist of pine and cypress, in excellent preservation, which, 
besides a coating of black pitch, had a double covering of 
canvass glued on (not simply caulked, as Fougeroux 
has misquoted Alberti), and over it a sheet of lead, 
fastened with brass nails. There are two kinds of 
ships, those for burthen and speed ; the former being 
more short and broad (the evpesa oyedvy, or broad ship,, 
built by Ulysses), for shortness contributed to the power 
of the helm.”{ How they contrived to bend the 
planks (as now by boiling) does not appear, yet authors 
say that they were three inches thick, and Alberti adds, 
that the kinds of wood used were ductile, and easily 
warped to the proper forms. 

Large ships, like ours, were too unmanageable for 
the ancients. The size of the vessels is said to have 
ruined Anthony at Actium. Winckelmann and Pira- 
nesi have published a bas-relief of the Clementine mu- 
seum, supposed, upon the best grounds, to represent the 
Antonias, presented by Cleopatra to Antony. || 


* Pintianus in Plin, 506. n. 9. + V. xil, f. Ixxi. 
SV mite 1 xxi. § Id. f£ xxiv. i Mem. Instit. iii, 153, seq. 
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The bust of the queen is seen below the figure of 
the pilot. 

In short, the vessels of the ancients did not, in 
modern estimation, exceed the character of what is 
nautically called < craft.” When the Romans, under 
Appius Claudius, first conveyed their troops to Messina, 
they had not a single decked vessel, nor even a long 
one; and Dzuillius won his battles by what was called 
a crow, a figure of which is here given from Le Roy’s 
representation, founded upon the description of Polybius.. 
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It is, in fact, no more than a drawbridge, with a 
spike at the end, which was let down upon the enemy’s 
vessel, and through its weight held fast by the spike. 
Thus the battle was fought by soldiers, who boarded 
the enemy; and it is stated, that in some actions there 
were no less than 150,000 men engaged in galleys, 
which carried 300 rowers and 120 soldiers, and were 
rowed 50 leagues in one day.f Although between 
the Punic war and the battle of Actium, the construc- 
tion of ships of war was much improved, yet the word 
trireme was not limited to ships with three banks of 
rowers, but, loosely among the Greeks, applied to ships 
of war in general. 

Ships of war were, however, in length, eight times 
their breadth, commercial vessels half their length 


* Le Roy, sur la Marine des Anciens, 
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broad. The former were galleys, the latter barges. 
The Venetian galleys, and the vessels still used in the’ 
Adriatic and Mediterranean, retain the ancient cha- 
racter; and the modern xareperapia are the pies of 
Homer, fascines, generally made of vine branches, en- 
veloping the gunwale, to break the violence of waves, or 
danger of a sudden heel. The ancient vessels had more 
than one mast, and square sails like ours, also some 
sails of the form which appears in the following re- 
presentation from an Herculanean painting here given. 
It seems to represent a commercial vessel, and assi- 
milates a barge on the Trajan column and our own 
medieval ships. 


Weravers.—An account of this art among the 
Greeks has been given in the preceding chapters ; and 
Ciampini, Bartoli, and Montfaucon have published re. | 
presentations of weaving, which show that the ancient 
resembled the modern loom, particularly in the second 
example, the kerseymere loom. One woman is stand- 
ing, the attitude usual in plain work, the recta of the 
Latins, only one thread across, and no more. Such a 
rude method of weaving is, it is said, still practised in 
India, the threads with weights being suspended from 
boughs of trees, and no more contrivance exercised, than 
what simultaneously causes one half of thé threads to 
progress, and the other to recede, that the shuttle might 


* Ameilhon, Mém. Instit. iii, 370, 371. Plin, xiv. 16, xxiii. 1. Pintian, 
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pass between them. The sitting 
|| position implies only relief 
Pri ci), «3 When weary. 
: Fig. 1. is a woman picking 
‘| cloth with shears, like the mo- 
dern. 
Hi Such were the principal 
‘| trades, which, according to the 
enumeration of Pollux, were 
common to the Greeks, Etrus- 
cans, and Romans. Aristotle 
notices the division of labour, 
#4 f= and Pollux gives a numerous 
list of inferior artisans, who practised different branches 
of the same art, but his catalogue is in such instances 
only lexicographical. 

The workmanship of the ancients in metal and wood, 
has been pronounced no better than that of country 
blacksmiths ; nevertheless, taste was the principle con- 
sulted in the manipulation of every thing subject to the 
eye; and this manipulation was, in general, through 
the facility of fusing bronze to any pattern, taken from 
the forms of animals, the ornaments being of foliage. 
Excess of decoration is more appropriate to Roman 
than to Greek work. These remarks are necessarily 
introductory to the second section, viz.— 

Household Goods. — It is evident, from the spe- 
cimens on the Hetruscan vases, of which counterparts 
have been found in their tombs, that a very elegant 
taste prevailed, particularly eminent for a graceful 
lightness. To begin with furniture appropriate to the 
various apartments. The plans of Greek houses are no 
further determinable, than that they consisted of two 
squares or courts, one beyond the other, as in many of our 
colleges, which two courts were connected by a broad 
central passage. The entrance was not a simple gate- 
way, but a lodge, having on its sides servants’ rooms 
and stables. The first court was a peristyle or cloister, 
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like that of a monastery, the walls being lined with 
rooms devoted to the establishment. Directly opposite 
to the entrance was a superb doorway, the evwmiwy of Ho- 
mer, copied by the Romans, in their curtained apertures 
at the end of the atrium, which doorway opened into 
the passage, connected with the o:x0c, the modern haram 
or private habitation of the family. Such are deduc- 
tions to be made from the description of a Greek house 
in the Pompeiana, the most intelligible of all. 

The entrance parts of the house among the Greeks, 
were the hall-door*, the garden-door t, and the opao6vpo¢ 
of Homer, called by many, the oblique gate, which led 
to the upper apartments. All these were sheltered by 
projections. The doors, which were folding, the Lawdec 
of Homer, were fastened by locks, bolts, or bars, and had 
a ring, which Homer calls xopwry, others xooxt used as a 
knocker.{ These knockers preceded the use of porters. § 
The entrance vestibule, variously denominated, had a 
lodge called cvawpioy||; the perbona cella (very good 
cell) of Petronius. In this author occurs a gilt cage, 
for a magpie, pendulous over the door. The porter, 
nvawpeoy, had also a fierce chained dog, or there was a 
substitute of a painted one; and sometimes the porter 
was chained as well as the dog. In the same account, 
he is described, as wearing a green livery with a cherry 
coloured girdle, and cleaning peas in a silver dish. q| It 
was his office further to sprinkle and sweep the floors, 
for which purpose he was provided with besoms, made 
of twigs, and a perforated vase or pot for dropping 
water to lay the dust.** Juvenal describes a master of 
a house, in expectation of a visiter, as roaring out, and 
menacing with a rod or verge in his hand, “‘ Sweep the 
pavement, clean the columns, and brush away the cob- 
webs !”"{7. Horace mentions the fall of a curtain loaded 
with dust over a dinner table; nor were the Romans 

* covasios Avec. T xnroim Suec. tf Boling = 
§ Casaub. in Theophrast. 145. || Poll. x. 5. 


¥Y Burm. Petron. i. 139. 466. ** Poll. x, 5. 
tt Lv. s.14. v.61. p. 535, ed. Lubin. 
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dirty only. Plutarch says*, that if a person entered a 
house unawares, he would, perhaps, find the family in 
dishabille, the female servants quarrelling or under cor- 
rection, foul dishes lying about the floor, wenches in 
lazy or immodest postures, and every thing in disorder. 
Though the porter often performed the duties of the 
atriensis (the curator of the paintings, statues, &c.), 
the latter was sometimes an officer of higher rank.t 
Pollux, after the vestibule or portico, mentions the 
mpodouoc, a general term for apartments before the hall, 
the mpoavasov, ante-hall, and the a:fovca of Homer, or 
inner hall, open to the air: but these are not the terms 
of Vitruvius. To compare the Greek and Roman 
houses together. The first court or peristyle in the 
Greek houses (for they had no atrium) was, according 
to Barthelemy, turfed in the middle, and the ceilings 
and walls of the peristyle were adorned with paintings, 
The Roman atrium was paved, and had in the middle 
a pond or impluvium ; nor in the Pompeian houses is 
the atrium surrounded with a peristyle. In the early 
Roman era, the mistresses of families worked at the 
lanifice, in the atrium, on which account it was fur- 
nished with large cupboards{, possibly corner ones, for 
such occur-§ It was, also, in the same early times, a 
common eating-room ||; but, afterwards, a superb state 
apartment, with rich pilasters supporting the ceiling, 
and furnished with splendid curtains, images of an- 
cestors, fine statues, and spoils taken from enemies. It 
had also an altar dedicated to Jupiter Herceus.41 Among 
the Greeks, an altar to Apollo occupied nearly a similar 
site. Upon the sides of the atrium were in Roman 
houses cubicula or small chambers; but on one side, 
among the Greeks, Aristophanes says that there was a © 
room, called the andron, and a common seat, called the 


* * De Curiosit. Ff i. 140. 

t+ Arnob. ii. 91, Ascon. in Cicer, Serv. /En. i. 730. 

§ Burm. Petron. i. 146. || Cato. 

YJ From éezos, septum, because it was included within walls, Fest. v. 
Herceus. Sueton, Delph. Aug. xcii. p. 212. Halicarnass. 1. i, et al. 
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exedra, to which a common cup was sufficient.* He- 
rodotus sayst, that here the arms and spears were 
placed ; and, at the present day, the arms of the Greeks 
and Turks are ranged upon the walls, as in the middle 
ages among ourselves. . Other offices and rooms open- 
ing into the front court were also annexed : among them, 
the banqueting room, symposium, called tpimdswoc, 
mevranduvoc, and dSexaxdivos, according to the num- 
ber of dinner-beds which it contained, and larger or 
smaller accordingly.{ This Asiatic custom did not 
obtain in the time of Homer, when they sat at meals. 
The custom of reclining, Mercurialis ascribes to the ex- 
haustion and desire of lying down consequent upon the 
use of the baths. Plutarch adds, that a bed was more 
convenient than a chair, for a person “ making merry,” 
because it contained the whole body, and kept it from 
disturbing motions.{ The first mention of it among 
the Greeks is by Diodorus Siculus, in his description of 
the feast of Clisthenes, anno 548 B.C. Scipio inno- 
cently introduced from Carthage the fashion in a very 
humble way, viz. beds of plain wood, with cushions 
stuffed with hay or straw, and covered with goat or 
sheep skins, the Greeks not using tablecloths. <A 
cabinet-maker of Rome, named Archias, improved the 
fashion, but people of moderate fortune had no other 
dinner_beds in the reign of Augustus than the archaic.|| 
The custom of thus eating became common, even among 
labourers, in the reign of Nero. The Roman but not 
the Greek women ate with the men, and at first from 
modesty only sat ; but from the time of the first Ceesars 
to the 320th year of Christ, they adopted a reclining 
attitude. These beds were generally three, whence the 
word triclinium for the eating-room, one in the middle, 
and the two others at each end, one side remaining open 
for the attendants. The master of the house occupied 
the right bed at the end of the table, whence, beholding 


* Poll. Onomast. 22, + Clio, Li. § 33. 
te O22 ; §{ Sympos. x. 2 
[. Her Bp. Vv, Ties q Columella. 
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the arrangement of the service, he could more con- 
veniently give orders to his domestics. One place above 
him was reserved for one of his visiters, and one below 
for his wife or a relative. These beds were from two 
to four feet high, of varying forms and sizes, and raised 
a little at the edge nearest the table, that the guest 
might eat more conveniently. This is shown in the 
following pattern of one at Pompeii, made of stone, for 


the celebration of an anniversary festival, and of another 
in a pseudo-garden. 


The moveable kinds were often made of, or en- 
riched with, ebony, cedar, ivory, plates of gold or 
silver, and other precious materials, and had superb 
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coverings, and soft mattresses. Upon the Etruscan 
vases we have dinner-beds of the earlier and more 
Asiatic fashion, appertaining to them and the Greeks. 
From the Asiatic Greeks the Romans also, as appears 
from Livy and Sallust, borrowed the abacus, or side- 
board, for holding the vases necessary for the banquet. 
From these authors we learn, that this piece of furniture 
was sometimes made of the most precious wood, co- 
vered with plates of ivory and gold. According to the 
remains found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, the abacus, 
in moderate houses, was no more than a marble slab, 
or table without feet, annexed to the wall, and ca- 
pable of being let down after the service. To such 
a sideboard Horace alludes*, when he says that a 
white stone supported two cups with a cyathus ; i. e. the 
small vessel used like a punch-ladle, to empty the wine 
or water into the drinking cups. Juvenal +, describing 
the abacus of the poor poet Codrus, says, that it was 
ornamented with six little water ewers (urceoli), be- 
neath it a small cantharus (i. e. a vase of the cistern 
kind, shallow, resting on a flat foot, and lifted by two 
ears or rings), and a reclining figure of Chiron. Danet 
makes it the same as the Italian credenza, upon which 
were placed in order the pots, glasses, and the dessert, 
viz. the salads and sweetmeats, and on which the 
carver cut out the viands, and served portions to each 
visiter. One at Pompeii is a slab, above which, as over 
a dresser, are shelves to hold plates, dishes, &c. ; and 
in a bas-relief of the Villa Albani and the Hercu- 
lanean paintings is another ; in both which dead ani- 
mals and other provisions hang, as in a safe, upon 
crooks. Atheneus describes a very curious one, made 
like a ship, but intended, like the cupboard of plate and 
modern sideboard, more for the exhibition of vases and 
the dinner apparatus, than of provisions, like the larders 
and safes just mentioned. Around the mast of this 


* “ Lapis albus — Pocula cum ciatho duo sustinet.” 


¢ Li 5. iii. v. 203. One appears in a mosaic, engraved in the Mus. 
Capitolin. tom. iii, and very often accompanies figures of Bacchus. ‘The 
famous Warwick vase is a cantharus. 
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ship stood four amphore ; upon the prow a candelabrum 
and lamp, which a mouse is striving to reach 3 upon 
the stern a cantharus, i. e. vase with moveable handles. 
The scuttle of the mast is occupied by a large urn; the 
extremities of the yard by two cups; other parts by 
many moveables, among them a lamp and crown, with 
bandelets and cotyli, vases with a deep beak, and handles 
on one side. Lamps pendent from gilt beams, and various 
statues and paintings, adorned the more magnificent 
eating-rooms ; and in or near that of Trimalchion was 
a horologe, by means of which a buccinator, or trum- 
peter, sounded the hours: the fasces, indicative of his 
rank, and also two tablets, containing, one, his engage- 
ments to dine out, and the other the course of the 
moon and Pletades, with the lucky and unlucky days. * 
According to Aristophanes, the male domestics among’ 
the Greeks had one common sleeping room, called xo:- 
tov.t The Lacedemonian youth, says Plutarch, slept 
in distinet companies, in one common room, as in the 
modern hospitals and barracks ; the term was also ap- 
plied to single bed-rooms.{ Before the doors was a 
curtain, either of linen, or of various colours, called by 
the same poet Cyprian. The beds, discriminated by 
Pollux, were of various sizes, made of oak, box, or 
ivory ; sometimes with silver feet. The construction 
of some of them was like a ‘ladder ||; others like a 
tortoise-shell 1, or with a double head **, or without a 
pillow for the feet.t+ Servants lay upon mats, made 
of rush, broom, and the down of reeds. The bottoms 
were formed of bandages or ropes made of the same 
materials. {{ The scympodium is described hereafter. 
The cGevdauryoc, made of maple wood, was the Roman 
grabatum (a vile couch, that Martial calls tripes 
grabatus ;” a three-footed one; and a passage in Aris- 
tophanes makes a basket) ; upon which lay slaves. The 
bedding consisted of blankets, cushions, and coverlets, 


* Burm. Petron. i. 153. seq, ¥ Poll. 26. t Id. 464. 
§ P.464. || evnAcerce. YT verAavy. 
¥* xdivn comeBlHEegadas. tt xopetoyy, tt Pollux. 
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formed of tapestry work, woven in patterns, or em- 
broidered—some shaggy on both sides: and Homer 
ascribes similar properties to a goat-skin thus used. 
Blankets were also so woven. To these were added 
mattresses (calcitre), never stuffed with hair; cushions 
(say rather, beds), and pillows, covered with leather, 
woollen, or linen, and stuffed with feathers, straw, 
down of reeds. There were also stragule of linen”, 
answering to our sheets. There is nothing, in either 
authors or monuments, which clearly shows the use of 
curtains; but from the word xvorea, tent-beds have 
been ascribed to the Greeks; whereas xoyw means a. 
gnat, or musquito; and the derivative, conopeum, or 
canopy, implied a covering to keep off those insects Tt ; 
and the testudineum conopeum of Juvenalt was a 
tester, attached to cradles, to secure infants from being 
stung. The Delphin editor of Suetonius§ adds, that 
curtains were invented to save the trouble of an attend- 
ant with a fly-flapper, as mentioned by Terence. || 

The Roman bed-rooms are called cellule by Pe- 
tronius€, and are, at Pompeii, very small. ‘They were 
vaulted **, and had alittle window, for privacy, placed 
near the roof, square, with a curtain and shutter, to 
exclude wind.t+ In the chambers of the second story. 
of Hadrian’s villa are alcoves for placing the bedsteads ; 
and Plutarch [{ mentions bed-chambers as upper rooms. 
The spare bed-room was called hospitale cubiculum.§§ 
Among the Greeks, the thalamus and amphithalamus 
had the same appropriations. At Pompeii the bed- 
rooms have tessellated pavements and paintings on the 
walls. 

The Greek and Roman bedsteads were six feet long 
and three broad, according to Aristotle and Hyginus ; 


* quneic. + Valpy’s Fundamental Words, 157. 
Gils Si OniVe Ol.) UUDIM Coe: § Aug. c. 82. 
|| Eun, actiii. se. 5. §. Burm, i. 59. 


** Winckelm. 

+t © Qua lucem thalamis parva fenestra dabat.”"—Ovid. Miss Knight’s 
Latium, p. 36. 

{+ In Pelopidas. §§ Livy, i. 58, 
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and mention is made of two in every room ; one (xAivy) 
for sleeping, as above, the other for lounging, smaller ; 
the xAimdsor or xAsvry o10y Of Pollux — perhaps used for the 
after-dinner naps, taken by Nestor in the Odyssey, by 
Augustus, and the other Romans. They were nearly 
of the form of a sofa; and this, in Boissard, has no 


back. They were made, among the Romans, of ebony, 
cedrat *, enriched with inlaid work or figures in relief: 
sometimes of ivory, massy silver, with feet of onyx, &c. ; 
though one, at Pompeii, was only of iron. According 
to Martial, as according to Pollux, before quoted, the 


_ * Citrus medica, Lin. 
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bedding was laid, instead of sacking, upon latticed 
bandages, supported by a bed-cord.* The bedsteads 
were placed along the wall; and in the side next to 
that called pluteus, the women and children slept; in 
the sponda, or outer side, the men. 

The bedding consisted of paillasses, or mattresses 
stuffed with straw, wool, flocks, or dried vegetables. It 
is said that the Romans at first slept upon straw ; to 
which succeeded dry leaves, skins of beasts for mattresses, 
and to them mattresses of the wool of Miletus and down 
beds, imported from Egypt, on account of the number 
of geese there kept. Livy (xxxix. 6.) makes the lecti 
erati (bronze bedsteads) and precious bedclothes in- 
troductions through the Asiatic army. The beds on 
the vases appear uncommonly full; so were also the 
Roman, the feathers being sometimes those of the 
peacock. Those for old men were exceedingly soft {,— 
probably of down, of which the finest sort was used 
for the pillows of ladies.§ Bed-coverings consisted of 
skins of sheep|| or goats with the wool on, called cicvpa, 
sisura, &c.@ ; and if we may interpret /odices exclu- 
sively by blankets, Martial mentions a pair sewed to- 
gether. The Cadurci, and some other nations of Gaul, 


- 


* vy. 63. + Mart. Apophor. t Plut. Sen. &c. 

§ Mart. Apophor. Juven. &c. || Plut. Dec. Orat. 

4] Ammian. Marcellinus says, that Julian slept wpom one. Hist. Aug. ii. 
332. 
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wove very fine linen from flax of their own growth! ; 
and the Romans, through the denomination of Cadurca 
for bedclothes, and the custom of sleeping stark naked, 
might thus call sheets. Juvenal says, that they were as 
white as snow*?; and Pliny intimates’, through the 
synonym of strwmentum, that they were used for bed- 
clothes. Bed-making was an art; and sometimes the 
beds were so highly elevated, that they required steps 
or stools to reach them.# 

The necessary furniture of a bed-room, both among 
Greeks and Romans, is stated by Pollux to have been 
vessels > of glass, metal, or earthenware; wash-hand 
basins® and ewers’, for washing the face at getting 
up; chairs, benches for two (t:gpos) ; slippers, or woollen 
socks.8 Chairs are mentioned by Herodotus, whereon 
to lay the clothes; clothes-chests by Theophrastus? ; 
and a scrinium, or round box, at the foot of the bed, 
and mirror, by Propertius.!2 A golden Fortune was 
placed in the bed..rooms of princes'': a portrait some- 
times hung over the bed, and there were other pictures. !” 
Claudian mentions rooms hung round with mirrors !; 
and Horace, though the passage is disputed, is said to 
have had his bed-chamber so furnished.'+ Plutarch! 
mentions the sword suspended at the bed’s head, as 
among ourselves. 

‘Pollux enumerates at great length the furniture and 
utensils of the gyneceum, or women’s lodgings. These 
consist of the instruments for weaving and spinning, 
baskets for the wool, measures, wyyvOes, or the Aga ; 
““ smooth stones,” says Rous °, ‘ like our smooth lace 
sticks, that they might not weare, which hung at the 
end of the threads ;”’ scales and weights: other utensils, 
mixed up with those for the person, he makes a comb, 


UEP Tin ex i ds 2 JL, iii, s. 7. v.220. 3 Ubi supra. 

4 Suet. Delph, ed. p. 188. n. Toro > yaoove, matella; amis, 
6 Rovryesoy, lebes. scaphium, 

7 xeoxoos ovs, gutturnium. % Poll. Onomast. 467. 

9 33. ed, Casaub. 10 LL, iii, 40. 

‘1 Capitol. in Anton. Pius. Spartian, in Pescenn. Niger. 

12 Famprid. in Alex. Sever. 15 Beckmann, iii. 169. 

14 Sueton. vit. Horat. 1 In Pelopidas. 
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Exyoy, a card for combing wool, a shearing knife (x0- 
uotpsoy Evpov), a mirror with its case, called dopessy ; 
sheers, a frontal (rapes), a mask, large and small ; 
a broad-brimmed hat (petasus turbinatus, like a top, 
broad above and narrow below) ; a fan, umbrella, boxes 
made of alabaster, sandal or shoe-cases, and various 
trinkets or articles of dress. 


THE END. 
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